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ALL THE WORLD AND HIS WIFE; 
oR, 
WHAT BROUGHT EVERYBODY.TO LONDON IN 1851. 


Cuaprer IY. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR; WHAT WAS LIKELY TO BE SEEN AT IT; AND WHO 
WERE LIKELY TO BE FOUND IN IT, 


THE cause which had set in motion the few actors in the great drama 
of “The World’s Fair,” whom we have selected from'the vast mass 
of visitors now crowding to our shores, was at ‘the same time beginning 
to’ create a mighty stir amongst the multitudes ‘who had hitherto only 
vaguely considered the question, but who now felt that the time was fast 

ching when the handiwork of their several countries must be col- 
lected into one brilliant focus, to challenge admiration, awaken astonish- 
ment, and endure the test of comparison. 

It was not only the ingenious artisans of Europe who sent the produce 
of their toil, nor the equally ingenious chevaliers d’industrie who came 
to trade upon their sole capital—their wits; but from the remotest 
regions, and the most opposite climes, the labour of a world was in pro- 
gress towards one common destination, and the countless thousands who 
represented that labour were preparing speedily to follow. _ 

The word had gone out to the uttermost ends of the earth, that in that 
small island of the West, whose influence is acknowledged wherever the 
speech of man is heard, a festival was at hand, the like of which had 
never been witnessed in any age or country, and compared with which 
the annual gatherings in Northern and Southern Europe, in Central India, 
and on the confines of distant Tartary, were to dwindle into utter insigni- 
ficance. The great fair of Beaucaire, which assembles all the costl 
produce’of the shores of the Mediterranean, and is the only example left’ 
of the manner of traffic of the middle ages; the enormous marts of 
Nijnei-Novgorod and Astrakhan, of Bokhara and Benares; all these 
combined would not, it was bruited, exhibit a tithe of the various’ pro- 
ductions of ‘art, of luxury, of beauty, and of utility, that were to be 

| beneath the crystal roof of the Great Palace of 
Industry in London in the summer of 1851. 

Fitly to contend in this vast arena of commerce, the energies of every 
land were bent, and in every ara ‘‘The Great Exhibition” became 
a familiar expression, the meaning of which was known to all. 
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A hasty glance at the allotted space will suffice to show who were the 
contributors, and what the general nature of the contributions, 
irst on the list were the kingdoms of Arabia and Persia, with their 
caravans freighted with rich tissues and the work of delicate looms, from 
Mushed and Tehran; with myrrh and frankincense from Hadramaut, 
“‘ musk from Khoten,”’ pearls from the Sea of Oman, and attar gul from 
the ens of Shiraz. Then came “small-eyed China,” sending her 
ile porcelains, hér painted screens, her snow-white and crimson silks, 
her fa and silver stuffs, her paper made of rice, her ivory fans so 
curiously carved, and her mother-of-pearl ornaments, so laboriously and 
exquisitely graven. Brazil and Mexico, which one wide sweep embraced, 
were y with diamonds and rich ores, and many-tinted flowers, whose 
hues were borrowed from the ruby throats and emerald wings of the 
colibri. Turkey, reaching from the mouths of the Euphrates to the Gulf 
of Venice, from ‘rebisond to Tunis, held out her jewelled weapons with 
their Damascus blades, her perfumed skins, gaudily dyed and stamped 
with rare devices, her splendid caparisons, her fragrant and richly 
ornamented pipes, her ote, variegated carpets. Greece, no longer able 
to astonish the world with the sculpture of Phidius and Praxiteles, or the 
marvels of Apelles’s art, could vie with her former ruler in the beauty 
and elegance of her mountain costumes, and the elaborate workmanship 
which > bestowed on weapons, now little suited to her hands. Egypt, 
under the impulse of a newly-awakened industry, had drugs, and dyes, 
and perfumes,—soft cottons and cloths of finest texture, the plumes of 
the ostrich, and raiment of the camel’s hair. Italy was prepared to 
display her manufactures from the fertile plains of Lombardy to the 
sunny cliffs of Sorrento: Genoa, rich in velvets and embroidery ; 
Bologna, decked in the gayest silks and ribands; Rome, proud of her 
cameos, her mosaics, her false pearls, and her hats (a particular sort of 
the article occasionally giving some slight trouble); Venice, still famous 
for her glass, though its occult virtues are flown; Leghorn, renowned 
for its everlasting straw bonnets; Fabriano, with a paper reputation not. 
yet torn to pieces; Ancona, whose waxen images tempt the “ Decora- 
tives” to St. Peter’s, and whose tapers light them on the way; and 
Naples, inventive in lava and coral, devising out of those substances a 
thousand charms to avert the evil eye, and, saving gauds like these, content 
with maccaroni and pizze, and the dolce far’ niente. 
oat and Portugal came next, suggestive of every produce that the. 
hides in its bosom or spreads over its surface, though not of the 
means by which its wealth may be turned to account. Yet who could 
think of Spain without conjuring up the thousands of interesting objects 
with which the World’s bazaar might be studded? Who would not 
expect from Andalusia specimens of the fans and mantillas which the 
women use with so much dexterity, and wear with so much grace; the 
splendid dresses of the majos; the guitars which are in every man’s hand, 
and the castanets which are common to both sexes? From Valencia— 
that true paradise on earth—those curious silver-gilt combs which adorn 
the Valencian beauties; those silks and bombasines which form part of 
their attire ; those beautiful azulejos, or coloured tiles, the art of making 
which was bequeathed, with so many other secrets, by the Moors? From 
Granada, and throughout the southern coast, the rich marbles and 
minerals susceptible of being wrought into every form of grace or pur- 
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pose of utility? From Murcia, the fatal cuchillo and the gaily-striped 
silken manta? From Cordova, the silver filagree-work that still keeps 
its old renown? From Toledo, those wondrous blades, welded out of 
a steel whose temper has no equal? From Barcelona, those goods which 
(if they do not really come from Manchester) may shame the Manchester 
manufacturers? — In a word, who would not look from every province of 
a for some rich or rare production wiich might show that where 

ature has been so bountiful man has not been altogether idle? Nor 
could the mineral and vegetable wealth for which Portugal is famed, and 
which, despite her poverty, she has the will to fabricate, pass unrepre- 
sented. Her marbles, her antique silks, heavy as armour, her cloths and 
carpets, even her curiously-manufactured snuffs, were ready for exporta- 
tion. 

Switzerland followed, with her muslins and gold watches, and her 
countless specimens of that ingenuity with which every summer tourist 
returns laden, when he delights the family-circle by producing from the 
depths of his knapsack, now a chélet entire, anon a milking-pail; then an 
egg-cup, a drinking-vessel, a salad-spoon, or the costume of every canton 
faithfully carved in cherry-tree and boxwood. 

France But what does the skill of man create that is gorgeous in 
eolour, graceful in form, rich in substance, delicate in texture, beautiful 
in pattern, ingenious in construction, or faultless in execution, that 
France might not send forth? ‘To name her chief towns, is to name 
a competitor for every great prize in the struggle for art’s supre- 
macy. The bronzes, the bdijouterie, the mirrors, and the meubles 
of Paris—the silks, the satins, and the velvets of Lyons—the flaxen 
threads and linens of Lille—the lace of Valenciennes—the carpets 
of Beauvais and Aubusson—the prints and muslins of Mulhausen— 
the watches of Besancon—the porcelain of Sévres—the enamels of 
Limoges—the cottons of Amiens and Rouen—the gossamer scarfs of 
Baréges—the point of Alencon—the broad cloths of Elboeuf and Lou- 
viers—the soaps of Marseilles—the dyes and perfumes of Carcassonne, 
Montpellier, and Hyéres,—to say nothing of the thousand creature-com- 
forts which find no place in the Exhibition itself, though truffled turkeys, 
Chartres, Perigueux, and Strasbourg pies, Orleans quinces, Tours plums, 
and many a delicacy besides, are not prohibited in the refreshment-rooms ; 
while the vintages of Burgundy, Champagne, the Rhone, and the Ga- 
ronne, are not to be had any nearer than Monsieur Soyer’s monster 
restaurant ; all these things, whether to delight the eye or please the 
taste, might reach the Palace of Industry from all-producing France! 

Belgium—in so many things the formidable rival of her southern neigh- 
bour—succeeded, decked like a bride in Mechlin and Brussels lace (that 
handiwork for which women barter their peace of mind), or richly arrayed, 
like a burgomaster’s wife, in the ponderous silk of Antwerp; and beneath 
her feet the priceless carpets of Tournay, in whose soft fabric those feet 
were completely buried. She pointed to Ghent for her cotton manu- 
factures, to Verviers for her cloths, and gazed with pride on Liége as the 
—< of her cutlery and fire-arms, where the attributes of Sheffield 
and Birmingham are united. Holland, the elder sister of Flanders, 
moved onward with dignified, but measured pace, a thrifty housewife, 
proud of the family linen, which—like everything else—she keeps so 
scrupulously clean; proud of the rich spices, strong waters, and rare 
2n2 
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cordials (sent her from abroad), which she jealously hides inher strong 
closet (the key hangs at her girdle); and prouder still of the gorgeous 
tulips in her garden, for which her sedate money-making husband has given, 
in ae guilders, more than a king’s ransom. ‘The stately vroww has a 
store of delft ware—it is old-fashioned now, but she is proud of that too; 
she has a wondrous collection of lacquered boxes and sharp packing 
needles from Japan; a vast hoard of Chinese money, which no spend- 
thrift son will squander ; a tame stork, which, tho she pets it, she is 
sorry at heart is not an ostrich, on account of its marketable feathers; a 

dous organ—a very forest of timber and metal—which she would 
send to the Exhibition, only it is not possible to ship it on board her 
broadest bottoms; a shop full of borax and camphor, and smalt, and 
vermilion, and rouge (which she wouldn’t touch, not even with a hare’s 
foot, for anything you could give her); and scents and perfumed oils, 
which she makes and distils herself; and diamonds, of which she is the 
best judge in Europe, knowing how to cut them better than anybody 
else. So proud of her stores is this old Dutch lady, that she can scarcely 
refrain from packing up her small round cheeses, ioe kegs of salt butter, 
and barrels of red herrings, that they may testify to her utility at the 
Fair of All Nations. She has handsome head-dresses and splendid ear- 
rings; but these are heirlooms which she mustn’t part with, even for a 
day, and, moreover, she means to wear them when she comes to London 
for her season ticket. 

Germany next presented herself, unde: three different aspects: the 
northern division bearing her own name—a vast conglomerate called the 
Zollverenm—and Austria, resolute in keeping aloof, unless she could cast 
her net over everything else from the shores of the Baltic to the banks 
of the Po, and dictate one universal law to Germans and Italians, Slaves, 
Croats, Czecks, and Hungarians. Manifold are the productions of the 
Teuton and Sclavonian races. 

Berlin has wealth of trinkets of iron, fit metal for a people so warlike; 
Elberfeld dresses half the world in its dyed cottons; Cologne displays her 

Jflacon \abelled with the (right) address of (the real) Jean Marie Farina; 
Solingen balances the foil and proves the well-tempered blade of the 
“‘Schliiger,” renowned in the ‘‘renownings’’ of Germany’s bellicose 
students; Magdeburg modestly appeals to her various merchandise ; 
Bremen takes upon herself the task of preparing the tobacco which all 
the rest of Germany smokes,—and Dresden paints the bowls of all the 
German pipes ; Leipzig manufactures books which this year nobody will 
have time to read ; Meissen give birth to the shepherds and shepherdesses 
who exist only on consoles and chimney-pieces ; Frankfort has her own 
fair, but that attraction must cease for a time; Nuremberg still vaunts 
her toys, though the marvellous work of Kraft, of Adam Vischer, and 
of Wentzel Jamitzer belongs to a past age; Munich has sculpture and 
bronze, and stained glass, and glowing frescoes, and bright mosaics ; and 
the simple Tyrolese rivals the Switzer’s patient labour on the long winter 
nights, when all other occupation ceases. Surely the things we have spoken 
of, and, more, the things we have left unnamed, were to be gathered in 
any. 

There are yet more names on the list. Scientific Denmark, with 
her accurate instruments for measuring time and space. Learned 

Sweden, a hortus siccus in her hand anda medallion of Linnzus on her 
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breast. Half-civilised Russia, with a Paris bonnet on her head, a bear- 
skin on her shoulders, in the midst of which blazes a diamond star, and 
beneath which shines a brazen cuirass, a long cut-and-thrust sword by 
her side, seven-league boots well garnished with spurs on her lower limbs, 
in either clutch grasping a knout and a pair of curling-irons, and her whole 
on reflected in one of her own looking-glasses, before which she admir- 
mely stands. She is rich in gold and platina and malachite, in furs, in 
ow, and in hemp, and through one or other of these media is prepared 

to contribute to the world’s industry. 

Of foreign lands America comes the last. Follow the course of her 
rivers, examine her seaboard, track her footsteps across the prairies and 
rocky mountains,—follow her into the Far West, amidst falling forests 
and flying Indians,—cross her immense lakes, whirl with her through 
her swamps and savannahs, or pause amidst her rising and risen cities, 
and ask what variety of manufacture exists which the enterprise, and toil, 
and acuteness of the United States cannot supply, with little to fear from 
the result of .niversal competition. 

To give the rest of the world its chance, the British colonies had their 
assigned space ; every zone of the earth, and every temperature beneath 
the sun, received the command to exhaust their riches and lay them at 
the feet of Queen Victoria. 

Such, as this outline imperfectly declares, were the means possessed by 
friend and subject to assist England in rendering her Crystal Palace the 
worthy shrine of the world’s pilgrimage; and no sooner was the call 
made than it was promptly responded to. At every great port in the 
kingdom, on the quays of London, Liverpool, Hull, Bristol, and South- 
ampton, the turmoil of landing and receiving packages soon became 
incessant, and even yet is scarcely ended. The custom-house officers no 
longer walked up and down with their hands in their blue waistcoat 
pockets, and the detective eyes of the searchers were turned towards 
more important objects than a preternatural bustle or a false-bottomed 

rtmanteau. ‘Travellers, returning on their own accounts, reached 

ome with unvexed souls; Eliza’s “ Jouvin’’ gloves passed undiscovered ; 
Mrs. Blossomley’s third bonnet was not charged for,—and, luckier still, 
was uncrushed; and at the very bottom of Mr. Horrock’s carpet-bag, 
the bottle of brandy, so carefully rolled up in a dressing-gown, remained 
unbroken. 

The plot, moreover, began to thicken in the streets, and the streets 
themselves put on a gayer aspect. Shabby shop-fronts were removed, 
and bronze and plate-glass supplied the place of painted wood and dingy 

anes. ‘The bootmakers made models of their customers’ favourite legs, 
and paraded them in tops and buckskins, in gigantic wide-mouthed tubes 
that passed for hunting-gear, and in delicate silk and French polish “ for 
evening parties ;’’ and, but that the limbs appeared so calm and un- 
rumpled, one would have thought that surgical operations on a large 
scale had been performed in these bootmakers’ establishments. The 
tailors, who were very particular in stating that there they spoke every 
language under the sun—“ Francais,” “Deutsch,” “ Espaiol,” “ Ita- 
liano,” and ‘“ Cherokee’’—got up the most bewildering dressing-gowns, 
the hairiest and most poodle-like paletots, the sportingest waistcoats, the 
tightest and most expansive ladies’ habits, the most elaborate dress-coats, 
and the most impossible waistcoats. They took it into their heads that the 
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inhabitants of France and Germany were coming to London in the cos- 
tumes which their ancestors wore when they fought with Cesar and 
Agricola, and filled the columns of the Times and Morning Chronicle 
with advertisements, setting forth, in elegant French, the fact that ‘des 
commis, réunissant le tact et l’intelligence aux bonnes maniéres, sont 
constamment & la disposition des visiteurs ;’’ or, in less palatable German, 
the similar assurance, addressed to the “Publicum und Fremde,” that 
“‘gu jeder Zeit stehen tiichtige und verstiindige Assistenten bereit jede 
Auskunft iiber alle Geschaft betreffenden Gegengtiinde zu ertheilen,” to 
receive and execute the orders they might be favoured with. 

The cultivation of foreign languages extended also, greatly to the dis- 
comfiture of the honest reader of plain English only, to the vendors of 
‘** Morison’s Pillen,’’ and the ‘ Pillules Morison,” which were desig- 
nated the ‘“ Universal-Kriiuterarzneien,” and ‘ Médicine Végétale Uni- 
verselle ;” while our friend Mechi’s razors were styled ‘‘ Rasirmessern,”’ 
and “ Navajas de Afeitar ;” and the “curiosos” were told that they 
ought on no account to “omitir el hacer una visita A la tienda de 
Mechi.” It became hardly possible to take up a newspaper—and the 
infection is rapidly spreading—without making the discovery that you 
might have “‘ Comfort mit Oeconomie gepaart,”’ in the shape of ‘chops, 
steaks, and a bed,” at a very fashionable establishment, “nine doors 
from the Monument ;” and that, instead of going te Paris to hunt up the 
defunct Rocher de Cancale in the Rue Bleu, you might enjoy a little one 
of the same name, quite as good, and a great deal nearer, by only 
stepping (with money in your pocket) into the first Bayswater omnibus 
you happened to meet with. 

As a sign of the times, the Hétel d’Italie, in Sherrard-street, painted 
its doors and window-sills sky-blue, and prepared for a most terrific gas- 
tronomic campaign; the Sabloniére announced its “ table d’hote at six 
-@’eloek,” and inwardly resolved not to give a new coat of paint to any- 

‘thing; while the Provence Hotel, which had given shelter to our ac- 
quaintances Monsieur Coquelicot. and Madame Lablonde, gave out the 
-startling intimation that “ restauration a la carte” was incessant in that 
establishment. Even the old-fashioned chop-houses in the Strand and 
Haymarket began to look about them ; the “ Boars and Castles” whetted 
‘their tusks and threw open their portals; the “ Belles Sauvages” looked 
amiable; the ‘“ Queen’s Arms” expanded hospitably ; the “ Blue Posts” 
~declared themselves fixtures ; “ Williams,’’ who (perfidiously) came “from 
Betsy’s,” intimated his resolve to supply luncheons and dinners on his 
‘Own account (to confirmed bachelors ones and “ Mrs. Robertson,” who 
had been residing for the last century with Dr. Johnson, in Fleet-street, 
-abandoned the great lexicographer, and set up housekeeping for herself 
in Maiden-lane. Nor were the creature-comforts alone considered. 
‘The head was cared for, and the feet also: for the sake of the former, 
the St. George’s Chess Club announced “a grand chess tournament ;” 
and for the behoof of the latter, a brigade of shoeblacks turned out from 
the ragged school in Field-lane, in scarlet jackets of the most astonishing 
brilliancy. The interpreters, ‘as a body” (wherever they may happen 
to exist), began, for the first time in their lives, to look up; and those 
who had “ Wohnungen,” or lodgings, to let, not only looked up, but also 
very considerably ahead. They were right in doing so, for John Bull’s 
preparations were not without a cause. It was no longer the Quadrant 
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and ‘“ Leicester-squarr” that exhibited signs of the friendly invasion, but 
in all directions foreigners surged up, affording convincing proof of their 
anxiety to see the latest wonder of the world, to applaud the design of 
Prince Albert, render homage to the genius of Paxton, and admire the 
unwearied industry and zeal of Messrs. Fox and Henderson. 

Shoals of the “ Briiderschaft” also appeared ; fervid Italians in bands, 
like brigands or opera-singers (plunder being the object of both these 
classes), hurried to London; and Switzerland emptied her valleys to 
inundate Regent-street. 

The Saint Lawrence frigate not only brought her overwhelming con- 
tribution of dry goods, but something drier still,—in the person of the 
president of “The Everlasting Gold Bluff Sand Company,” who had 
‘taken a passage in her from New York, and came—like his com 
from Paris—to see whether “a pretty smart spekilation in dust” was 
likely to answer in Britain; and firmly resolved that it shouldn't cave 
an” if he could prevent it. Nor was his project by any means a soli- 
tary one ; for whether he came from the “ diggins ”’ on the Sacramento, 
“was raised in pleasant Texas, or had served his time in “the Tombs” at 
New York, Brother Jonathan helped himself on with his shiniest coat, 
and fetched across the Atlantic, to see whether he couldn’t ‘make a 
a somehow ” oo the Britishers. Not a weekly steamer ran up the 

ersey that did not bring a full cargo of “strangers” from every one 
-of the unions waved over by the “ star-spangled banner ;” not a packet 
showed its flag on the Southampton water that was not crowded with a 
living freight of dusky cman wn and duskier Portuguese ; of swarthy 
Moors aud swarthier Egyptians; of cane-coloured East Indians and 
‘copper-coloured Tartars; of mulattoes with complexions of a lively 
brown, and of Haytians (who had satisfied themselves about glory under 
Soulouque) with countenances—such as Solomon loved—of a lovely 
‘black. At Dover and Folkstone, and eke at the Tower Stairs, steamer 
cafter steamer arrived with the bearded civilisation of Europe. There 
was “ your straw-coloured beard,” representing Russia, Norway, Sweden, 
and the whole of the north of Germany; “your orange-tawny beard,” 
those who dwell on the Rhine and its tributaries ; and ‘“ your purple-in- 
grain beard,” our excellent democratic neighbours the French, who speak 
their own language so well and every other tongue so badly. ere 
‘was, in fact, an assortment of beards more than enough to satisfy the 
cravings of a dozen monopolists like Bottom the Weaver; and these 
avere to “wag all” in the Crystal Palace in the merry month of May. 

En attendant the coming off of the opening day, we must now see 
what some of our particular friends had been busy about. 


CHAPTER V. 


ENGLISH DIET; LOVE-MAKING IN THE STREET; AND THE HOUSE OF A 
MAN OF BUSINESS. 


Wuen M. Adolphe Coquelicot returned home he resumed his inter- 
rupted correspondence. As the letter which he wrote to his daughter 
will probably present a livelier picture of his sensations on arriving in 
London than any description of ours, we take the liberty of translat- 
ing it: 
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“ Hétel de Provence, Leicester-squarr. 
“ My pear CLOTILDE. 


“ It. will be a satisfaction to\you and my brother Martin to know that 
I have arrived:safely in this vast.and original city within so short. a space 
of my leaving and that.already I have made some progress in our 
affairs. The distance from Paris to. London, including the voyage across 
the sea (which I admit to be detestable), occupies little more time than 
it takes.one to go from the Faubourg St. Denis to Montmorency, with 
this advantage, that you are less tired at the end of the journey than at 
the, beginning—a thing that can by no means be: said after travelling 
four or five leagues in a coucouw. It is, in fact, the flight of a bird, and 
except that the looks of the people, their strange manners, and their odd 

, are totally different from our own, you would hardly think it 
possible that so few hours could have brought about so great a change. 

But as it is well known that a true Frenchman surmounts all diffi- 
culties without troubling himself about the manner in which they are to 
be overcome, I confidently expect that in a few days I shall be com- 
pletely master of the position. The first thing to be done in England is 
to learn to English ; without that, it is not easy for a foreigner 
to have much success. But the key to the language is soon found. 
It consists, in addition to a few ordinary phrases of civility, of one 
short word—*‘ Yas!’ For example: in saluting an acquaintance, you 
say, ‘How you do—yas!’ and immediately you are understood, and 
your own health is inquired. after; and in their hospitality they ask, 
‘Will you some beer?’ to which you answer, ‘Yas!’ and they give 
you you require. This being the case, it is proper for the 
foreigner to say ‘ Yas’ on all occasions, whether he is asking a question or 
replying to one; that-little word smooths down every impediment. You 
know that I had already prepared myself for England by studying that 
valuable book, ‘ L’Anglais sans Maitre en Vingt-cinq Legons,’ which I 
bought in the Rue Ventadour for three francs ;. and although I did not 
get through more than two of those lessons, the service which they have 
rendered me is immense,—and I particularly desire that you will occupy 
yourself with the volume, and engage your uncle to do the same; you 
can. thus:converse fluently with each other before you leave Paris, which 
will be a great advantage. 

“The next thing, after the language, for a stranger to vanquish, is 
the diet. On landing at Dover, in a state of emptiness which is not to 
be described, on account of the associations, which it awakens, every tra- 
veller was clamorous for breakfast; and had it not been for the violence 
of our hunger, it would scarcely have been possible to eat the huge 
pieces of cold ‘ biff’ which were set before us. Only imagine, my dear 
Clotilde, that when seated behind one of these masses I underwent a total 
eclipse, and became invisible from the opposite side of the table. I 
gazed with astonishment at this gigantic plat, which I knew not how to 
attack. . Presently a stout, elderly man, dressed in black, like one of the 
huissiers of the Assembly, but who was, I discovered, a waiter, approached 
me with.a monster knife and fork, the blade of the former being at least 
a metre in length ; and. in a short, jerking manner of speech observed, 
‘Round - biff, sar ?’ ——— I knew what he meant, or was ony 

ly; with a dexterity that was truly marvellous, my plate was cove 
“=P ‘biff’ as with a carpet. I Coesedletely ne eat some, and 
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found it truly delicious, and of a savour of which it is not possible. to 
form:an. idea till it is tasted; and I was eagerly devouring it—anxious 
to replace what 1 had lost—when, in an: unlucky moment, the same 
man in black cast bis eye once more u me. ‘Good God, sar!’ he 
exclaimed, in»a tone of the most violent despair, ‘ you eat “ biff” without 
mustard!’ This I learnt afterwards to be one of the strongest preju- 
dices of an Englishman ;—to separate ‘biff’ and. mustard is, in his 
opinion,.a greater crime than the separation of Church and State. You 
are aware, Clotilde, that for the excellent mustard sold by your uncle 
Martin, and for which he received the medal of honour with his brevet 
@invention, I have an infinite regard; and believing this to be the 
same, and that its delicate flavour would assist in restoring the tone of 
my stomach, I helped myself very plentifully, putting a large quantity 
on my ‘ biff,’ which I hastily swallowed. Nom de mille cornichons,— 
how can tell you what I instantly suffered! {It was as if I had sud- 
denly taken a ion poison! It choked me in my throat, burnt off the 
roof of my mouth, seized me by the nose, as if my bitterest enemy were 
wrenching that organ from my face, and compelled my eyes to stream 
with scalding tears ;—those eyes that have looked on the overthrow of 
dynasties without a twinkle. I darted from my seat, dragging away 

tablecloth and upsetting an urn full of boiling water in my flight. 
I sputtered and strove to get rid of the nauseous mixture. I clenched 
my fists, and raged up and down the saloon, uttering the deepest male- 
dictions against so barbarous. a sauce; and but for the fear of sacrificing 
the good understanding between two great nations, and putting an end 
to the Great Exhibition, I firmly believe I should have cut off the head 
of the waiter with his own carving-knife. The old miscreant came rush- 
ing towards me. ‘Smell to your bread, sar!—smell. to your bread, sar |’ 
he vociferated ; but what he meant by those expressions I vainly endea- 
voured to guess. Seeing my imability to comprehend him, he seized 
some bread from the table and thrust it close to my nose. I gasped 
for breath, and, as I did so, the terrible pain abated, as if by magic. 
The waiter smiled, and though but an instant before I could have shed 
his blood like water, my feelings of resentment evaporated. I reflected 
that he was, in all probability, a respectable pére de famille like myself; 
and after folding him in a close embrace, in token of reconciliation, I 
again took my place at the breakfast-table, where I finished a great 
deal more ‘ biff,’ but touched no more mustard. 

‘«T have often heard that the English have but one sauce to all their 
dishes, but I little thought I should so soon fall a victim to the diabolical 
contrivance. 

“This, however, has been my only experiment upon English living, 
for, owing to the experience of a French lady, one of my fellow-travellers, 
who has visited London several times, I am established—as you will 
observe—in a French hotel. It happens, singularly enough, to stand at 
the corner of ‘ Bear-strit,’ which, literally translated, means the Jue 
aux Ours, though there are no more bears in it than in our own; so 
that I find myself almost at home, particularly when I am favoured with 
the society of Madame Lablonde, the lady of whom I have spoken. She 
is by profession a somnambulist, but has also a very extensive connexion 
ith some large houses of business both in Paris and London. — 

“T have not yet learnt in what their spécialité consists; indeed, I 
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believe their dealings are in a general way, and that the entreprise has 
been set on foot to meet the exigencies of the Great Exhibition ; but I 
am. informed by Madame Lablonde that their capital is enormous, and 
that they reckon immense profits. The name of the company is 
the ‘ itation ‘Anrifique de tous les Pays,’ and their Paris establish- 
ment is in the Rue de Bondy, not far from the Rue de Lancry. One of 
their operations in London will be to form what is called here a ‘ Club,’ 
as a point de réunion for foreigners of all nations. At present the 
general principle alone is laid down, which is to accommodate, or take in, 
as many as possible; but the details will, very shortly, be set before the 

ic. Madame Lablonde has promised me a list of the directors; and 
in a country so full of speculators as England, it will not be long before 
a number of very imposing names—so she assures me—will be obtained. 
She has obligingly offered me several shares, en commandite ; but as I 
am one who like to look after my own affairs, I reserve my adhesion till 
I know something more of the prospects of the company. In case, how- 
ever, that the speculation should prove a very fine one, I have not abso- 
lutely said ‘No;’ and in the mean time (do not read to my brother 
Martin what relates to this matter) desire our cousin Dubrocq, the notary 
public, to make some inquiries on the subject. If the venture is in 
reality Californian, it would be a pity not to have something to do with 
it. me Lablonde is evidently a very clever person, but I am, as 
yet, ignorant of her antecedents. Of her good nature there can be no 
doubt, for she has very kindly undertaken this morning to show some 
part of London to another fellow-traveller of ours, Monsieur Blumentopf, 
a German, whose acquaintance I made en route; and she is now absent 
for that purpose. It is true she has business to transact in the city with 
some directors, and M. Blumentopf, besides being a good-looking young 
man, will serve as a protector; but to transact her affairs, she might 
as easily have gone en voiture; so her kindness towards him remains 

same. 

“It is for this reason that I am sitting alone in my chamber, the 
window of which looks out upon a grande place called Leicester-squarr. 
It is about the size of the Place Vendéme; but neither in the centre, as 
with us, nor anywhere else that I can see, is there anything for an 
Englishman to be proud of. The houses that surround the squarr are of 
all sizes and colours—-some of a dirty brown, others of a dirty white; 
but whether they are white or brown, all of them are equally dirty. On 
the outsides are numerous affiches: Burford’s Panorama—Linwood’s 
Exhibition — Wine Shades — The Greatest Wonder of the World, 
Hatching by Steam—Tremendous Sacrifice— Western Institution— 
Guinness’s Stout—and a multitude of others, which are too far off for 
me to copy: Along the upper side of the squarr is continually passing a 
stream of people, who are tempted to buy a number of objets from 
merchants who station themselves close to the pavement offering their 
wares, as they do on the Boulevards in Paris. Some of them are selling 
almanacks—others silver medals—others combs, buttons, pocket-books, 

umbrellas. At one corner is a dégraisseur, surrounded by a crowd 
of people; he seizes a dirty boy by the collar, and begins to scrub 
his jacket with a piece of soft stone, or some substance like that, which he 
holds in his hand; the boy has a face which gets redder and redder; he 
tries. to escape, and is ready to cry, but the pitiless dégraisseur continues 
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to scrub him; he then turns him round with an air of triumph, and says 
something I cannot hear, which makes the laugh ; he lets the boy go, 
who slinks into the crowd, and then he sells his merchandise. amongst those 
who, it is plain, are very much in want of it. This scene is gay enough, 
and up one of the streets a little further off is Polichinelle, to make it 
payer’ but.all the rest of the squarr is excessively ¢riste—not a human 

gis seen to on the other sides. In the middle, however, there 
stands a miserable stone mi on horseback, like the Commandant de 
Seville, as he is represented at the Ambigu. The workmen are now 
busy in digging the foundations for a building, which is to hold a monster 
globe, for the people of all countries to visit and find themselves at 
home in. 

“ But I must leave off my description, for a visitor is announced to see 
<a * * + . 

“‘ In closing my letter, for which I have very few minutes left, I must 
tell you that the person who called upon me was the valet de chambre of 
M. de Beauvilliers, un personage trés riche et trés distingué, who came 
to London yesterday at the same time as myself. There is a little 
romance in his affair with which the mouchoir brodé that was made b 
us and sold to the English milord for the jour de l’an is connected. It 
will find its way after all into the Exhibition, and, what is quite as agree- 
able, I shall get a good deal of money by the transaction. In my next 
letter I shall tell you all about it, and will then fix the day when you 
are to leave Paris with your uncle Martin. I embrace you tenderly, and 
him also, and remain, your affectionate father, 

“ ADOLPHE CoQvuELIcor. 

‘On m’assure qu’on porte les manchettes toutes aussi larges 4 Londres 
qu’ a Paris.” 


M. Adolphe kept his promise faithfully, and a very short time elapsed 
before the rest of the Coquelicot family made their appearance; the ex- 
cellent Martin forgetting, in the hurry of his departure from Paris, to in- 
voke the aid of his patron saint by branding himself on some part of his 

with a red-hot horseshoe, that custom having been invariably 
practised during the middle ages, when respect for the saints was a little 
more rife amongst French travellers than it happens to be at present. 

It may be inferred, from the slight indication which we have alread 
/ given of the pursuits of Madame Desirée Lablonde, and in spite of M. 
Adolphe Coquelicot’s praise, that pure disinterestedness was not the 
basis of all her actions. Direct her thoughts as much as she would to 
the affairs of the other world, there were, nevertheless, moments when 
her extra-lucidity occupied itself to the full as earnestly with the con- 
cerns of this. We do not wish to wrong the lady, but for our own part 
we should be inclined to say that one of the two worlds was always made 
subservient to the other; which kicked the beam Madame Lablonde’s 
career will determine. 

In what school of somnambulism Madame Lablonde acquired her art 
we have no means of knowing; whether she was a pupil of Dupotet, or a 
disciple of Alphonse Cahagnet, we cannot decide; but one thing is 
tolerably certain—that she had become a very successful practitioner ; 
and the fact tends greatly to exalt the reputation of the Parisians for good 
sense, when we state that at least one half of the holders of tickets in the 
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eelebrated : ‘of the “Li d'Or,” applied :for lucky ‘numbers to 
‘the iL” At»this«lottery,:as is:well known, anybody, who 
hasthe luck,:may for one: miserable franc obtai the handsome amount 
of sixteen thousand pounds sterling, or—it sounds even better in French 
—the magnificent sum of four thousaud francs! To satisfy 
the Parisians ee is-all ready, and only waiting the advent of 
the fortunate holder‘of the prize to transform itself into current coin, the 
— orvemsmnan A on view at the bureaux of the lottery on the Boulevard 

tmartre; and lest:anyone. should make a mistake and go to the 
wrong house in search of fortune, we beg to add, that the office is at 
No. 10, and that all others are counterfeit. As the tickets are still en 
vente, nothing has yet occurred to disturb the infallibility of Madame 
Lablonde’s predictions, and those who hold the lucky numbers remain 
as sanguine as before 

Now, it is:plain that,.an individual who can inspire so many persons 
with faith must ibe a very desirable ally in any speculation of magnitude 
which depends chiefly on opinion ; and it will excite no surprise—when 
the reader bears in mind that: Madame Lablonde acted on the hint of M. 
Carlier in leaving Paris—that the French directors of the ‘‘ Exploitation 
Aurifique” should cast their eyes on her asa valuable agent in London 
for extending the advantages _ to the public by the new com- 
pany. That they did:so we have seen by what M. Coquelicot said in 

is letter; how she fulfilled her mission it remains for us to show. 

When Mahomet had fully matured the project of his new creed, his 
first step was to innoculate his wife Cadijah with a sincere belief, being 
well aware that one real enthusiast is worth a hundred adherents, who 
become so. only complacently, or from motives of personal interest. 
Madame Lablonde acted on the same principle, and silsianiee she could 
find materials plastic enough to mould into the required shape, she did 
not neglect the opportunity. She imagined that in Herr Blumentopf she 
had encountered just wiih a person as she desired to meet with for the 
furtherance of the scheme to which she had just Jent her aid. As a 
German, and therefore naturally given to mysticism, he was, to a certain 
extent, ready made for her purpose; he would give credit to -all her 
Sybilline powers, and believe at once in them; all that remained, there- 
fore, was to ascertain whether he was quite as great a fook in matters of 
business. as in -his ideas of spiritualism. She. soon discovered that, 
in this respect, he possessed the ‘amount of intelligence which usually 
goes to the composition of a German Kauffman; that, as a dealer in 
broadcloths, he understood his métier thoroughly; and as the chief test of 
sanity is held to be a knowledge of the value of money, that he was so far 

sane. To move him, then, to her purpose, and mislead him in 
a = after worldly gain, it was necessary that he should become 
ver, 


When a lady makes up her mind for this kind of game, the odds are 
that she leaves off a winner. With youth and beauty—two excellent 
trump cards—the ‘issue is seldom doubtful ; but when their absence has 
to be — by the ‘player's skill the event is not quite so certain. 
Now, truth compels us to state that Madame Lablonde placed her reliance 
rather on her intellectual strength than on that of her personal charms. 
Not that she neglected the latter (what woman does, even amongst the 
Bosjesmen?), but, with all her experience in the use of dyes and cosmetics, 
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een: emai could give, she was 
not able to compel the wrong side of five-and-forty to wantin attrac- 
tions of the right side of five-and-twenty. Still she made up very well, 
and by dint of good eyes, well chosen teeth, and considerable skill in 
the management. of her veil, contrived to for only two-thirds of 
her real age. Her voice, as we have said, was against her but she 
Pere Ws this defect by the choice of her words, and, moreover, 

ept it under as much as possible; it was only in moments of excite~ 
ment, or when she had no particular design upon her auditors, that she 
allowed it to have full play. 

_ The brotherly hospitality of the Clifford-street Schneider-meister not 
having extended to the offer of a bed for the season, when beds in 
‘London were likely to be worth a German ‘prince’s revenue, Herr Blu« 
mentopf had not yet fixed himself in a lodging; and it was while wait- 
ing to discover one, in the search after which Madame Lablonde had 

ised her assistance, that he joyfully accepted her kind offer of show- 
ing him the town. 

After ing her victim through some of the leading thoroughfares 
at the West-end, and exciting innumerable “wunderschéns,” “ unge- 
heures,” and ‘‘unmdgliches,”—the simple and constant expressions of 
German admiration—Madame Lablonde conducted Herr Blumentopf 
whither her own affairs led her. The way lay through streets much less 
frequented than those they had traversed, aa | the comparative quiet and 
absence of hurrying crowds afforded at length an opportunity for conver- 
sation. . 

“And is it long,” she inquired, adroitly adopting the word dearest to 
German ears,—“ is it long since you quitted Fatherland ?” . 

« Ah, mein Gott!” exclaimed the Brunswicker, his apostrophes being 
always in his own language, “it is now nearly a month since T left the 
banks of the Ocker, but I visited several places on business on my way, and 
stayed a fortnight in Paris.” 

‘“‘ To which circumstance I was indebted for the pleasure of meeting 
you on the Calais railway.” 

‘“¢Ganz gewiss,” said the literal German. 

“‘ Gance gevice,” returned Madame Lablonde, in accents ‘ong drawn 
out, “what does that mean?” 


‘“‘T beg pardon ; I should have translated,—it ‘means, ‘ Undoubtedly.’” 


““What.a noble language is yours!—how strong and yet how sweet ! 
Who would think it difficult to pronounce? But we find it so in 


France. Your own name for instance—Blon—Blin—Blanc-manteau, ° 


—is that it ?” 


“Nein! it is Blumentopf!” And he laid a strong accent on the last: 


letter. 
‘“¢ Blea—mon—etoffe—ah, c’est ca—que vent dire ce nom-la ?” 

“Ca signifie dans notre langue, un pot aux fleurs !”’ 

“Quelle charmante idée,” exclaimed the Sybil; “ il faut étre Allemand 
pour avoiride tels noms! And your Christian name ?”’ 

“Karl Gustav.” 

' “Karl! ah, that is pretty well; but Gustave—that is adorable! May 
I:call you Gustave? Do you ever read Paul de Kock? I thought not. 
Itisa pity; one of his noblest creations is named Gustave. you 
know,” continued Madame Lablonde, with animation, “that if it were 
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ible for me to doubt of the existence of spiritual agency—I, who 
ve been chosen to interpret the mysteries of another world” (“moy- 
ennant trois francs par téte,” she thought to herself), “the very fact of 
your being called Gustave, and the association with it of lovely flowers, 
would compel me to that belief. I may whisper to you, then—but it is: 
in the strictest confidence—that the spirit who rules over my star dis- 
closed to me in my last trance the name of the mortal whose planet is 
co-ordinate with mine. Do you understand Sanscrit ?” 

“Nein!” replied Blumentopf, beginning to feel deeply interested, and 
staring with his large blue eyes like the owl on Ilsenstein—“ nein !” 

“I wish you did. The spirits that appear to me always speak in 
Sanscrit, or some other remarkable language. Now, the name of my 
twin star is Champaca, which means, literally, ‘a flower-pot,’ from 
‘ Champac,’ a beautiful flower, the exact colour of—of—no, do not look 
at me so earnestly, I cannot tell you if you do; it is a blue flower. 
But, what is more strange, the spirit displayed a scroll, on which was 
written, in letters of fire, a distinguished at name, borne by a. 
great Swedish conqueror, and never bestowed ignobly; all who are born 
under the planet ‘ Champaca’ bear that name.” 

“What is it?” anxiously inquired the Brunswicker, his love of the 
supernatural now fully sitiiened. 

‘* You have just mentioned it,” replied Madame Lablonde, in a faint 
voice; “it is your own!” 

“ Dies’ ist die merkwiirdigste und unbekannteste Sache!” exclaimed 
Herr Blumentopf, swallowing all he heard, and ready to swallow as much 
more. He absolutely gasped for another dose, and Madame Lablonde, 
seeing how matters stood, kindly administered a full one. The effect of 
the agreeable compound of flattery and mysticism, aided by some very 
tender glances, quite settled Herr Blumentopf. He pressed her closer to 
his side, and murmured, ‘‘ Herzliebste!” The fascinating Desirée was not 
able to reply to him in German, but she returned the pressure, which 
answered quite as well, and the enamoured Brunswicker walked on in 
silence, bewildered with tumultuous feelings. 

It was exactly the frame of mind that best suited Madame Lablonde’s: 
immediate, as well as her ultimate purpose, for she was not particularly 
anxious that such wits as her new lover possessed should be unnecessarily 
8 ed at that moment. 

eir walk had been a long one, and after various windings and 
doublings, had brought them out on the north side of the Regent’s Park, 
on the outskirts of St. John’s Wood. Madame Lablonde moved forward 
with the assured step of one who was well acquainted with the locality, 
and at vam arrived at a house which stood alone in a large garden, 
surrounded by a high wall. Unlike the dwellings near it—all of which 
were distingui by some patrician designation, such as “ Howard 
Lodge,” “ Cavendish Abbey,” ‘ Plantagenet Cottage,” ‘ Fitz-Mortimer 
Villa,” and the like—this house was unnamed ; “A 1,” in smal] characters 
on the gate-post alone affording enlightenment to the letter-carrier or 
casual visitor. It had not even the distinctive bell-plates for “ visitors”’ 
and “servants,” so necessary to the existence of the aristos of ‘The 
Wood.” What was beyond the wall could only be guessed at, even from 
the opposite side of the road, where the chimneys and blue-slated roof of 
the building only were visible; nor was there much disclosed when the 
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small closely-grated trap-door was half withdrawn, and the question asked 
ing the business of the persons who rang for admittance. 

* Is Mr. Jones at home?” asked Madame Lablonde, when this cere- 
mony had been performed. | 

A man’s voice was heard in reply, but no one was visible. 

* Mr. Jones has gone to America,” said the voice, in a steady tone, as 
if accustomed to return this answer. 

** Really !” returned Madame Lablonde, with corresponding calmness; 
“be so good as to let him have this card;” and she presented one as she 
spoke. 

The card disappeared through the wicket, and its presentation seemed 
to produce an instantaneous effect, for the door was suddenly opened, 
wide enough to admit one person at a time, and Madame Lablonde, 

ving whispered to her “bon Gustave” to wait for her “un petit quart 
— glided through the aperture, and the door was immediately 
closed. 

While Herr Blumentopf remains outside, chewing the cud of a fancy 
that was all sweetness, we will follow the lady. The mysterious janitor, 
who was a man of colour, grinned a very wide-mouthed welcome as soon 
as he saw Madame Lablonde’s well-remembered features, and precedin 
her up a short flight of steps, gave her admission to the house itself 
He tapped at a side door in the hall, and a deep-toned ‘Come in” re- 
sponded to the appeal. The negro disappeared for an instant, a hasty 
exclamation of surprise was heard, and the next moment Madame La- 
oe found herself in the presence of the individual whom she had 
sought. 

Mr. Jones—for the gentleman in question acknowledged himself (on 
this occasion) the owner of that remarkable name—was a tall, stout, and 
rather good-looking man of about fifty, with a florid complexion, a coun- 
tenance which the world calls “open,” and a jovial, good-humoured ex- 
pression on his somewhat blunt features. He was attired in a mornin 
costume, which, though a dishabille, was yet sufficiently splendid, os 
partook of an Oriental character, to which, also, many objects that were 
scattered about the apartment bore resemblance. His costume, for 
example, consisted of an elaborately-flowered shawl dressing-gown, the 
ground of which was purple and the lining scarlet, and it was confined 
round the waist by purple and scarlet cords, which terminated in enor- 
mous bunches like gigantic bell-pulls. The rest of his habiliments was 
artfully composed all of one piece of fine green shawl, the vest being 
fastened with matted gold buttons, and the wide trousers terminating in 
a broad border of palm-leaf pattern. Bright yellow slippers decked his 
feet, and on his head he wore a fez of crimson cloth with a blue silk 
tassel of no slight volume. A thick gold chain issued from beneath his 
flowing shirt-collar, and, crossing his ample chest, buried its snaky length in 
one of his waistcoat pockets. He was, in short, as brilliant a specimen of 
os terme ag as is to be seen anywhere out of Asia, not even exceptin 
the individuals who figure at the Café Ture, on the Boulevard des Italiens 
in Paris. From his style of dress and the nature of his occupation, Mr. 
Jones might, by a slight stretch of imagination, have been taken for one 
of those public writers in Constantinople, the Yazidji, who—for the eon- 
venience of adventurous Franks—indite love-letters and copies of Turkish 
verse for the aforesaid Franks to throw into the open lattices of the fair 
April.—vou. XCI. NO. CCCLXIV. 25 
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Odalisques, whose misfortune it is not to know how to read. That occupa- 
tion consisted, apparently, in registering a mat extensive correspondenee, 
a manuscript volume provided with a lock and key lying open before 
him, and the writing-table at which he sat being strewed with printed 
apers and letters. The “ Blue Book of Addresses,” Dod’s last “ Peerage,” 
Kelly’s “ Post-office Directory,” and other volumes of reference—French as 
well as English—were also lying about, and appeared to be a good-deal in 
requisition. On the chimney-piece was a handsome French clock, re- 
presenting “ The Sack of Troy,” in a very lively manner; it was sup- 
ported by some beautiful Sévres teacups and saucers with medallion por- 
traits of Madame du Barri, Madame de Pompadour, and other virtuous 
celebrities; and the comsoles on either side were covered with objets in 
china and bijouterie. Turkish swords and daggers, pistols richly mounted, 
a fur pelisse with a star on the breast, a cavalry uniform, with jack- 
boots to correspond, hats of different form and colour, numerous sticks 
and riding-whips, an Indian hookah, several Turkish and German pipes, 
a large box of cigars, and three or four wigs on blocks at one side of the 
apartment, were amongst the many things that caught the eye on enter- 
ing it. We have spoken of exercising the imagination ; very little of it 
was necessary here to make a stranger think he had accidentally stumbled 
upon a masquerade warehouse instead of a private gentleman’s study. 

On the entrance of Madame Lablonde, the occupant of the room— 
there are reasons for not calling him the owner of the mansion—rose 
from his seat, and welcomed her with considerable empressement. ‘The 
first greetings over, and the lady having found a seat on the sofa,—no 
easy matter, considering the crowd of things that already occupied it,— 
Mr. Jones addressed his visitor, speaking French or English just as it 
happened best to express his thought. 

‘‘ Eh bien, Desirée; comment vont les affaires?” 

“ Mais, pas mal, mon cher. Ca commence un peu. Tu as regu ma 
derniére lettre?” 

“ Si fait.” 

“« Alors, tu sais la chose ]i-bas?” P 

“ L’Aurifique ?” 

‘Sans doute. Et la perspective ici ?” 

“On ne peut mieux. Vois donc comme je m’occupe a écrire !” 

“ Jele vois bien. Et le resultat.” 

*« Je dis comme toi, ‘ca commence!’ ” 

Madame Lablonde having thus rapidly arrived at a general knowledge 
of the state of the case, looked round the room, omitting nothing in her 
sweeping glance, and said, with a smile: 

Les cambrioleurs feraient bien leur affaire ici, si, par hasard, on se 
trouvait dedans!” 

“* Very likely,” returned Mr. Jones, “but it’s not so easy to get in. 
Besides, dog never eats dog. By-the-by, I hope you have brought me 
some money. Everything is very expensive here, and just now I pay 
for what I get.” 

“ That won't last long, I hope,” replied the lady. “ Well,” she con- 
tinued, “1 have not come empty-handed; such guests are not welcome 
ones here, I know.” 

She took out a pocket-book as she spoke, and drew from one of its 
secret folds a piece of that nice, crisp, black-lettered paper, which per- 
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forms so many wonders here below. Mr. Jones lifted up one of the 
corners, seemed satisfied with the amount, and transferred it to his desk. 
The friends—if they were not something more—then entered fully into 
; — further detailing their conversation, the sum of it was as 
ollows: 

Having the Great Exhibition in view—or rather the pockets of the 
countless thousands who will flock to it—Mr. Jones, who was an Eng- 
lishman, or an American, or a Frenchman, or the native of any other 
country of which he was able to speak the language and personate 
the manners, was at this moment engaged in an operation of some 
extent, by which he hoped to reap considerable advantage. He had 
long been on intimate terms with the fair somnambulist, and was con- 
nected, moreover, with a good many gentlemen, both in Paris and else- 
where, whose profession by no means led them to shut their eyes on the 
affairs of this world. 

The “ Exploitation Aurifique” was a scheme that dovetailed very well 
with his own projects, and he had been diligently at work for some time 

in laying down his plans in a sufficiently comprehensive manner. The 
ubble of “ Shares” was for the general public: that was to be “strietly 
commercial.” The *‘Club” was intended to be more select; “ for the 
titled and the wealthy,—the man of pleasure and the man of travel.” 
‘The “ Table d’héte” and the “Salons de Réunion” were “for the pur- 
pose of concentrating into one focus the intellectual ability of all nations.” 
‘¢ Science” and “ Art,” “ Usefulness” and “ Amusement,” were all, in 
short, happily blended in the great undertaking which he meditated, and 
the letters and prospectuses which were heaped around him bore witness 
to his industry. Some fruits had already resulted from his labours, and 
as they proceeded—it had been agreed amongst the members of the 
society of which he was at present the unseen but active agent—that his 
associates should gradually make their appearance on the stage, and 
prepare for the grand coup whieh the summer was to realise. Madame 
Lablonde, a born intrigante, whose natural tendency to eseroquerie had 
been perfected by education and experience, was, as we have seen, the 
first to jom Mr. Jones, and the interview which now took place was 
extremely satisfactory to both parties. At its close the gentleman—who 
was a bon vivant by inclination and habit—was urgent in pressing his 
hospitality on his visitor, but resisting the temptation of ‘‘ My fellow, 
who is a West Indian, makes pepper-pot to perfection,” Madame Lablonde 
rose to go. 

“‘ J’ai un petit serin par 1a,” she said, pointing in the direction of the 
road where she had left Herr Blumentopf to meditate on her perfections, 
totally unconscious that he sees himself the object of very close scrutiny 
on the part of Policeman Z 50, on whose beat he stood; “j'ai un petit 
serin Allemand, .qui écorche le Francais comme une anguille et, par 
dessus le marché, me fait l'amour. Je te verrai 4 tantét. Adieu, Alfred. 
Va, mauvais Turc que tu es,—encore !—laisses-donc !" 

What the last sentence meant we can only explain by saying that 
Madame Lablonde adjusted her bonnet very carefully before she left the 
house, and that Mr. Jones walked up and down the room, stroking his 
chin, with the air of a man who had safely accomplished a difficult 
exploit. 
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Madame Lablonde was then let out of “A 1” as carefully as she had 
been admitted. She joined the Brunswicker with a rapid step, put her 
finger on her lips as she caught a glimpse of the policeman, moved 
briskly round the corner, and hailing an empty Hansom cab that was pass- 
ing, gave the word to Regent-street, and, together with her German 
swain, was whisked off before Z 50 had fairly sighted the vehicle. 


CuapTer VI. 


LONDON LODGING-—-THE SYBIL AND 1 HE VALET—AND THE BAIT 
SWALLOWED. 


Tue glory of living at an hotel is, like most other glories, both transi- 
tory pe expensive. With every disposition to enjoy themselves while 
they stayed in London, the Coquelicot family very soon discovered, that to 
do so entirely to their satisfaction, they must watch which way their 
money went. They began, therefore, by transferring their head-quarters 
from the Hédtel de Provence to a lodging hard by. The street which 
Monsieur Adolphe selected, by the advice of Madame Lablonde, who was 
as knowing in this as in most other matters, was situated at. the back of 
Leicester-square, and very near Newport Market. The locality had 
once upon a time been fashionable, that is to say, with dignitaries of the 
law—with whom a little fashion goes a great way—but even those mag- 
nates, in their slow progress westward, had at last deserted it, and houses 
that, in their day, had been occupied by chancellors and chief justices, 
now calmly let themselves out, at so much per floor per week, to the first 
comer able to pay for them. Having been originally constructed for 
higher purposes than their neighbours, these tenements were more capa- 
cious and offered more accommodation than the generality of London 
lodging houses, and in one of them our travelling friends were established. 

he Coquelicot family, who had been accustomed to the rez-de-chaussée 
in their own capital, i the ground-floor, as being, in their opinion, 
“plus gai’’—the first consideration with French people, even in a prison; 
there was not, to be sure, much gaiety in the street itself, but when 
Punch or the Fantoccini took refuge there, the family could see as well as 
hear the entertaining vagabonds. They were more accessible also in the 
— to the street cries, by studying which Monsieur Martin Coque- 
icot hoped tly to improve his English. Indeed, so great was his 
proficiency that, before he had been there a week, he was able to say 
“ Cats’—mee-e-aa-t” in a very effective manner; though what service 
this phrase was likely to render him in his communications with society, 
we have not yet discovered. , 

The first floor, which had the advantage of a back staircase, likely 
to be useful in her Sybilline and other questionable pursuits, was occupied 
by Madame Lablonde. She was too much of an old stager to care for 
the look-out, her chief object in choosing a lodging being facility of access 
and egress; and she, accordingly, preferred short streets, where people 
could whip round a corner in no time, and go in or out with the least 
likelihood of being observed. The same principle influenced her within 
doors, and the more exits and entrances there were to an apartment, the 
better.. In this respect, also, the ex-chancellor’s house was very service- 
able, for there were as many doors to the rooms as there are approaches 
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to the Court of Chancery; neither was the way out very dissimilar, at 
least in a moral point of view, the visitors having, in most cases, tolerably 
strong reasons for regretting that they ever went in. 7 

Herr Blumentopf—or Gustave, as Madame Lablonde delighted to call 
him—was installed in an apartment above that lady, and whenever he 
was not absorbed in the contemplation of her “ many-sidedness,”’ or 
engrossed by the “ Grammatik,’’ he passed his time in wondering, with 
his head out of the window; wondering how many Brunswicks could 
into London, wondering whether Madame Lablonde was as young as she 
called herself, and wondering whether he should get enough for dinner at 
the “ Gasthaus” Table d’Héte, in Leicester-street, whither he always 
repaired at feeding time. 

The rest of the house was filled with a miscellaneous collection of 

Poles, Italians, and Spaniards—some “ patriots,” and some not—who were 
stowed away in the attics and back rooms, cleaned their own boots and 
got up their own linen. 
_ ‘The first person who paid his respects to the Coquelicot family was 
‘. Monsieur Victor, the valet-de-chambre of M. Francois de Beauvilliers. 
The affair of the mouchoir brodé was soon arranged; so much of it, at 
least, as related to its being exhibited in the Crystal Palace. The 
purple velvet cushion on which it was displayed, and what Mademoiselle 
Clotilde prepared and ornamented with oe own fair hands, was placed 
_ under a glass case and duly deposited in the section devoted to French 
productions, and the lst of May was looked forward to with no little 
anxiety: by M. Adolphe Coquelicot, for the honour of his house, and 
by M. de Beauvilliers, for the hope he entertained that he might, on that 
day, discover the Unknown who had enthralled him. 

But Monsieur Victor had other reasons for presenting himself in the 
house where the Coquelicots dwelt; and amongst them may be men- 
tioned his desire to cultivate, a little more closely, his acquaintance with 
Madame Lablonde. He had about as much faith in somnambulism as in 
anything else that he could neither touch nor taste; but he was not one 
to afficher all his opinions, believing that it was quite soon enough to 
utter them when their concealment began to affect his own interests. As 
an admirer of beauty, he was charmed with Mademoiselle Clotilde in the 
parlour ; but as a worshipper of mind, his footsteps led him quite as often 
to the upper floor, where “the modern Sybil” gave out her oracles. 

The accomplished Desirée, who seldom hid her light under a bushel, 
or suffered the grass to grow under her feet, or—to speak without 
metaphor—rarely neglected an opportunity of doing something to “ better 
herself,”’ accorded a ready welcome to all who came to her with pro 
introductions. In truth, she was not at all difficult of access, provided 
she knew something beforehand of her visitors’ affairs, and felt satisfied 
that they had money in their pockets. The only people she objected to 
were those who could not afford to pay, and intrusive persons, like the 
police, who, she was in the habit of observing, “se fourraient le nez 
chez les personnes d’honneur comme qui dirait des repris de justice ;” an 
insult in the highest degree annoying to honourable and sensitive minds. 
Perfect liberty of action was her creed, both socially and pantaniy and 
not to be hampered in her endeavours to promote the happiness of man- 
kind, she had, for the present, made choice of London as her place of 
residence. This, she assured Monsieur Victor, was her principal motive 
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in coming to En land, and he replied by a most unimpeachable shrug, 
ignifying he nde so perfectly attained ot her sincerity that it was oat 
worth his.while to say so. Having performed this little ceremony, de 
part et d’autre, Madame Lablonde and Monsieur Victor felt capable of 
entering en matiére. 

To procure a large clientelle was a main object with the Sybil, less for 
the sake of the immediate profit—though this went for something in the 
account—than for the means it afforded of enabling her to prosecute 
more extensive designs, under the cloak of somnambulism. She had 
worn the mask long, and worn it so well, that there were moments when 
she almost believed in the reality of her own deceptions; at all events, 
her personification of the truth appeared so genuine that very few indeed 
expressed any doubt on the subject. Those who did so invariably got 
into all sorts of hot water with the true believers, for there is nothing 
that irritates the faithful so much as the exposure of a mystagogue, 
whether the article dealt in be Puseyism, Homceopathy, Clairvoyance, or 
any other fashionable humbug. 

Monsieur Victor aimed at influence, and was always on the qut vive to 
acquire it, as a stepping-stone to the wealth he coveted. He was not 
particular about the path he took, caring little whether it were straight 
or crooked, clean or dirty, provided it led in the required direction ; he 
employed his faculties like the proboscis of the elephant, either to lift a 
heavy weight or pick up a pin; and, according as it answered his pur- 
tt could be honest or the reverse; keeping counsel faithfully, or 

ing it without remorse, as the scale in which his interest lay seemed 
likely to preponderate. He had heard enough of the mysterious powers 
ascribed to Madame Lablonde, to feel satisfied that they might be rendered 
serviceable to him, if he could only bring her to his way of thinking. 

He had previously given the Pythoness an outline of his master’s 
position in the world, and he now went a little further, perceiving that 
to succeed with this lady it was necessary he should be more communi- 
cative. What he told her was not altogether new, for Madame Lablonde 
had greatly improved her acquaintance with M. Adolphe Cocquelicot, 
and already learnt something of the history of the mouchoir brodé, 
though she still continued in ignorance of the name of the real exhibitor. 
But when Monsieur Victor added that his master was the individual in 
question, and that he was desperately in love with an unknown English 
lady, Madame Lablonde began to be aware that the subject belonged to 
her own legitimate domain. The facts which the case presented were 
quite sufficient to support any superstructure she might be inclined to 
raise; the discovery of the lady must, of necessity, be for some time 
a matter of chance; it was, indeed, altogether dependent on accident ; 
she had, therefore, as good a prospect of success as any one else, with the 
additional advantage which her intriguing métier gave her. 

“ | am, of course, aware,” said Monsieur Victor, “‘of the exalted re- 
putation for extra-lucidity possessed by Madame; and that to find out 
who this English lady is would be to her a mere bagatelle, utterly beneath 
her consideration, if it simply consisted in the restoration of the handker- 
chief to its owner; but when Madame observes that the future of two 

of condition—for it cannot be doubted that the unknown belongs 
to that category depends upon the exercise of her extraordinary 
faculties, and that no common difficulty—in fact, no difficulty whatever— 
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will be suffered to interpose, without every effort being made for its 
removal, she will then clearly perceive that, to lend her assistance towards 
the accomplishment of the wishes of M. de Beauvilliers, is only to per- 
form a sucred duty to the world—and to herself.” 

Madame Lablonde saw plainly enough what shape the “efforts” which 


the astute valet mentioned were likely to assume, but a that he 
had some arriére-pensée, and, therefore, confined h , in the first 
instance, to generalities in making her reply. 


‘“‘ The powers which had been confided to her,” she said, “‘ were in their 
nature such as could not be abused. Magnetism was an exclusive and 
absolute faculty which no human agency was able to control. Still, it 
was susceptible of being directed to beneficial purposes, provided always 
the motives were pure. These, after what Monsieur Victor had stated, 
she could not dream of doubting—and, all the circumstances con- 
sidered, would be happy to aid M. Beauvilliers to the extent of her 
ability. But,” she continued, “every question had two sides; one bright, 
\. the other dark. The spiritualism of clairvoyance was too subtle in its 
nature to unfold itself without alloy to beings in hourly contact with the 
concerns of this nether world; to render it comprehensible and—as man- 
kind sought to profit by it—available, the uses of earth must be associated, 
It was strange, but no less true than strange, that, as in physics, where 
parts of the most opposite nature are combined, so in spiritual matters the 
essence was not altogether made up of spirit alone. While human nature 
remained still in a state of bondage this,” she feared, “‘must ever be the 
case. The time might come, and, indeed, she confidently expected its 
arrival, when the interchange of mind would be substituted for the 
ordinary circulating medium, but till that time came she was compelled 
to act like the rest of the world in treating of the every-day affairs of 
life. As long as we are under the necessity,” she concluded, “of eating 
and drinking, of wearing raiment, and of seeking artificial warmth and 
shelter, so long we must adopt the universal custom of satisfying the 
butcher and baker, the milkman, and the mercer. Materiality demands 
materiality ; to be homogeneous is a decree to which all must submit, and 
though she said it with regret, she was no less obliged to declare the fact 
that magnetism, as we!l as mutton, must be paid for in hard cash.” 

Monsieur Victor, who had formed a tolerably accurate idea of the 
Sybil’s meaning, long before she brought her jargon to a close, saw that 
the time had now arrived for the discussion of terms. 

‘<M. de Beauvilliers,” he observed, ‘‘ was rich, and, even where a mere 
fantaisie was concerned, was always disposed to pay handsomely; he 
could not doubt that he would be willing to do so on this occasion. But 
—there were other persons to be considered. He would only remind 
Madame that he—Monsieur Victor—was solely actuated by the desire to 
serve his master—no motive could be purer, as Madame herself would 
admit; but as virtue could not, if it would, be its own reward in the 
present state of society, and, as Madame had so well explained that money 
was essential to every one’s existence, he ventured to intimate that his wages 
were not sufficient for his wants, and that, wherever he introduced a good 
pratique, he expected a certain bonus, or contingent advantage.” _ 

“ Nothing,” returned Madame Lablonde, “could be more just in a 
commercial point of view—nothing, in a personal one, more satisfactory.” 
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It was only n , she thought, to raise the fi a little, and the 
valet teres be satisfied, roid diminution of her own profits. On 
this basis she ed to negotiate, and it was finally agreed between 
her and Monsieur Victor that the latter should induce M. de Beauvilliers 
to pay the Sybil a visit, and that a certain proportion of every payment 
should reward the valet for the purity of his motives. Of the probable 
amount we need only say that, if Madame Lablonde played her cards 
well—which was not at all unlikely—the proceeds to be shared between 
her and Monsieur Victor would be something considerable. 

The next morning, when the valet was in attendance on his master, he 
broke ground in the following manner. 

After having aired the Times, and presented it to M. de Beauvilliers, 
as he sat at breakfast, he observed: 

**T do not know if Monsieur ever occupies himself with the advertise- 
ments, but if I might be permitted to make an observation, I should say 
that there is nothing in the world more amusing—I may add more 
instructive, when one has nothing else to do—than to read the outer 
pages of the English journals—particularly of the Times. Everything 
is to be met with there that everybody wishes for.”’ 

** Without doubt, Victor, those things are amusing to somebody ; but I 
might fatigue myself for ever with these columts of small print without 
finding the only object I am in search of. What is it to me?” continued 
M. de Beauvilliers, glancing at the paper—‘“ what is it to me that 
ape new copper ships are going to sail for China and California ; 
that some one has lost his dog (keep a careful eye, Victor, on Putty— 
hey, Putty, mon cher petit Putty—fais la mort, Putty—bon! voila un 
morceau de muffin, Putty—couches donc); that some one else will 
preach a sermon; that somebody’s poll will stay open all day ; or that 
the hippopotamus will sing sacred music at Exeter Hall this evening? 
All this may be very agreeable to the English public, but when I look at 
these enormous sheets of paper, large enough to cover the Place Ven- 
déme; I shudder at the idea of doing what you consider so very enter- 
taining. It is enough for me to read the news of France, the programme 
of M. Lumley’s opera, and now and then an article of politics, particularly 
when—as is the case just now—affairs are somewhat embrouillées, and 
likely to remain so. That gives me a little pleasure; in other respects 
the newspaper affords me none.” 


“ But if Monsieur finds nothing to enjoy, he might yet benefit by the 
advertisements in another way.” 

“How do you mean, Victor? By advertising for the lady myself? 
What, expose my secret to the eyes of every person in Europe except 
the only one, perhaps, whom I wish to know it! My opinion of that 
angel is too elevated to allow me to imagine that she would ever give 
her thoughts to anything so vile as a public newspaper. To attempt a 
mode of intercourse with innocence like hers, such as one would adopt 
with a mere Lorette! No, Victor, I shall never have recourse to a 
procédé si banal !” 

tise waited respectfully till his master had done speaking, and then 
replied : 

“ Tt was not with that thought, Monsieur, that I hazarded the remark, 
but it struck me that, amidst this labyrinth of advertisements, there 
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t per be found some to render Monsieur service. Indeed, I 
fancied that I had noticed one myself.” 

“ Indeed !’’ exclaimed M. de Beauvilliers, “in what way ?” 

* Will Monsieur allow me to address a question to him ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“I am desirous of asking if Monsieur has ever given his mind to the 
consideration of somnambulism ?”’ 

“Only so far as to have thought it the last dress worn by char- 
latanism.” 

Victor shook his head, and smiled significantly. 

“There are quacks in medicine, Monsieur, but no one doubts the 
efficacy of certain drugs, properly administered.” ~ 

‘To produce their effect, Victor, I am afraid we must acknowledge, 
with Sganarelle, que ‘nous faisons maintenant la médicine d’une 
méthode toute nouvelle.” 

‘‘ Eh bien, Monsieur! Somnambulism is a new medicine, and is 
applied in a new form.” 

Na we sa valeur! Of what use is it to be in my case ?” 

‘To help Monsieur to discover the unknown lady. If he will con- 
descend to cast his eye upon the middle of the paper—in the third 
column, I think it is—he will there see the advertisement I allude to.” 

M. de Beauvilliers did as he was directed. The matter was there set 
forth in simple but attractive phrase, for simplicity in an advertisement 
is often more persuasive than an elaborate style, and, moreover, is less 
expensive. Madame Lablonde confined herself to the announcement of 
the fact that she had received the gold medal of the French Institute 
for her ‘“ Decouvertes Somnambuliques” (besides the ‘“ Prix Montyon” 
for her private virtues), and that, at the earnest solicitations of several 
of the most eminent among the English physicians, she had consented to 
come to London “ pour répandre son utilité.’”” She was, consequently, 
prepared to give ‘des séances,” at which the scientific, the inquiring, 
and the afflicted were invited to assist. A nota bene after the address— 
which you were requested to copy—stated that the terms were “ arrangé 
a l’amiable,” and that private interviews were granted. 

“ And so you think, Victor, that this Madame Lablonde can assist me 
in finding my lost Pleiad. Do you know anything about her?” 

“ Personally, nothing, Monsieur. But I have heard her very much 
spoken of in Paris; and several friends of mine have derived very great 
advantage from consulting her; so, at least, they assure me. Until I 
saw the advertisement I was not aware she had come to London; but 
when it caught my eye, I imagined to myself that it might offer une 
" petite distraction pour Monsieur.” 

“ You are very good, Victor, to think of me. I must not forget you 
either. Tiens: voila un petit rien pour te distraire aussi!” 

Monsieur Victor laid his hand on his—waistcoat-pocket, into which the 
bank-note naturally glided, and made a low bow, expressive of his master’s 
goodness and his own unworthiness—of his reluctance to receive the 
gift, and his profound submission to his master’s will. We have already 
seen that he preferred pantomime to the effusion of speech. 

“ If I were to go and see this person,” said M. de Beauvilliers, musing, 
“T wonder whether she could tell me anything! There are sometimes 
very singular coincidences.” 
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“I would. not presume to offer my advice to Monsieur,” observed 
Victor, “‘ but were the case mine I think I should be tempted to try the 
riment. ‘There is no occasion for her to know who Monsieur is; a 
visit might be made incognito—some evening, for instance, quite unex- 
pectedly—and if nothing came of it, it is only half an hour lost.” 

“ You are right, Victor; what is one half hour when here [ am wast- 
ing whole days, weeks—que sais-je! perhaps, even months. Do you 
know where the place is ?” 

“TI can point it out to Monsieur with very little trouble.” 

“Very good. Then you shall accompany me. As she is acquainted 
with neither of us your may be of service. We will go this 
evening. I should hive din ed at Sir Wood’s, but I will send an excuse, 
and eat my cutlet here alone. Be ready at eight o’clock.” 

Victor bowed again silently, and withdrew, leaving M. de Beauvilliers 
to finish his breakfast and write his apology to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He also had a note to manufacture which assumed the con- 
fidential form of a poulet. It was very brief, and ran thus: 

“ Le patron ira chez-vous ce soir vers les huit heures. Je serai avec 
lui. C’est pour l’affaire du mouchoir. N’oubliez pas ce que je vous ai 
dit, et faites surtout comme si vous ne m’aviez jamais vu. es 

Having despatched this intimation by a trusty messenger, Monsieur 
Victor returned with a quiet conscience to receive his master’s orders for 
the rest of the day. They involved a get of commissions, the most 
important, after delivering the note at “‘ Sir Wood's,” being that of giving 
Putty an airing for a couple of hours in “ Hyde’s Park.” 





Caapter VII. 


THE MAGIC MIRROR—HOW TO FORETEL THE PAST—PREPARATIONS FOR 
THE EXHIBITION. 


Mapame LABLONDE received her new confederate’s note within half 
an hour of its bemg written. She read it with great satisfaction, and 
then sat down to consider her plans. 


The interval that had elapsed since Herr Blumentopf declared himself 


her slave, had been turned by the Sybil to good account. Every con- 
versation that took was crammed as full as it could hold with mysticism, 
and in a very short time the lady had persuaded her lover of the strong 
etic rapport subsisting between them. It was not wonderful, she 
aid, that this should be the case, the affinity between their, planets, 
which existed ages before they were born, having pre-determined that 
question ; but it was singularly fortunate that Gustave and herself should 
have met at the precise moment they did, for, she added, “‘ we might 
have whirled onward through endless space without encountering again ; 
— the consequence—to me, at least—would, I feel assured, have been 
There was too much tenderness conveyed by this intimation to admit 
of a doubt on the part of the Brunswicker, as to the correctness of 
Madame Lablonde’s logic ; and, having surrendered his heart, it cost him 
very little to make her a present of his intellect. As usually happens in 
these cases, the handle went after the hatchet, and his will became entirely 
subservient to hers. : 
In private, therefore, the Sybil initiated Herr Blumentopf into several 
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interesting experiments ; and, as the aplomb for public magnetism is 
plained ito: geealls difficulty, where the star” a has faith or 
impudence enough, she felt satisfied that the credulous youth would serve 
her purpose on the present occasion. She accordingly lost no time in 
iming his services for that evening, which Herr Blumentopf readily 
promised, though the act entailed the sacrifice of his dinner, it being a 
matter of the highest moment, the Sybil said, that the rapport should be 
established while he was fasting. It is just possible that Madame 
Lablonde’s motive in laying down this condition arose from the fear she 
entertained lest the “‘ London stout,” to which the Brunswicker had taken 
a great fancy, should prove too potent for his German brain, and unfit 
him for the scene she meditated. Instead, then, of dreaming of the 
Gasthaus, Herr Blumentopf resumed his studies, and made himself master 
of several “ imaginary conversations’’ with policemen and cabdrivers, the 
basis of which being excessive politeness, the dialogue was likely to be of 
immense use to him in his casual intercourse with those characters. A 
\specimen of this vocabulary may serve to put its utility in a clearer light. 
It is an extract from the “ Aufstellungs-Unterhaltungs-Grammatik,” to 
which we have occasionally referred. The foreigner is supposed to be 
mooning about to find his way, and accosts one of “the force.” 

“ Foreigner. Halloa! are ‘you a policeman ? 

Policeman. I am, sir. 

Foreigner. Is this Fleet-street ? 

Policeman. This is Fleet-street. 

Foreigner. Where is the path leading to the Exhibition ? 

Policeman. That is the pathway leading towards the Exhibition. 

Foreigner. Good bye, sir (and is about to proceed on his way.) 

Policeman. Halloa! sir! 

Foreigner. What is it? 

Policeman. Would you not like to go ina coach. There is a coach; 
its fare is only three pence. 

Foreigner. Thank you, sir (steps into the coach.) Once more, sir, fare- 
well. My compliments to your wife and family. 

Policeman. Farewell, sir; I trust we may meet again. 

Here the foreigner takes off his hat to the policeman, who courteously 
returns his salute, and the ‘coach’ is driven rapidly away.” 

It was with a mystification, somewhat more intense than the pre- 
ceding, that Madame Lablonde in her turn occupied herself. After a 
little reflection, she came to the conclusion that ‘The Magic Mirror” 
was about the safest and most imposing dodge for the evening's enter- 
{taimment, as the management of it remained entirely in her own hands. 
We have all heard, more or less, of this instrument—from the speculum 
of Dr. Dee to the crystal of Zadkiel; and in case there should be any 
difficulty in procuring one, certain professors of magnetism have recently 
written receipts for its manufacture. Madame Lablonde never travelled 
without one of these mirrors; and as she had made it herself, she was 
perfectly satisfied that it possessed all the occult virtues required. There 
was nothing remarkable in its appearance, except the mounting, which 
was of ebony, studded with golden stars; so little, indeed, was it out of 
the common run of mirrors, that a matter-of-fact man might have shaved 
himself before it. Our sybilline friend used it for shaving others. 

The rooms in which Madame Lablonde lived were hangs and lofty, 
and, by employing only a very dim light, could be made to appear ex- 
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tremely gloomy,—an effect which she was able to increase by a little 
artistical arrangement. A high screen, which she had already found 
useful on more than one occasion, was hung with black cloth, and 
stretched partly across the room in which she intended to receive her 
visitors. The shutters were then put to, and the dark, heavy window 
curtains closely drawn ; the mirror was attached by a ring to one of 
the folds of the screen, in such a manner as directly to face a large 
fauteuil, also draped with black, in which the somnambulist was to sit, 
but its surface could only be seen obliquely by the other persons in the 
room ; the finishing touch was given by the introduction of a brasier of 
burning charcoal, an escape for the vapour being managed, lest asphyxia 
should supersede clairvoyance. That the proper obseurity might prevail 
in the apartment, Madame Lablonde lit the patent lamp which usually 
stood doing nothing on a chiffonier in the drawing-room ; it was the 
pride of the landlady of the house, and much too patent to accomplish 
ye ne purpose than {pat of making darkness visible. 

y the time her arrangements were completed, the hour had drawn 
near when M. de Beauvilliers might be expected. A summons to Herr 
Blumentopf brought down the Brunswicker in a sufficiently ghostly state 
of mind to act the part of magnetiser and exorcist ; though it must be 
confessed that he sighed in descending the staircase, and murmyred, 
 Kalbsbraten, mein Gott!” as the stealing odour of a veal cutlet, which 
was being dressed for the Coquelicots’ supper, saluted his nostrils. He 
was, however, in a degree reconciled to his loss on entering the sanctum 
of the Sybil, by the warmth of the reception which she gave him. She 
had put on an air of such genuine enthusiasm, and her language was so 
high-flown, that, had he been much less of a Philister than he really was, 
her art would have completely deceived him. Excited by her conversa- 
tion, the Brunswicker soon arrived at the Sybil’s apparent state of ex- 
altation, and was ready for any ministration she might suggest; and he 
received her instructions so readily, that when the loud knock at the 
street-door was heard, which announced the arrival of the visitors, Herr 
Blumentopf was as fully prepared for the approaching scene as Madame 
Lablonde herself 

To preserve the incognito suggested by Monsieur Victor, the strangers 
came muffled up in cloaks, which they requested permission to retain 
during the séance, and Madame Lablonde, who had her cue, added her 
desire that they would continue to wear their hats, her object being to 
avoid the possibility of Herr Blumentopf recognising the valet of M. de 
Beauvilliers. There was, however, little likelihood of his doing so, as he 
had been by far too much done up on board the packet to recollect the face of 
his nearest friend, and for the rest, he had only casually seen him in the 
crowd at the railway station. Still they might meet again under other 
circumstances, and the precaution was as well. Herr Blumentopf, who 
represented a nation one of whose peculiarities is, never to apply a hat, 
as Hamlet suggests, “ to its right use,” was somewhat scandalised at the 
strangers’ readiness to avail themselves of Madame Lablonde’s permission, 
but did not venture to offer any comment, and the business which had 
brought them all together began. 

Aware that she had to do with one accustomed to the best society, the 
Sybil discarded the exaggerated style which she employed with persons 
more likely to be impressed by it, and addressed M. de Beauvilliers in a 
tone of plainness and simplicity, as if the discovery of pure and unadul- 
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terated truth was the sole object of her desires. She also knew well the 
value of contrast, and chose to establish, in the outset, a marked difference 
between her waking and her magnetic state. 

“I cannot promise,” she said, “ to tell you anything you may desire 
to know. The result of my trance may be something totally different 
from what ea —— Magnetism is a property of the soul; the body 
is the machine through which it filters; the soul is the prime mover. 
When the mind is entirely disengaged from the body and no longer sub- 
ject to its impulses, as in the magnetic sleep, the perceptions are regu- 
ated by a force over which the sleeper has no control. I may happen to 
speak of childish or impossible things—impossible, that is, according to 
our earthly notions—but on this you may rely, that whatever I say will 
be the faithful image of what I behold in the magic mirror which you see 
hanging there.” 

M. de Beauvilliers replied to this exordium, with the true politeness of 
his country, that nothing could possibly cause him so much pain as the 
momentary adoption of the idea that he did not place the utmost reliance 
on the integrity of the fair Somnambulist; a declaration which caused 
the eyes of Herr Blumentopf to sparkle like those of a hyena in the dark, 
with mingled feelings of indignation and pleasure; of indignation at the 
bare idea that any one could suspect the Sybil’s purity of mind, and of 
pleasure at the handsome acknowledgment of that purity. 

Madame Lablonde then seated herself in her fauteuil; M. de Beau- 
villiers took a chair at a little distance, where, by such light as there was, 
he could manage to see her face; M. Victor remained standing behind 
him ; and the Brunswicker took up the required position for magnetising 
the lady. The first few passes produced no change; the Sybil sat erect 
in her chair, her eyes open and her countenance perfectly calm. After 
an interval of some minutes, during which the ame. Se had been 
sedulously engaged in the laborious operation of clawing the air and 
shaking the invisible fluid from off the tips of his fingers, the muscles of 
Madame Lablonde’s face began to twitch, and her features wore an ex- 
pression of uneasiness and pain; her eyelids gradually drooped, were 
raised again as if with difficulty,—there seemed no speculation left in the 
orbs themselves—and then they finally closed; her ar sank gently on 
her shoulder, every trace of disturbance passed from her countenance, and 
her body fell back in the chair, her parted lips and a slight heaving of 
her bosom affording a strong presumption that she was fast asleep. 

A short period elapsed, during which there was perfect silence in the 
chamber. M. de Beauvilliers then asked the Brunswicker, in a whisper, 
if the magnetic slumber had commenced; the other gravely assured him 
of the fact, and requested his closest attention, as the Somnambulist would 


presently speak. According to previous instructions, Herr Blumentopf - 


opened a small box, which was on a table at hand, and took from it a few 
pinches of dust, which he strewed upon the brasier ; the burning char- 
coal crackled, and a pleasant perfume filled the apartment. Having per- 
formed this ceremony he addressed the sleeping Sybil : 

“ What is that before you?” 

‘¢ A mirror.” 

“ Do you see anything in it?”’ 

“ Nothing; there is a cloud upon its surface.” 

After a pause she spoke again: 

“ The don is clearing away, like mist from the face of a stream, [ 
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see a number of trees, and figures, and lofty buildings. I now behold a 
large open space, in the centre of which is an obelisk of red marble, in- 
scribed with hieroglyphical characters. Numerous fountains are playing 
round the obelisk ; the spray is driven by the wind, and glitters with all 
the colours of the rainbow. There are many high columns of bronze, 
surmounted by golden balls. In the distance are gigantic statues, wear- 
ing crowns of peculiar shape; some of them bear swords, and have a 
menacing aspect; others, of milder expression, carry implements of peace. 
The mist is quite gone; I recognise the place now. It is the Place de la 
Concorde in Paris. The landscape appears to move towards the east, 
and before me are the Champs Elysées. The daylight has disappeared, 
and countless lights are shining amidst flowers and waving plants in a 
palace, at the further extremity of a beautiful garden. I hear the sound 
of music; it comes from the palace, which is now filled with people: 
some are dancing, others standing still, others walking about. I do not 
remember to have seen this place before ; but there are many faces with 
which I am familiar, though where I have seen them I cannot reccilect. 
The ladies’ dresses are exquisite; they must have been made by the best 
milliners. A charming countenance is distinctly visible to me in the 
shifting crowd, It is that of a tall, graceful girl, with a profusion of 
fair hair, flowing in ringlets on her ivory shoulders; she smiles, and 
turns her face towards me. Her eyes are of a rich, clear blue, like 
sapphire, and on her cheek is the bloom of the rose. She is speaking in 
a language I do not understand. Ah, yes, I recognise it: it is Eng- 
lish. Many eyes are fixed on her. Opposite to where she stands I ob- 
serve a tall young man of elegant éournure, who is watching her atten- 
tively. Now he looks round him anxiously ; he turns again, I follow his 
glance; the fair girl is gone. The cloud is again stealing over the 
mirror, as if some one had breathed on it; the music ceases, the lights 
are gone, and all is blank.” 

M. de Beauvilliers could not refrain from a slight movement as the 
Sybil drew this picture, which seemed to him so accurately to resemble 
the scene at the Elys¢e Bourbon, when he first saw the “ Ange de can- 
deur,”’ of whom he was now so eagerly in search. To say the least of 
it, he thought it was odd the Somnambulist should have hit upon the 
very thing that most interested him. The Sybil spoke again, and he 
listened now more attentively than before. 

“ The mist,”’ she said, “is again dispelled, and the sun shines; but 
the sky is not of so deep a blue as before, nor is the atmosphere so clear. 
Thousands of people are running to and fro; some are climbing up trees, 
others are standing on stools and benches; the lamp-posts even bear 
many. The crowd gets denser; a number of men dressed in blue, with 
short staves in their hands, press the people back. I hear the noise of 
artillery and a distant shouting. As it comes nearer my ear distin- 
guishes the English ‘howré.’ Every man now takes off his hat, though 
m the open air. Some cavalry soldiers ride past on black horses ; their 
swords are drawn; they wear cuirasses of steel and blood-red streamers in 
their burnished helmets. A body of men in antique dresses of scarlet 
and gold approach, carrying long pertuisanes in their hands; they are 
followed by eight cream-coloured horses in rich trappings, attached to a 
singular-looking carriage covered with gilding, and driven by a man in 
scarlet, who wears a flaxen wig, and has an enormous bouguet in his 


bosom. He is so round and fat that he must presently roll from his seat 
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to the ground. Within the carriage are four persons; two of them are 
ladies ; both are beautiful, and very gorgeously attired. The youngest, 
who seems the principal, wears across her left shoulder a wale ribbon, 
with decorations that sparkle with diamonds; she leans forward, and 
smiles on the people who renew their shouts, and cry ‘God save the 
Queen!” In the midst of the smoke and dust the cortdge disappears, 
and the scene changes altogether. I see a lofty Gothic hall, with stained 
glass windows, and carved oaken galleries, and pictures painted on the 
walls in bright colours. The hall is filled with people; above and be- 
low are ladies in rich dresses and waving plumes; grave and venerable 
men, im scarlet and ermine robes, are moving backwards and forwards ; 
there is a stir in the assembly, and the same Lady enters whom I just 
now saw in the antique carriage. She is decked in heavy robes of pur- 
ple and ermine, and shines with precious stones ; on her head is a golden 
crown, blazing with jewels. A clear voice rings through the air like the 
sound of a silver bell, and every face is turned towards the Lady who 
wears the crown. All, except one—that of a man, young and hand- 
some—the same I saw at the Paris ball ; e. 

M. de Beauvilliers started with surprise, and was about to speak, but 
the Brunswicker raised his hand. 

‘* He is looking towards a gallery opposite, in which direction I also 
look, and see, as he does, the beautiful girl with the flowing ringlets and 
azure eyes.” 

“‘ Mais, mon Dieu!” exclaimed De Beauvilliers, no longer able to sup- 

ress his astonishment ; ‘ tout ceci est incroyable!” 

‘The trance is not ended,” interposed the magnetiser. “ Do not 

k; you disturb the vision.” 

The Sybil remained silent. 

‘Do you see nothing more?’’ asked Blumenthal. 

It was some minutes before the Sybil answered, and then, at first, in 
broken sentences only : 

‘“‘ My mind is confused; my sight is troubled. Yes, I see a crowd of 
people again, and carriages, and horses, Something white is floating past 
me, like lace, or thin gauze. A figure stoops to raise it. The form is 
indistinct now. He conceals it in his breast. There is a tumult of 
voices, and great confusion. It is no longer the street, but a wide open 
space, where high trees are growing, on the banks of a broad river. The 
meadows are green, and the trees have put forth their leaves. Before me 
is an immense building, made entirely of glass. Thousands are flocking 
towards it, and on the outside of the crowd are figures in gay dresses, 
covered with ribbons and tinsel. Their faces are blackened, and they 
dance round a green bush, clattering strange instruments, and asking for 
money. I see the interior of this crystal edifice. My eyes are bewildered 
with the multitude of beautiful objects that appear on every side. ew 
settle at last on a small glass case, beneath which I see a handkerchief, 
exquisitely embroidered. Many regard it with attention; amongst them 
is the fair girl with the flowing hair. She clasps her hands, and on her 
face is an expression of great wonder. She points towards the handker- 
chief, and speaks in an earnest manner to a gentleman who stands by her 
side. I hear him reply. He addresses her in an intimate tone. He 
calls her by her name——” 

Quel est son nom? quel est son nom? Vite! dites-moi!” exclaimed 
M. de Beauvilliers, rushing towards the Sybil. 
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‘She raised her head, and, opening her eyes, gazed with a dull, un- 
conscious stare on the eager countenance of the querist. 

“You have broken the magnetic trance, Monsieur,” said the Bruns- 
wicker, in a reproachful tone. 

It was even so; or, at the least, there was every appearance of it; for 
Madame Lablonde, passing her hand across her fore as if to collect 
her scattered ideas, rose to her feet. 

“ Mais quel nom, Madame ?” reiterated M. de Beauvilliers. 

“‘ Je ne comprends pas, Monsieur,” answered the Sybil; in the most 
innocent manner. “Je ne sais ce que Monsieur veut dire.” 

‘‘ Ah, mon Dieu,” cried the impetuous young man, in an angry tone, 
‘yous avez bien ‘su tout a l’heure;” then, recollecting himself, he said, 
“T beg your pardon, Madame, for my hastiness. I was so deeply in- 
terested in what you were saying in your magnetic sleep.” 

“ Ah! I made revelations, then. Incomplete ones, perhaps. It is a 
, ot but I cannot recal them in my waking moments. Neither am I 

able to restore the magnetic current which placed me en rapport with 
this gentleman, at least for some days to come. . It has been violently 
disturbed,—from some cause with which I am not acquainted.” 

M. de Beauvilliers, upon whom the scene had made a strong impres- 
sion, which he ‘had not then the necessary sang froid to analyse, was 
profuse in his apologies to Madame Lablonde, and urgent in inquiring 
when he could witness another séance. It was finally arranged that the 
Sybil should give him the earliest intimation of the day on which she 
thought it would be in her power to resume her revelations, and M. de 
Beauvilliers took his leave ; not, however, without leaving behind him a 
substantial token of the value he set upon the wonderful science to which he 
had now become a convert. Dark as the room was, both Madame 
Lablonde and Monsieur Victor could read the meaning of each other’s 
glances as the latter conducted his master to the other. 

When they were gone, the Sybil, pleading a headache, dismissed the 
Brunswicker, who was as much the dupe of all that had taken place as 
the lively young Frenchman. He obeyed her commands, went out forth- 
with, and ate a heavy supper of roast pork; the consequence of which 
was that he dreamt he was a wild boar,—that the Sybil put a gold crown 
on his head, tied an embroidered handkerchief over his eyes, put him in 
a glass-case, and sent him for exhibition to the Crystal Palace. 

On his departure, Madame Lablonde put out the patent-lamp, rang for 
tea, lit a pair of bougies, sat down at her desk, and wrote the following 
note : 


“ Mon cuHer Pacua, 

“Enfoncé Numero Un! Voila vingt sequins de gagné, au premier 
coup. Je serai auprés de toi demain, vers les trois heures, quand je te 
dirai tout. En attendant, sache qui les charrieurs sont en route. Le 
marquis est arrivé aujourd’hui. On va ouvrir le ‘Club’ sous peu de 
jours: la maison est louée—a Ja trimballe. Adieu. Toujours 4 toi. 


“ DEsIREE. 
“ CHARLES Jones, Esq. 
No. 1. A., Hemlock-road, St. John’s Wood.” 





How the Club was opened, who were the members, and what every- 
body did when they got in, are secrets which we reserve till next month. 


. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE DUKES OF URBINO.* 


Mr. Dennisroun has re-opened a field of literature which had too 
long been neglected; and his work is so acceptable to us, on this account, 
that we would not willingly estimate its merits by the rank it is likely to 
take as a successful piece of authorship. The learning and research, the 
taste and information, which were necessary to the mere collection of the 
materials for these volumes would be entitled to our respect, even had the 
author failed altogether in his present ambitious attempt. There are few 
countries in which the biographical history of medieval Italy has been 
more diligently cultivated than in England; yet Roscoe's “ Lorenzo de’ 
Medici” has had no worthy successor;—even his own “ Leo X.” was 
a falling off; the ‘Poggio Bracciolini” of Shepherd was inferior to 
“ Leo X.;” and, much as we value his work, we are afraid that Mr. Den- 
_nistoun must be added to the number of those who have failed to reach 

the high perfection of the ‘‘ Lorenzo.” 

In the choice of a subject he has been fortunate. The traveller will 
recollect the locality of Urbino as lying in the mountainous district on 
his left, when passing from Cagli to Fano, or along the more beaten 
route from Ancona to Pesaro; and, with the aid of engraved illustrations 
of some of its rocky fortresses, the author of these memoirs brings the 
scene of their events very clearly before his readers. Under the Romans it 
formed part of Umbria, and upon the fall of the Western Empire it be- 
came one of the territories parcelled out amongst military adventurers, 
which subsequently were either independent sovereignties or fiefs of the 
Church, and are now portions of the Papal territory under the title of 
_Legations. Of all the places which passed through these vicissitudes, 
Urbino, during the most interesting period to which the memoirs refer, 
was the most fortunate in the ‘Bidechis of its rulers. This would 
' alone give the subject an interest; but the abundance of his materials has 
induced Mr, Dennistoun to dwell too long, and somewhat heavily, 
upon the earlier portions of their history. The first Duke was Oddan- 
tonio, a prince of dissolute habits, who was assassinated during an 
outbreak of popular vengeance, on the 22nd of July, 1444, and was 
succeeded by Count Federigo, whose exact relationship to his predecessor 
was not, till the appearance of the present work, very clearly made out. 
With him the importance of Urbino commenced. In an age when suc- 
cessful treachery was considered an accomplishment, he was remarkable 
for loyalty and good faith. On his accession he made a compact with 
his people, which (unlike some constitutions of our own day) was never 
violated ; and he watched over their interests with the affectionate con- 
sideration of a father. As one of the bravest and most skilful of the 
military leaders, or condottieri, of his time, he fills many important 
pages in the history of Italy for nearly half a century; but we are re- 
minded at every step that had Mr. Dennistoun been content to usé his 
materials more sparingly, his narrative would have been much more in- 
teresting. He is like a man who has more capital than he knows how to 





* Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino, illustrating the Arms, Arts, and Literature 
of Italy from 1440 to 1630. By James Dennistoun, of Dennistoun. In 3 vols. 
Square crown octavo. Longman and Co, 
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invest. We are conducted as carefully ees the friendships and 
enmities of Federigo with his neighbours, the lords of Rimini, of Pesaro, 
and Camerino; h intrigues and unintelligible battles ; as 
through his connexion with every great event that occurred during his 
reign, in every part of Ttaly, from Lombardy down to Calabria. After 
being excommunicated by Eugene IV. for his adherence to the Sforzas, 
and serving subsequently under the banners of Florence and of Naples, 
he eigen captain-general and gonfaloniere (or standard-bearer) of the 
Church. . The ducal dignity, which had lapsed with his predecessor, was 
restored to him by Sixtus IV.; he received the Golden Rose, “the Papal 
gir to sovereigns whom the Church delighted to honour;” his daughter 

lovanna was married to a nephew of the pontiff; and, though some- 
times placed in a false position by other engagements and alliances, 
Duke Federigo had the sil and foresight to perceive that his interests 
were bound up with the friendship and protection of the Holy See. 

The period at which we are thus rapidly glancing includes the wars of 
the Angevine claimants to the crown of Naples, the government of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici at Florence, and the assassination oft the Duke of 
Milan. The latter, in all.its consequences, had perhaps more effect upon 
the state of civilised Europe than any event of the times. The usurper, 
on whom the government of the duchy had devolved, encouraged the 
invasion of Italy by Charles VIII. of France ; and Verri (the historian of 
Milan) even traces the first establishment of the Austrian power in Lom- 
bardy to the same cause. It is strange, then, that the fate of its original 
promoter should never, as far as we are aware, have been mentioned b 
any English writer. Even the able narratives of Macchiavelli and Sis- 
mondi are, in this respect, imperfect, and Verri avows his ignorance upon 
the subject. The conspirators had been regularly educated to tyranni- 
cide by a teacher of rhetoric, named Nicold, or Cola, Montano; and he 
had become so unpopular, by inducing his pupils to make themselves 
familiar with danger, by entering, as privates, in the troops of the Con- 
dottiere Colleone, that his school was deserted ; and, his attempts to re- 
establish himself being useless, he quitted Milan. After short intervals 
again passed there, and at Rome and Bologna, returning a third time to 
Milan, he attracted a new crowd of friends and admirers, till, in conse- 
quence of some satirical verses against a rival, he was imprisoned by order 
of the duke, and for this, or some other crime, he was finally banished 
before the conspirators had found an opportunity of acting upon his 
instructions. He afterwards offered his services to King Ferdinand of 
Naples, and at his command delivered an oration to the inhabitants of 
Lucca, for the purpose of detaching them from their alliance with the 
_Florentines. The original copy of this oration is still, we believe, in the 
Ambrosian Library, at Milan. That the Medici were in friendly alliance 
with the government by which he had been banished, was sufficient to 
excite thé bitterness of Montano’s spirit; and, amongst other passages 
of severe and malignant invective, he branded Lorenzo with various 
epithets—“ tamquam tyrannum, sacrilegum, efferatum, perculsumque, 
pontificio anathemate.” Fantuzzi informs us (Notizie degli Scrittor 
Bolognesi) that for this offence Montano was taken, by order of the 
Medici, amongst the Bolognese Alps, and hanged like a felon from the 
bough of a tree; and Jovius, giving the same account (Vit. Ill. Vir., 
tom. ii., lib, 3), condemns the mode and circumstances of his death as 
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acts of extraordinary cruelty. We may rest with confidence for the 
defenee of Lorenzo on his general character. His whole life forbids us 
to suppose that he was, in this instance, actuated by the unworthy wish of 
revenging, by so disproportionate a punishment, the impotent abuse of 
the orator. It is pretty evident, from the nature of his mission to 

that ga was considered a spy, and that, as such, he was taken and 
executed. 


From a digression which its connexion with the subject of Mr. Roscoe’s 
atest work must excuse, we return to the closing scenes of Duke 
ederigo’s existence. His last campaign was a most unhappy one. The 
restless ambition of Sixtus [V. had produced fresh combinations of hos- 
tility in Italy; and the apprehensions excited by the movements of the 
Holy See and of Venice upon Romagna and Lombardy had led to the 
formation of a league, of which Federigo was made captain-general. 
He had not, however, deserted the Papal banner without previously 
explaining his uwn views to the Pope, and warning him “ of the impolicy 
and mischief of his projects.” The remaining events shall be related by 
Mr. Dennistoun himself: 


The war now impending was alike iniquitous in its motives and disastrous in 
its attendant circumstances. Its seat was in the lower plains of Lombardy, where 
they merge into a wide delta, formed by the arterial channels of the rivers Po 
and Adige, and veined by the minor inage of the Polesine and Ferrarese 
territories. Most of 


“That level region where no echo dwells,” 


was, and still continues, so embanked, that its waters may easily be let loose upon 
the hapless cultivators, submerging their dwellings and swamping their crops. 
Numerous streams, navigable by boats, laid it open to privateering incursions, 
highly attractive to amphibious Venetian adventurers. Finally, the malaria, 
always generated by summer heats, was naturally more inveterate when invaders 
oy ppened " sluices and broken the banks, thereby flooding an unusual extent 
of marsh land. 


It was in defence of Ferrara—one of the states which had joined the 
league—that the Duke of Urbino was required to lead his troops into 
such a locality as this, during its most unhealthy season : 


Ficheruolo [invested by the Venetians] held out until the end of June, by 
which time the marsh fever had become more fatal than human weapons, and 
mowed down both armies. The Venetian proveditore, or commissioner,. was 
among its earliest victims; but as the summer heats increased the epidemic 
spread with augmented virulence, until 20,000 men [!] are said to have perished 
in this miserable contest. Passing over the sad details, we may borrow from 
Sanuto an absurd incident which varied these horrors. In order to divert the 
people from their misfortunes, and to inspire them with courage, their sovereign 
had devolved extensive powers upon a commission or council of sixteen “sages,” 
and the duchess {acting with their advice] sent for a wandering friar, whose 
eloquence and sanctity were in high repute, to preach in the cathedral. - One of 
his orations was wound up by an offer to provide an armada of twelve galleons, 
which should disperse the Venetian force before Ficheruolo. On the appointed 
day he produced a dozen of pennons, each surmounted by a cross, along with 
figures of Christ, the Madonna, and forty saints; and with these he formed a pro- 
cession, marching at its head, and followed by a concourse of fanatics to the river’s 
brink, opposite the leaguer. There he commenced shouting a sermon, across the 
stream, to Sanseverino [the commander of the Venetians]; but the Duke of 
Urbino, attracted by the hubbub, sent him away with ridicule, saying, “ Why, 
father, the Venetians are not possessed. Tell the duchess it is money, artillery, 
and troops, that we want to expel them.” 


This was wretched foolery to be acted before his eyes, at a moment 
when his position was daily becoming more desperate, and when his 
2F2 - 
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panions through “a hundred fights” were perishing ingloriously b 
a disease which no courage could resist, and no precautions could avord. { 


Although Federigo’s policy averted from the doomed capital [of the Ferrarese 
the visitation of a Siege ite miseries were scarcely the less from such poh wise 


Many dead bodies, thrown by both armies into the river, aggravated the pestilence, 
which, spreading to the city, so deterred the peasantry, that its supplies were 
interrupted, until famine augmented the mortality. 

The duke himself had rallied from the first attack of malaria, and had 
he.yielded to the persuasions of his friends and confederates, by retiring 
to Bologna during the unhealthy season, his life might have been saved. 
Impressed, however, with the importance of defending: Ferrara, he refused, 
on any consideration, to relinquish his post : 

But whilst. he spared not himself, he ever and anon renewed to the allied powers 
his remonstrances against their folly in thus pitting a brave army against a 
noxious climate.’ As his saddest trial was to see fresh levies of his attached 
subjects prostrated by sickness, on arriving from the healthful breezes of their 
native uplands, he sent away his son Antonio with all whom he could spare, 
reserving in the camp at La Stellata but 400 of his immediate followers, whom 
the foggy atmosphere and putrid water soon thinned away to forty. 

With such elements of death around him, aided, no doubt, by mental 
depression, the duke had a relapse of fever, and died in camp like a 
Christian and a soldier. He was in his sixtieth year, having been born in 
1422 ; but his constitution had been prematurely injured by the fatigues 
and privations of his campaigns, and he had suffered from some severe 
accidents. At a tournament at Urbino, in honour of the Duke of Milan, 
a knight, whom he had asked to run a course, “being mounted upon a 
small charger, his lance, after striking Federigo’s armour, glanced upwards 
and was shivered against his vizor. He received the stunning blow between 
the eyebrows, where it shattered the bone of his nose and destroyed his right 

Recovering himself, however, he kept his seat, and consoled those 
who flocked around in consternation, by assuring them of a speedy cure; _ 
and that as one of his two good eyes remained, he would still be able to 
see better than with a hundred ordinary ones.” Even if this were 
acting, it was good acting, and in a very difficult part. On another 
occasion, in aiding to keep the lists, his back was wrenched by a sudden 
bound of his charger, and he was lifted from his saddle incapable of 
motion and in exquisite pain. At a later period, when at San Marino, 
“while discoursing to those around him on past incidents of his adven- 
turous life, to which the surrounding country had been often witness, 
the balcony, whence he surveyed these familiar scenes, suddenly broke 
under his weight, and he was precipitated with its ruins to the ground, 
fracturing his left ankle and lacerating the leg. His first exclamation 
was one of gratitude for escaping with life.” Gangrene supervened; it 
was feared that amputation would be necessary ; and he opened the Tus- 
can campaign carried upon a litter, being unable either to walk or ride. 

His personal character—and it was a very beautiful and perfect one— 
is given by Mr. Dennistoun, as written both by his friends and ene- 
mies, at greater length than our space will admit of copying. His 
knightly qualities won him the English order of the Garter, in addition 
to many similar honours; but his greatest was the love and devotion of 
his people. He was married, on the death of a former wife, by whom 
he had no children, to Battista Sforza, one of the female literary cele- 
brities of her age; and he was succeeded in the government of Urbino 
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by his son Guidobaldo I., a prince of kindly disposition, brave, and of a 

y person, but of great constitutional infirmity, and most unhappy 
in the troublous times upon which his lot'was east. The period of his 
reign included the rise and extinction of the Borgias, and the invasion 
of Italy by Charles VIII. (to which we have already alluded); and 
having been called, as the leader of a brave and hardy body of troops, 
to some of the commands which had been held by his father, Guidobaldo 
had to perform his part in the fierce and fearful struggles of his times. 
We cannot consider it as one of the least extraordinary of these events 
that, after being a recent guest of the Pope, and while in apparent amity 
with the court of Rome, his own territory should have been seized upon 
by the ambitious and unscrupulous Cesare, and the attendant cireum- 
stances are rather graphically described by Mr. Dennistoun : 

It was on the 20th of June that Valentino [the Cesare Borgia of the earlier 
narrative], after a forced march of thirty miles under a midsummer sun, halted 
his little army at Cagli, and the same evening the first alarm reached Guidobaldo, 
The duke had been supping in a shady grove by the Zoccolantine convent, about 


a mile out of Urbino, and sat enjoying the charm lavished by prodigal nature on 
that fair land at the hour of sunset, which 


‘“‘Fronde sub arborea ferventia temperat astra.” 


It was long ere his breast again knew the tranquillity of that evening. On hear- 
ing the fatal news [of the unexpected movements of Valentino], he remained for 
afew moments absorbed in thought; then, striking the table with his hand, he 
exclaimed, “ I fear I shall find myself betrayed.’ Within four hours he had bid a 
touching but manly farewell to his court and people, cheering their despondency 
with the hope of better days, and had passed a secret postern of his palace, 
carrying with him a few papers, some money, and jewels. Those who have ex- 
perienced the difficulty, delay, and fatigue of penetrating the rugged country be- 
tween his capital and S. Leo, may form some idea of the risks and sufferings of 
his midnight flight among these sierras, 
“ As one 
That makes no pause, but presses on his road 
Whate’er betide him.” 


But when the aggravations to a constitution broken by gout are considered, his 
surviving the exertion must seem almost miraculous. ‘T'wo of his attendants were 
his favourite Giovanni Andrea, and Cathellan, his first chamberlain, the latter of 
whom, when hard pressed at the Borello, fell behind, and allowed himself to be 
taken and plundered, pretending to be the duke ; a device which slackened the 
pursuit, and enabled his master to escape. 


A letter from Guidobaldo himself, to his relation the Cardinal Giuliano 
della Rovere, describes the manner of his surprise, and the hardships he 
had undergone. He was in correspondence with Valentino, as an ally, at 
the moment that his territory was taken from him. Amongst his 
dangers, he mentions that, with three only of his followers, and dis- 
guised as a peasant, he was attacked by some country people of Cesana, 
who pursued them with cries of “ Blood! blood !—murder them!” and 
that, within a bow-shot of himself, they seized upon the person who car- 
ried his money, and a guide, the rest of them escaping with great diffi- 
culty into the territory of Venice. After other changes of disguise, 
sometimes on foot and sometimes on horseback, surrounded by signal- 
fires, and the country through which he had to pass roused to the pursuit 
by alarm-bells and discharges of artillery, half dead, and penniless, he at 
last found a hospitable asylum at Mantua. He made an unsuccess 
attempt to recover the territory he had lost; but it was not till the fall of 
the Borgias that it was restored to him, and that he was welcomed back 
by his people with affectionate enthusiasm. ‘The very stones,” says 
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Castiglione, “seemed to exult and ”. With Pope Julius II. (the 
successor of the poisoned Aloseader), ke enjoyed high favour, and ona 
remainder of his reign was tranquil and us. He became more 
and more, however, a martyr to his hereditary malady, which, if it has 
been correctly described as was at least a form of it more virulent 
than is known in our own days “of comparative mdulgence and effemi- 
= and, worn out by its attacks, he died on the Lith of April, 1508, 
in the thirty-sixth year only of his age. His marriage, when but sixteen, 
was a melancholy episode of ae gee hopes and of woman’s wnselfish- 
ness; and as it was unblessed with children, he named his nephew, Fran- 
cisco Maria della Rovere, as his successor. | 

Up to this period the Dukes of Urbino had been of the house of Mon- 
tefeltro. With Francesco Maria a new dynasty commenced, and con- 
tinued through the reigns of Guidobaldo II. and Francesco Maria II., at 
whose death, in 1631, the duchy became incorporated with the Papal 
States. These three reigns alone occupied a period of upwards of 
120 years, which, dein tant of great local vicissitudes, included within 
their lapse the pontificate of Leo X., the French invasion of the Milanese 
under Francis L., and the sack of Rome by the Constable Bourbon. But 
we are warned by our prescribed limits that for these we must refer our 
readers to the work itself; and we do so with less reluctance, seeing that, 
as regards its immediate subject, its chief interest is in the personal cha- 
racters and influence of Federigo and his son. It was by them that the 
principal public edifices of Urbino were erected, and that its libraries and 
collections were founded; and it was their courts which conferred the 
character it enjoyed—a character too largely claimed for it by Mr. Den- 
nistoun—as one of the nurseries of letters and of arts. In this respect the 
neighbouring court of Ferrara was certainly superior ; and when the lite- 
rary tone which graced it is ascribed to the taste and patronage of 
Lucrezia Borgia rather than to its Duke Alfonzo, Mr. Dennistoun might 
have remembered (for he must certainly have known) that in the reign 
of Duke Ercole, the predecessor of Alfonzo, it had already become dis- 
tinguished, and was then the residence of Boiardo, Guarino, and Ariosto, 
and the cradle of the modern stage. 

It is curious to see a portrait and life of the great poet of Ferrara in- 
serted amongst the memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino, upon little more 
than the slender ground that he had once been left there for the recovery 
of his health, when accompanying the Cardinal Ippolito d’Este on his 
way to Rome; and other notices, which contain as little that is new, are 
hung upon as slight a thread. But if disposed to exaggerate the literary 
importance of Urbino, Mr. Dennistoun certainly does not fall into the 
same error in speaking of Italy in the fifteenth century. The mind then 
took a different and less imaginative direction than in the centuries which 
preceded and followed it ; but its efforts were not less vigorous, and their 
results, perhaps, were even more important. 

There is another point on which we think he is also led astray by 
love of the subject he has chosen. He takes frequent occasion to notice 
the republican prejudices of Sismondi. We are as little disposed very 
ee he admire the Italian republics as Mr. Dennistoun himself may be; 

he allows his own prejudices to run as strongly in an opposite direction. 
His just admiration of Duke Federigo seems to give him a kindly feeling 
towards the whole of the sovereigns of Romagna,—even when he is 
recording the transfer of their subjects from hand to hand, not by con- 
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quest merely, but by bargain and sale, like the slaves an American: 
plantation, and with as little regard for theie rights and liberties. He 


faithlese.. Of this, indeed, his ingratitude to aibanatiniedhe scholar, 
jurist, and orator, whom he ai last judicially murdered—is alone a suffi- 
cient proof.* 

To illustrate the “warfare” of the middle ages, some very interesting 
particulars have been collected. The period from the accession of Fede- 
rigo to the death of Guidobaldo comprised the perous days of the 
Condottieri,—those hireling allies, whom Macchiavelli represented as 
earning their stipend by battles in which few were wounded and rarely 
any killed; not for want of courage, but because their troops were to 
them, im every sense, the sinews of war. Allowance must be made for 
the strong prejudices of the Florentine secretary against a system which 
he considered prejudicial to the liberties of Italy ;—but these displays of 
military tactics were not always harmless. At the battle of Molinella, 
m 1467, where Duke Federigo commanded against the celebrated leader, 
Bartolomeo Colleone, 500 are said to have been killed, 1000 severely 
wounded, and as many horses destroyed. It was also remarkable as 
the first approach to the modern use of artillery in the field. By some 
extracts which lie before us, from.Muratori and Giraldi, it seems that 
one of the balls struck the gallant knight Duke Ercole of Ferrara; and 
the chroniclers represent it as a barbarous innovation that the same 
weapon should have been employed to wound soldiers and break their 
ranks which had previously only been used to break down the walls of 
cities. They little dreamt at that time of mines being used for the same 

e, or of the terrific and deadly course of a Congreve rocket. 

Of the unwieldy pieces that were dragged about as battering-trains, 
Mr. Dennistoun gives a very minute account. One of them is described 
as consisting of two portions; the tube, which was nine feet long, weigh- 
ing 14,000 pounds, and the tail, half that length, weighing 11,000. It 
discharged balls of stone varying from 370 to 380 pounds; and in a hilly 
country, badly supplied with roads, such pieces required above a hundred 

irs of buffaloes to move them. But this was not the only difficulty. 
In one of his Tuscan campaigns, Duke Federigo writes to Sienna that 
' as there was great scarcity of stones near his camp, and as the few 
which were available for his guns were only to be had with mueh diffi- 
culty, he had sent the measure of the diameter required ; and requested 
that he might be supplied with them, even should they be somewhat 
large, as it was easier to reduce them than to have them quarried or 
prepared. It may be supposed that the carriages upon which these 

rous machines were conveyed would occasionally break down; and 
at a later period we find the Duke unable to move his forces into winter 
rs because he had no means of transporting his disabled cannon, 
and had been directed not to abandon them. Instances are mentioned 
of the use of balls of stone or metal, weighing even 1000 or 1200 pounds, 





® There are some Memoirs connected witb these events, and with the court of 
Berrara, which are being prepared for publication. 
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“The same tendency,” Mr. Dennistoun: observes, ‘to overweight artille 
side ‘common to many half-civilised nations... The size of the aaa 
mounted in the ig an‘instance,: as well as that of the Scottish 
Mons Meg; but the most gigantic projectiles yet known have been 
found among the Burmese, and, I believe, the Chinese,” At Crecy the 
French ‘ranks are said to have been broken by a galling fire of artillery, 
but the were stationary; and mention is made of the use of cannons 
‘‘ for field-service”’ in Ttaly as early as 1326. These, however, must have 
been something very different from the light pieces invented by Colleone ; 
which were a kind of long swivel “mounted upon carriages, and dis- 
charging balls somewhat larger than a walnut or plum;” and they were 
evidently een by contemporary writers as a novelty in the art of 
war. ‘The field-train which (nearly thirty years later) accompanied the 
army of Charles VIII. shewed the Italians how much they had, even 
then, to learn in this department of destruction; “and it was reserved 
for the sanguinary conflict of Ravenna to develop the capabilities of a 
service which rae Get became the right arm of European warfare.” 

A considerable portion of the second volume of these memoirs is de- 
voted to medieval \art. Mr. Dennistoun enters into the feelings of a 
French statesman under the Consulate, who urged upon his then some- 
what profane countrymen’ that ‘literature and the fine arts have ever 
formed an alliance with religion.” And he informs us that it was his 
intention to have entered much more largely into the subject of Christian 
art, if he had not been in a great degree anticipated; especially by his 
friend Lord Lindsay,—to whom his work, by the way, is dedicated; but, 
even as far as he has gone, it would lead us into too wide a field were we, 
at present, to follow him. 

In comparing these memoirs with the works of Mr. Roscoe, we cannot 
forget that one of the great charms of the “ Life of Lorenzo” was 
the many graceful and beautiful translations of the poetry quoted or 
introduced. We cannot conscientiously flatter Mr. Dennistoun that, 
to these, he has made a near approach. Some of the extracts from the 
rhymed chronicle of Sanzi (the father of Raphael) are translated into an 
easy blank verse, so agreeably that we almost wish to see more of the 
work, both in the original and as rendered into English; but, in no other 
instance have the gods made Mr. Dennistoun poetical. We pass by his 

intless epigrams; and we suggest to him, as delicately as possible, that 
it is scarcely fair to place ten unfortunate syllables in a line, and leave 
them, aw reste, to arrange themselves as well as they can. That he does 
so we have a sufficient example in his attempt upon part of a Latin ode 
by Castiglione : 

Your features portrayed by Raffaele’s art 

Alone my longings can solace in part, &c. 
And we would contrast such lines as these with a version of the 
same passage by Mrs. Gillespie Smith, which may be found in her 
* Olympia Morata.” It is to be regretted that Mr. Dennistoun should 
not be a more accomplished versifier, for his work includes some Italian 
poetry worthy of translation. In the appendix to his first volume, under 
the title of “ Poetry of the Montefeltri,” he gives a sonnet by Alessandro 
Sforza (previously printed in “Crescembeni’s Poesia”), which reminds us 
that those iron men of tournament and feud were “humanised,” as 
Mr. Dennistoun expresses it, “without being enervated” by “mental 
cultivation.” Even rendered into English, it may satisfy us that the 
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original is as deserving of celebrity as many ‘that are more generally 


known : 
SONNET BY. ALESSANDRO, LORD OF PESARO. 


WRITTEN IN AFFLICTION. 


Weary and sad, and feeble from the blow, 
My weight of earthly care has borne me down, 
And long offended Heay’n with angry frown 
Sy ba me, till I sink beneath my woe. 
My cheeks are pale, my tears unceasing flow, 
y heart is pierced, as one who lies o’erthrown 
A bleeding captive, and I make my moan 
That time mispent has wrought my overthrow. 
"Tis not my planet; ’tis not in my fate, 
My star, my fortune, or my destiny; 
My own unbridled passions have abate 
Provoked Heav’n’s wrath; and to my wretched state 
Suits the lone cell where humbled misery, 
Weeping, its long transgressions may atone. 


As a specimen of the prose style of these volumes we take the follow- 
ing passage, not merely as amongst the best, but because the faithfulness 
of the picture it describes will be recognised by many who have rambled 
in the startling silence of the Cam a, and seen monuments and 
arches still disfigured by fragments of the fortifications by which they 
were surmounted during the wars of the fifteenth century : 


In the middle ages much of the Campagna was fertile, and peopled by an 
industrious peasantry. Its undulating slopes waved with abundant crops, varied 
and sheltered by venerable woods, which the Goths and Vandals of former cen- 
turies had spared. But incessant civil feuds proved more fatal than barbarian 
hordes. The Ghibelline Colonna, from their fortresses of Marino and Palestrino, 
watched the fitting moment to pour their armed retainers on the plain, and, 
crossing the Tiber, carried fire and sword, through the estates of their rivals, to 
the very gates of Bracciano. The Guelphic Orsini waited for revenge only till 
the ripened harvest had prepared for them a golden spoil in their foemen’s fields. 
Year after year did this miserable partisan warfare ravage those devoted lands, 
till the peasantry were by degrees exterminated, or driven to seek a livelihood 
in some more tranquil spot; till of their smiling homes no stone remained upon 
another, except where, at long intervals, the farm-buildings were turned by those 
men of blood into fortresses, or the tombs of the dead were desecrated into defences 
for the living. A soil teeming with fertility under a burning sun, and abandoned 
by man, ran to rank vegetation, which gradually choking the water-courses, 
generated miasma. The evil thus commenced, was augmented by cutting down 
the trees which shadowed the burning earth, and not unfrequently covered a 
hostile ambush. But the crowning mischief was the rash destruction of a vast 
forest, which, extending between the Campagna and the sea, excluded the malaria 
that brooded over the Mediterranean coast from Leghorn to Mola di Gaeta, 
Once admitted, that fearful scourge took possession of the depopulated territory, 
which has ever since remained a puzzle to the physiologist, a mystery to the 
moralist, a terror to all. At no period had the feuds of the Colonna and Orsini 
been more virulent than during the feeble reign of Innocent, when their armed 
bands had more than once scoured the streets of Rome, and overawed the Papal 
government. The Savelli, the Frangipani, and the Gaetani, those great families 
who, a century or two before had been their rivals, were no longer able to cope 
with them, and the lesser barons of the Comarca sought protection and employ- 
ment by ranging themselves as their respective partisans. To humble these 
rampant houses was the natural policy of the successors of St. Peter, and especi- 
ally of Alexander VI., who soon devoted his ambition and his authority to provide 
temporal sovereignties for his illegitimate progeny. His ruthless proceedings, and 
the changes which ensued over the whole country, at length effectually quelled 
the lawless turbulence of these chiefs; but it was too late to remedy the ruinous 
havoc which their insatiate strife had occasioned.” 


If the style, however, is often clear and flowing, it is also occasionall 
disfigured by faults of two very opposite descriptions. Wee find, in addi- 
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tion to terms only used in Scottish law, such phrases as “ do-little tactics” 
—“matters were now at a dead lock’’—“ succeeded to their hearts” 
content”—“ none of your jaw” (as the translation of a motto)—“ make 
the enemy pull up” —“ it to him a slight, and virtually a cut 
direct ’’—“ our doings are jolly’’—* powder that will do the business ;” 
which certainly do not, an them, seem to be suited to the passages 
in which they appear ; nd we have, on the contrary, such dainty writing 
as “the Medicean Leo,” meaning Leo X.—‘ the twofold seduction of 
incarnate beauty and elassie forms”—‘ after elevating Christian painting 
to its culminating point, he lent himself unwittingly to its degradation, 
by selecting depraved loveliness equally for a Madonna or a Venus; by 
designing from it indiscriminately a Galatea or a saint”—“ he dangled 
in poverty after Tullia d’Aragona, one of those splendid examples of 
wasted powers and suecessful vice, over which the philosopher puzzles 
while the historian sighs; whose talents were given to the Muses, whose 
were devoted, to Venus’’—‘“‘the courtly favour that met his man- 
ood proved baneful as a siren’s smiles”—“ the love-notes which Tasso 
warbled in these palace-bowers.” But these are blemishes, of both kinds, 
which might be easily removed. 

Mr. Deunistoun’s description of the latter years of Francesco Maria IT. 
is a sad but interesting picture of the close of a worn-out dynasty. This last 
of the dukes (though he had fought bravely at Lepanto) was of retired and 
studious habits, and a diligent reader. His own diary informs us that during 
“no less than fifteen years” he had read “the whole works of Aristotle ;” 
and that upon the “ Bible, with various commentaries,” he “ spent three 
years and ten months;” and a “second perusal” of the entire Bible, with the 
commentary of Dionysio the Carthusian, occupied him for eight years. As 
the love of such pursuits increased with age, the cares of state became irk- 
some to him ; and, individually, he was not averse to yield his territory to 
the ambitious wishes of Pope Clement VIII., who was anxious to possess 
himself of Urbino, as he had already done of Ferrara; and to whom it — 
would have lapsed, upon the extinction of the reigning line. The people 
were strongly o per to such a change, and knew that if the duke had 
an heir, it ale, at least protracted. They assailed him whenever he 
appeared in public with entreaties that he would marry ; and after de- 
precating it in one of the most extraordinary state papers upon record) 
on the ground of his age and infirmities, he at last complied with their 
wishes. Prayers and vows were then offered to their favourite saints; 
and when, in due time, the Duke appeared at a window of the great 
hall, and announced, with a loud and clear voice, “ God has vouchsafed 
us a boy!” their tumultuous joy could only find vent in the very Christian 
and rational form of attacking the quarter of the city inhabited by the 
Jews, and sacking and burning their synagogue and shops. 

The infant, thus dieu donné, proved one of the most extraordinary in- 
stances of early profli and dissipation with which biography has 
made us cemaiatee. i tried to change his habits by travel and 
an intercourse with other courts; but “on his way through Romagna 
towards Florence, his evil genius brought him into contact with some 
strolling players who were returning from Venice ; he became infatuated 
with them, and a taste for their reckless manners and exciting pursuits 
disgracefully influenced the few remaining years of his life. it was im 
vain sought to reclaim him by a marriage with a daughter of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. Even afterwards, one of his favourite actresses was 
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publicly established as his mistress; and “advancing from’ one extra- 
vagance to another, this petty Nero of a petty court delighted to bear a 
part in their dramatic representations before his own subjects ; generally 
choosing the character of @ servant or a lover, as most congenial to his 


capacity. 

in his last exhibition of himself he sustamed the of a pack-horse, 
“‘carrying the comedians on his back, and finally kicking off a load of 
crockery with which he was laden.” He retired late to rest, worn out 
this disgusting buffoonery ; and the following morning was found | 
in his bed; and thus went out, like the unsteady flame of a flickering 
taper, the ducal dynasty of Urbino. This was in 1624; about a year 
later, the territory ond its unconsenting people were transfe to 
governors appointed by the Pope; and on the death of Francesco Maria, 
in 1631, it became incorporated with the Papal States. 

And here we must end. 

The manner in which the work has been prepared for publication is 
deserving of the highest praise. It is printed with scrupulous correct- 
ness; the index, and various tables of contents, are perfect; and the 
illustrations are all interesting, and some of them valuable. Much-that 
it contains must necessarily be what Sterne calls a ‘pouring out of one 
vessel into another ;’’ but much also has not before appeared, and could 
only have been collected with great labour and at considerable cost. It 
will find a place in the library of every student or lover of Italian histo 
and literature; but, except in an abridged form, we do not think it wi 
obtain a wider circulation. 








TIME WILL SHOW. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


An! time will show !—yes, time will show 
If the vows you breathe are true, 
If all the joys I now forego 
e recompensed by you ; 
The present is rife with love and truth, 
But the future—who may know ? 
To the sere of life, as in days of youth, 
Will you love me ?—time will show. 


You tell me they are happy hours 
That we together share, 

You praise my voice—you bring me flowers 
To bind my flowing hair; 

But should we live till age has turned 
Those raven locks to snow, 

Will your gaze be cold, my voice be spurned, 
Will you love me ?—time will show. 


Whate’er our lot in life may be, 
I have linked my fate with thine ; 

Whatever of chance or change we see, 
Shall thy weal or woe be mine: 

For woman’s faith, and woman’s truth, ° 
No change can undergo; 

In the sere of life as in days of youth, 

I shall love you—time will show. 
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GOLD. 


Ir is a curious fact that gold, which was considered by the alchymists 
to be an universal remedy, and traditionally looked upon as imparting 
its own incorruptibility to the human body, if taken inwardly in. small 
quantities, increases the circulation, gives tone to the nervous, and imparts 

h and activity to the muscular systems; creates appetite, and 
facilitates digestion; gives energy to all the animal functions, arouses 
intelligence, and originates a general feeling of comfort and well-being— 


Preserving life in med’cine potable, 


But the same metal taken in quantity produces an excess of excitement ; 
the nervous system is disturbed, even to convulsive action; the brain is 
threatened with congestion, and all the effects of poison are made 
manifest. \ 

We have then here, in the action of gold on the human body, the 
analogy of that which occurs in the moral and political history of the 
same precious metal. ‘Gold-wealth in moderation contributes to the 
ease, comfort, and welfare of man; sought after immoderately, it leads 
to strife and discord, or to the worse than Pagan worship of Mammon: 


Thus cursed steel, and more accursed gold, 
Gave mischief birth, and made that mischief bold. 


Even when possessed in more than sufficient quantities, the possession 
is far from ensuring the same results as when enjoyed in moderation, 
for we have higher authority than that even of the wise poets of antiquity 
and modern times, for saying that it is easier for a cable (camel by mis- 
translation in the vulgate) to ge through the eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of Heaven. ~ 

In a political point of view Spain presents a terrible example to the 
world: she has shown that abundance of precious metals do not con- 
stitute the riches or wealth of a nation, and that any state which abandons 
industry to accumulate a metal, whose chief value consists in its rarity,* 
is advancing rapidly on the road to ruin. 

There are, indeed, many circumstances in the history of gold of a 
very peculiar character, and of a highly suggestive nature. It is al- 
most universally diffused, and is procurable in almost every country, 

under certain circumstances. These circumstances are, mainly, that it is 
only obtainable with ultimate profit and advantage by the gradual and 
natural disintegration of rock. Even in shingle, gravels, and sands that 
have resulted from the abrasion of rocks, it is difficult to obtain it except 
superficially ; and in rocks that have not undergone natural disintegration, 
it can scarcely be extracted with profit. It would appear, indeed, as if 
Providence placed a certain quantity of this precious metal at the disposal 
of man for a certain time, who must wait for the operations of nature 
for more, thus ensuring to each epoch its necessary quantity of gold. 


—— 





* This must be understood with a distinction. The natural properties of gold 
and silver are the sources of their real value; but the amount of labour and 
expense necessary.to obtain the same, to refine and fit them for commerce, are 
what determine their price.—C. P. Brard, Mineralogie Appliquée aux Arts, tome i., 
p. 621. 
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When gold occurs in veins in the rock, it is only found in quantity} ust 
at the top of the vein; if worked for more deeply it gradually disappears, 
or is replaced by baser metal. 

As the quantity of gold increases, the price of commodities increases in 
like proportion; and as the quantity of gold in circulation has increased 
during the last four or five centuries, the price’ of corn has increased in 
the same ratio. For example, the same quantity of corn that was worth 
in the time of Solon about one shilling, and in that of Charlemagne 
about two shillings, is now worth fifteen shillings. 

Comparing the increase in quantity of gold in circulation—amounting 
to about 225 millions in the time of the Greeks, to 2400 millions in the 
fifteenth century, and to 11,900 millions in 1850—there still does not 
appear, notwithstanding the discovery of the New World, the three-and- 
a-half million producing powers of Russian Siberia, and the still more 
recent one-and-a-half million producing powers of California, that there 
has been a greater productiveness of gold than has actually been de- 
manded by the wants of an increasing, a more civilised, and a more 
widely-diffused population. It does not require either a fanciful or a 
superstitious turn of mind to imagine that the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia was not only meant for the supply of the New World—the old 
mines having been nearly exhausted by medieval Europe—but also as an 
inducement to the colonisation of a long-neglected but beautiful and pro- 
mising country ; for prices of commodities have, as is always the case, so 
risen with the abundance of gold in California itself, that that very 
abundance is of no use to the actual population, whatever it may be to 
the United States and to other nations. When there is less gold, prices 
will fall; or, in other words, gold will obtain the same value as in less- 
favoured countries, the arts of industry will prosper, and a powerful 
community will spring up, based upon more natural and durable elements 
of prosperity and success. 

Gold, we have observed, is one of the metals most commonly met 
with. There are few soils or few sands that do not contain a portion 
of it; there are few rivers that do not roll along a certain quantity. 
Gold has been found even in the ashes of vegetables. It always exists in 
a native state; and this very diffusion of its particles has been one of the 
greatest obstacles of its collection, the state of extreme division in which 
it most owe occurs rendering the work necessary to obtain it more 
costly than the harvest to be reaped. When met with in mountain rocks, 
its most common yein-stone is quartz; but we have seen it diffused in 
granite, as on the road from Port William to the Strontian mines in 
Scotland, and in Asia Minor. Granite or syenite generally form the axis 
of the mountain chains in which gold occurs; but the veins are injected 
from the granitic rocks into the superincumbent gneiss, mica schists, 
and other metamorphic rocks. 

It is remarkable, however, that if the mountain rocks are purely 
primitive or of igneous origin—if the mass is massive, compact, homo- 
geneous, and without fissures—it will not be found to contain any notable 
quantity of gold; neither will sedimentary rocks that have not been 
broke up, or altered, or infiltrated with foreign matters by igneous 
action, be found to contain it either. It is upon this well-known fact 
that Sir Roderick Murchison has founded what he calls his theory of 
“constants,” employing therein a-useful term suggested by Mr. Bab- 
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bage... Throughout Russia in Europe, for example, the crust of the 
earth being unbroken, and no igneous rocks having: protruded, the strata 
are little solidified, and are everywhere devoid of metallic ores; but in 


being penetrated by eruptive matter, are metamorphosed, 

crystalised, veined, and in a highly metalliferous sat parity on 

their eastern flank, where eruptive rocks most abound, including syenitic 
ite, porphyry, green-stone, serpentine, &c. 

One of Sir erick Murchison’s “constants” is, that gold also 
oceurs in quantity only in the upper part of vein-stones; and that 
when the latter are ra downwards they become gradually much less 
auriferous, in which respect they differ from argentiferous and all other 
metalliferous veins. ‘This more or less superficial development of gold, 
the peculiar qualities of the metal itself, and of the hard quartz veins in 
which it is chiefly distributed, explain why the greater portion of gold is 
and must be found in those loose materials of gravel, shingle, and sand, 
which cover the surface of the earth, and which have, according to the 
same authority, resulted from the grinding down of the tops of former 
mountains. 

This auriferous gravel is, indeed, according to Sir R. Murchison, in 
no way to be confounded with detritus formed by present atmospheric 
action; but is the result of ancient powerful abrasion of the surface of 
the rocks, particularly when mammoths and other great extinct animals 
were destroyed. ‘This view of the case is illustrated by the same learned 
geologist, by supposing that if, instead of being composed of chalk and 
flints, the Hertfordshire and Surrey hills had been erystaline, palzozic, 
and eruptive rocks, the gravel of Hampstead and Hyde Park would be 
the gold-finding ground of the metropolis; whilst the Thames and its 
mud would only be auriferous where the river derived small portions of 
gold from its ancient banks. This is so far true; imasmuch as the gravels 
alluded to come directly from the detritus of the hills which surround the 
London basin, while the detritus of the Thames is m main part derived 
from more recent sources; but, supposing the Hertfordshire and Surrey 
hills to be auriferous, there is no more reason to suppose that gold would 
not be exposed by the action of existing causes of abrasion, than there is 
to believe that the Californian gold washings, occurring for the most 
oom in immediate juxtaposition with the metalliferous rock-site, do not 

long to abrasions posterior to, as well as contemporary with, the epoch 
of mammoths, and extending down to our own times. There is nothing 
whatsoever in geological experience to Jead us to admit as a ‘‘constant,” 
that whenever gold is found in alluvial detritus that it must have 
belonged to any particular zoological or other epoch in the history of 
the world.* 

Besides positive proofs derived from shafts sunk into the solid rock, 





* The French geologists seem to have only one opinion upon this point:—“Sur 
le versant occidental de la Sierra Nevada, Anes : nouvelle Californie, la roche 
aurifére a été desagrégée par l’action des pluies, du soleil et de l’atmosphére; le 
quartz s’y est délité, et les grains d’or s’y trouvent sur leur lieu natal, sous 
toutes les formes, en veinules, en cristaux, en lames,” &c.—“De L’Or; de son 
Etat dans la Nature, de son Exploitation, de sa Metallurgie de son usage et de 
son Influence en Economie Politique. Par M. H. Landrin, Ingénieur Civil des 
Mines. Paris. 1851.” 
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the dimin A FR ETO Ce Ar vein-stones has also 
been inferred, from the fact that all the great lumps or “pepites” of 
the metal have been found in loose gravel or sand, and never in the 
solid rock. This, however, it will be seen, from the most superficial 
consideration, may have arisen from the facility presented to their dis- 
covery by the new circumstances in which they were placed. Among 
the most remarkable of these “ pepites”’ are one preserved in the 
museum at St. Petersburgh, which weighs 96lbs. troy; one found in 
North Carolina, in 1821, weighed two-thirds less; and one that was 
stolen from the museum at Madrid weighed 66 Spanish marks. Pepites 
have been found of nearly the same weight as the latter in California; 
but to some of these portions of the quartz vein-stone were still attached. 
The chief other “ pepites’’ known to mineralogists come from South 
America, the Philippines, the Ural, the Altai, Faz-ughlu in Africa, and 
the River Taschkuttarganka. Two “ pepites,” but of much minor im- 

rtance, have been found in Cornwall. There is, however, almost as 

ittle reason for supposing that similar or heavier masses of native metal 

may not yet be found én siti, as there is that they may not be met with 
in future gold washings. 

A striking illustration, however, of the law, that gold veins prove less 
and less productive downward, occurs in the mine of Guadalupe y Calno, 
in Mexico, where vein-stones, at first productive in gold, gradually became 
poorer and poorer, and in the deep shafts became exclusively argenti- 
' ferous. Such, indeed, has been the loss attending deep gold mining, 
that it has passed into a proverb with the Spaniards. On the other 
hand, the auriferous gravel and sand of the Brazils and of Chili have 
long afforded good and profitable results. 

The vast preponderance of gold detritus in the northern hemisphere, 
and the large proportion of it in Siberia, the produce of which has of late 
years exceeded three millions and a half sterling per annum, or more 
than the half of the whole produce of the world, leads to the surmise that 
with the persistence of the same rocks in Central Asia and Russian and 
English America the same results may be expected to follow ; but, as in 
Siberia and other countries, in special and limited tracts only. The same 
geological conditions prevail in the Rocky Mountains, and their parallels 
throughout North and South America; and the Sierra Nevada of Cali- 
fornia agree in mineral structure with the auriferous rocks of Siberia, 
while, as an isolated tract, the auriferous detritus on the upper affluents 
of the Sacramento have proved richer than any similarly constituted 
tract; but there is not from such results anything like good reason to 
deduce that the same regions will prove equally productive throughout 
several degrees of latitude and longitude. Notwithstanding the exertions 
of a spirited and adventurous people, California has produced little more 
than one million and a half sterling per annum. From what we have 
seen above, little ultimate advantage may be expected from the intended 
works to be carried on in search of gold in the same locality in sitéd. It 
is, further, a very general rule in mining, that the richer a vein is, the less 
likely it is that the ore will be diffused throughout a large mass of rock ; 
and this has been assigned as another reason for the inference that in 
California, as in other parts of America, the great per-centage of gold 
will be confined to a few spots only. 

As a further proof that existing causes are active in exposing surface 
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, we may mention that, at a meeting of the American Association 

the Advancement of Science, Professors Rogers and Johnson stated, 
as the result of their observations, that at the surface meteoric influences 
have, in most cases, been at worl.; and have effected such a decomposition 
and segregation that there the gold is easily obtained ; but, as we proceed 
lower down, beyond the influence of the air, we find the gold so closely 
connected with other minerals that its separation is a very difficult process, 
only effected. after much labour and expense. In illustration of these 
facts, the same gentlemen stated that at Gold Hill the toll at the mill for 
grinding is, for: surface ore, twenty cents; for that obtained lower down, 
thirty cents the bushel: It is found, however, that if, after the ore has 
once been operated on, and all the gold possible extracted, it is exposed 
for a few months to. atmospheric influences, as much gold can then be 
obtained from a bushel of ore as at first.* 

Taking into view that the rocks composing the framework of Australia, 
as described by Count Strzelecki, are similar to what are met with in 
known auriferous regions, it was surmised some years back that gold 
would be found to prevail in certain portions of that great continent. 
Such has proved to be the case, and specimens of gold in quartz have 
reached this country from the Blue Mountains. In the ridges north of 
Adelaide, where so much fine copper has been worked out, gold has also 
been recently discovered to be plentiful in the detritus and gravel over 
upwards of 300 square miles. It is obvious that the same reasoning and — 
expectations would apply themselves to the flanks of the Himmalah, the 
Taurus, the Persian, and Kurdistan mountains, and many other Alpine 
or sub-Alpine ranges. | 

The etymology of the word “gold” is almost unknown. The Celts called 
the most valuable and the longest known of the metals, “ gold,”-—-whence 
our word and the German “Golde.” The Goths called it “ gull,”—whence 
the heraldic term gules, in French gueule, which some have supposed 
erroneously to be derived from the Persian ‘ guhl,” a rose. The French, 
Italians, and Spaniards, borrow their “or” and “oro” from the Latin 
‘¢aurum ;” but as the Greeks attributed the discovery of gold to HAIO3, 
the sun,—the same as the “orus” or “horus” of the Egyptians,—it is 
most probable these latter etymologies are derived alike from the ancient 
valley of the Nile. 

The Egyptians washed the auriferous sands of the Nile from the most 
remote periods of antiquity. Athenzus and St. Gregory of Nazianzenus 
ealled the Nile “Chrysoroas,” or the “ golden stream.””. Abraham, we are 
told in Hely Writ, was rich in gold; and female ornaments were also made, 
in the time of the patriarchs, of gold. The Jews must have been, iu their 
palmy days, in possession of enormous quantities of this metal, consider- 
ing the many tons of gold that were spent in the building of the temple 
alone, although the expression “plenteous as stones” (2 Chron. i. 15) 
may be considered as hyperbolical. It is, however, confirmed by the 
history of the other Asiatic nations, and more especially of the Persians, 
that the period referred to really abounded in gold, which was imported 
in vast masses from Africa and the Indies. (Heeren Ideen, i., |. 37.) 
The Queen of Sheba brought with her from Arabia Felix, among other 





* The importance of sifting the gold washings of former miners will be at once 
apparent from this fact. 
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_ presents, 120 talents of gold. All antiquity speaks of the gold of Ophir 
of Hadramaut, and of cha lachantey uhdhedlilaads H tensa 
us that, at the same remote periods, India abounded in gold. This gold, 
the father of history tells us, was heaped up with sand on the desert b 
ants, ‘in size somewhat less, indeed, than dogs, but larger than foxes.” 
The Ethiopian territory, which “reaches beyond the extreme part of the 
habitable world,” Herodotus also tells us, produced much gold. So also 
in the north of Europe, he said, there was evidently a very great quantity 
of gold, “but how procured I am unable to say with certainty; though 
it is said that the Arimaspians, a one-eyed people, steal it from the 
griffins.” But Herodotus adds, “‘ Neither do I believe this, that men 
are born with one eye, and yet in other respects resemble the rest of 
mankind.” 

The Pheenician Cadmus, among other benefits attributed to him by 
the Greeks, is said to have introduced the art of workiug in gold, and to 
have obtained the metal itself from Mount Pangeus, in Thrace. The 
Thasians obtained in the time of Darius from two to three hundred 
talents from the gold mines of Scapte Hyle, and of the continent. When 
the Phoenicians first navigated the Columns of Hercules, they found a 
semi-barbarous people, who, however, possessed gold and silver. In fact, 
the origin of gold is fairly lost in the mist of a remote antiquity. It 
appears to have been known, to have been wrought, and to have been 
used as money from anti-historical times. 

Within strictly historical times this precious metal was already so 
abundant, that, if we are to believe Herodotus, the King of the Ethiopians 
exhibited his prisoners to the ambassadors of Cambyses fettered with 
golden chains. Before the Exodus the Israelites ‘“‘ borrowed” jewels of 
silver and jewels of gold from the Egyptians. Homer makes frequent 
mention of golden statues and of golden shields, and cups, and plates, 
and dishes. Nothing was ‘more common in antiquity than presents of 
gold and silver objects. The magnificence of the great men of ancient 
times was in this respect more particularly shown in their offerings made 
to their gods, their temples, at their oracles. 

Sardanapalus is described by Athenzus as having placed 150 golden 
beds, and as many tables of the same metal, on his funeral pile, besides 
gold and silver vases and ornaments in enormous quantities, and purple 
and many-coloured raiments. When Nineveh was taken, it contained, 
according to some absurd traditions, 25,000,000/. sterling in gold. The 
spoiler might well have exclaimed, “ Take ye the gold, take ye the silver 
' —the riches of Nineveh are inexhaustible—her vases and precious furni- 
ture are infinite.” The statue of solid gold raised by Nebuchadnezzar in 
the plain of Dura was threescore cubits high, and six cubits broad. Hero- 
dotus and Diodorus describe the statues of this metal in the temple of 
Belus, at Babylon. The base of the table, the seat of the throne, and 





* A learned geologist, M. Cordier, has explained the text of Herodotus.by sup- 
posing, what is very natural, that the mounds raised by the Termite ant may 
ve exposed the precious metal; but the difficulty of size, “larger than foxes,” 
remained the same. There is no doubt that Herodotus used the word Mipuné, 
an ant; and Pliny also says “Formica;” but still there is every reason to believe 
that the historian had some ant-eating or myrmecophagous quadruped in view, 
probally the Pangolin or Manis of naturalists,—one species of which inhabits 
dia, another Africa, another Java. 
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an ‘altar on which sacrifices were offered, were all of the purest gold. 
Xerxes carried away the golden statue of the god, twelve cubits in height, 
which his father Darius had not ventured to seize. According to Dio- 
dorus,'the value of ‘the ‘gold'taken from the temple of Belus alone by 
Xerxes amounted to ‘above 7350 Attic talents, or 21,000,000/. sterling 
money! : 

The Assyrians, Layard has ascertained, were no less eelebrated for 
their skill in-working metals than for their embroideries. Their mountains 
furnished most of fis metals; and amongst the objects of tribute enu- 
merated im the:statistical tablet of Karnak, iron is mentioned, as brought 
to the ‘Egyptians almost exclusively by the inhabitants, either of Assyria 
Proper, or of ‘the countries immediately adjacent, ‘by the Tahai, the 
Rutennu, and the Asi. The same nations, particularly the Tahai, offered 

ld and silver and other metals. These metals were not only brought 
m the-rough state, or, if gold and silver, in rings, but even manufactured 
into vases of beautiful form. Mr. Birch mentions the offerings of vases 
of gold and silver, with handles, and feet, and eovers, m the shape of 
animals, such as \the bull and gazelle, kneeling Asiatics, the heads of 
lions, goats, and even of the god Baal. The tribute obtained by the 
Egyptians from Naharaina, or Mesopotamia, consisted of vases of gold, 
silver, and copper, and precious stones; and vases of gold, silver, and 
brass, were the presents brought by the Prince of Northern Syria to 
David. 

Gold, Layard has also ascertained, was used by the Assyrians in their 
architectural ornaments, bricks and tiles of gold and silver being even 
placed in the exterior walls of their palaces, as Herodotus describes the 
walls of Ecbatana as partly plated with gold and silver. 

The ancients were evidently acquainted with ‘the art of casting gold, 
as it was thus that the Golden Calf was manufactured; but they pre- 
ferred the hammer, as we see in the instance of the candlestick which 
was to adorn the tabernacle, and which it was expressly enjoined should . 
be “of beaten work.” Darius had also a statue in gold wrought by the 
hammer. | 

The art of gold wire drawing, and of weaving gold ‘thread, or spun 
gold, was equally well known to the ‘ancients. When the helots dis- 

rsed themselves, by the command of Pausanias, over the camp of the 

ersians, after ‘the battle of Plateea, they found tents decked with gold 
and silver, and couches gilt, and plated and golden bowls, and cups, and 
other drinking ‘vessels; they also found sacks in ‘the :waggons, in which 
were discovered gold and silver caldrons, and ‘from ‘the bodies that lay 
dead they stripped bracelets, necklaces, and scymetars of gold. The 
Iliad abounds in rich pictures of the golden armour of the Asiatics, who, 
in this respect, surpassed the Greeks in luxury and magnificence. ‘Thus 
we see Glaucus exchanging his own arms“ of gold, divinely wrought,” 
for Diomed’s brass arms of “ mean device ;’’ but nothing can give a more 
complete idea of the high perfection which metallurgy had attained in 
those early times,'than ‘the description given of the wonderful works of 
“eeers of the marvellous shield of ete ee 

maf the Assyrians were, at a earl iod, acquainted with the 
art of gilding,” says Layard, “in proved ae remains of very thin 
gold leaf, found not only in the ivories and on bricks, but even under the 
great thronevor altar in the north-west palace, where it must have been 
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deposited during the building of the edifice.” (‘Nineveh and its Re- 
mains,” vol. ii., p. 417.) 

The arts:of gilding and weaving in gold were equally familiar to the 
Jews. Thus, the altar in the tabernacle was to be overlaid with pure 
gold, ‘the top thereof, andthe sides thereof round about, and the horns 
thereof.” The holy garments of Aaron were of gold ‘and fine linen. 
‘Ornaments of gold were as common in the time of the patriarchs as in 
the present-day. Among the Jews, men and women alike wore gold ear- 
rings. Thus, the servants and household of Jacob gave up their earrings 
with ‘the strange gods which were in their hands. Abraham’s servant 
propitiated Rebekah with earrings and bracelets of gold. The brothers 
and sisters of Job gave him every man a piece of money, and every one 
an earring or ring of gold.* 

Gold rings are celebrated in antiquity, and charms were not unfre- 
quently associated with them. Such were the rings of Jacob, evid 
looked upon as amulets, and that described as golden by Plato, but as 
brazen by Pliny, which rendered its possessor invisible. Talismanic rings 
are still more common in the traditions of the East. The use of rings on 
the fingers dates from the most remote antiquity. Pharaoh is described 
in Holy Writ as taking off his ring from his hand, and putting it on 
Joseph's hand. Rings were worn by Greeks and Romans alike, but on 
the left hand only. Such rings were also made from olden times to con- 
tain poison, as in the case of that of Demosthenes. 

Things, like men, have often little value, except by the position which 
they occupy. Before gold and silver became to be considered as the 
‘representatives of things, they were applied to few other uses than the 
manufacture of ornaments and of various objects of domestic use. It is 
related of Amasis, King of Egypt, that at first the Egyptians despised, 
and held him in no great estimation, as having been formerly a private 

rson, and of no illustrious family; but afterwards he conciliated them 
by his address, without any arrogance. He had an infinite number of 
treasures, among which was a golden foot-pan, in which Amasis himself, 
and all his guests, were accustomed to wash their feet. Having then 
broken this m pieces, he had made from it the statue of a god, and 
placed it in the most suitable part of the city; but the Egyptians, 
flocking to the image, paid it the greatest reverence. But Amasis, 
informed of their behaviour, called the Egyptians together, and explained 
the matter to them, saying that the statue was made of the ve oe in 
which the Egyptians formerly washed their feet (Amasis and his friends 
“were much given to drinking, and Herodotus adds some details concern- 
ing the use of the golden foot-pan which it is not convenient to repeat 
here), and which they then so greatly reverenced. ‘Now, then, he pro- 
ceeded to ‘say, ‘the same had happened to him as to the foot-pan; for 
‘though he was before but a private person, yet he was now their king. 
‘He therefore required them to honour and respect him. By this means 
he won over the Egyptians, so that they thought fit to o him. 

When gold became a unity of comparison of the value of exchanges, it 


* The Hebrew word agil is applied to any kind of ring. Hence it frequently 
happens, in our translation of the Bible, that the word earring is used when ring 
“simply was understood. So also with the word nezem, which denotes an earring, 
‘in Gen. xxxv. 4; but, in Gen. xxiv. 47, Prov. xi. 22, Isa.dii.:21, signifies a nose- 
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assumed a character of a more fixed nature, and yet as variable as every- 
thing that is of human origin. The Roman poets referred the first 
coinage to the period when Saturn and Janus reigned in Italy. Hero- 
dotus tells us the Lydians were the first of all nations that intro- 
duced the “ Daric,” and the art of coining gold and silver. It is cer- 
tainly remarkable that no coin has yet been discovered amongst Assyrian 
or Egyptian ruins; nor is there in the sculptures of the former anything 
to show that they were acquainted with coined money, as appears to have 
been the case with Sie tgyptians, “ Metals,” Layard remarks, “ in 
their rough state, or in bars or rings, may have been passed by weight, 
or, if precious, in ring ingots, or as gold dust, in exchange for merchan- 
dise, and in other transactions, but not as stamped coins or tokens.”* 
Abimelech, King of Gerar, is represented in the Mosaic record as 
giving to the patriarch Abraham a thousand pieces of silver. Abraham 
purchased the “field of Ephron, and the cave that was in it, for 400 
shakals of silver, “‘ current money with the merchant.” Joseph was sold 
by his brethren for twenty pieces of silver, and Benjamin was rewarded 
in a similar manner. When the use of gold and silver was first. brought 
by Abraham from Egypt, its value was determined by weight, as we see 
in the purchase of the field of Ephron—as is still done in China, in some 
parts of Hindustan, in Abyssinia, and in many parts of Africa, where 
gold dust is an sishapgeable commodity, as is gold itself in California. 
But it is evident that a change took place among the Jews, and that coins 
were in use in the time of Jacob, 1730 years before Christ, for we find 
the patriarch making purchase of a field from the children of Hamor for 
100 kasitahs (‘‘lambs” in the vulgate), or 100 pieces of money. The 
generality of modern biblical commentators are satisfied that the kasitah 
must have been a kind of money having the impression of a sheep or 
lamb, ora piece of money bearing some stamp or mark indicating that 
it was of the value of a sheep or lamb. A supposed kasitah is figured 
in Kitto’s “ C — of Biblical Literature.” ; 
Shakals onl ents were originally expressive of a certain weight 
of gold or silver, but they afterwards became coins, 3000 shakals 
being equal to one talent. The practice of engraving the figure of unity 
of exchange, and which was a lamb among the Hebrews, an ox among 
the Athenians, and sheep and cows among the Romans, was common to 
all early nations. Maurice, in his ‘ Antiquities of India,” bears testi- 








* Since writing the above, Colonel Rawlinson has laid before the Asiatic Society 
a memoir on the terra cotta tablets found more especially in Lower Chaldza, 
and which he believed were used as a circulating medium. The smaller cakes he 
thought corresponded to the notes of hand of the present day, the tenor of the 
legends being apparently an acknowledgment of liability by private parties for 
certain amounts of gold and silver; but the more formal documents seemed to be 
notes issued,;by government for the convenience of circulation, representing a 
certain value, which was always expressed in measures of weight, of gold or 
silver, and redeemable on presentation at the royal treasury. We have here, then, 
a system of artificial currency, almost similar to the banking systems of modern 
Europe, prevalent in Babylonia at least 700 or 800 years before the Christian era! 
These tablets further bear the names of the kings reigning at the time of their 
issue; and the precise day of issue in such a month, of such a year of the king’s 
reign, is in each instance attached to the document. The kings in question appear 
to have belonged to a royal and independent dynasty in Chaldwa Proper, inter- 
mediate between the Assyrian kings of the Khursabad line and the Babylonian 
house of Nabonasser. 
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mony to the fact that the earliest coins were stamped with the figure of 
an ox or sheep. In the British Museum there is a specimen of the 
original Roman As, the surface of which is nearly the size of a brick, with 
the figure of a bull stamped upon it. Money generally was called 
pecunia, from pecus, cattle. Coins bearing the impression of a cow are 
still in circulation in the south of Spain, and till a late period there 
existed coins called agnelets and moutons d’or in France, and many re- 
member the existence of écus de six livres a la vache. 

‘The first Roman coinage took place, according to Pliny, in the rei 
of Servius Tullius, about 500 years B.c.; but it was not until preteens 
of Macedon had subdued the Persian monarchy, and Julius Cesar had 
consolidated the Roman Empire, that the image of a living ruler was per- 
mitted to be stamped on the coins. Previous to that period heroes and 
deities alone gave currency to the money of Imperial Rome. 

There is han reason to believe, that, as in the East, the bronze and gold 
rings discovered in Ireland were used by the inhabitants as circulating 
media; but it does not appear that the ancient Britons had a coinage of 
their own previously to the descent of the Romans. The accuracy of the 
commonly received text of Czsar has been impugned by Mr. Edward 
Hawkins, in an interesting article in the ‘‘ Numismatic Chronicle” (vol. i. 
p- 13). But Mr. Akerman has vindicated its correctness, by showing in 
his “ Ancient Coins of Cities and Princes,” pp. 177-182, that the 
stamped currency of the Britons dates from the period of Czsar’s inva- 
sion to the reign of Augustus, when Cunobeline issued a number of 
coins of a singular variety of types, some of which are evident copies of 
Roman Denarii. 

The quantity of pure gold or silver contained in a coin is called its 
title. This title is generally computed by the carat. Thus a given 
mass of gold is supposed to contain twenty-four parts called carats ; if the 
gold, after assay, is found to have lost one grain in twenty-four, it is gold 
of twenty-three carats; if two, of twenty-two carats; and so on—the 
earat being again divided into thirty seconds. Nations have not, unfor- 
tunately, admitted a common title; hence the purity, the weight, and 
the value on exchange of gold have all to be taken into consideration in 
comparing the gold money of two different countries. 

In France, gold and silver coins contain as nearly as possible nine 
parts of pure metal to one of alloy. Thus, pure gold being expressed ms 
1000, French gold coins are figured by 900. The aguelet was wo 
990. The Austrian ducat figures as high as 986; and the Venetian 
—the purest of all money—enjoys a legal title of 1000. The English 
guinea is rated at 917, the sovereign the same. Among the most 
valuable gold coins may be noticed the Bavarian ducat, 986; the Bra- 
bant ducat, 980; the Maltese sequin, 975; the fine Danish ducat, 979. 
The ducats of almost all the German principalities average more than 
the French and English gold. The ducat of George I. of Hanover, of 
1724, is nearly pure, being 995. The Russian ducat is priced at 979. 
The eagles of the United States enjoy a real title of 917, but have been 
reduced by the mint tariff to 913. 

Gold has thus a variable value, depending upon its own purity ; and 
its value further varies with the rate of exchange and the ~~ of com- 
modities. Hence, there have not been wanting those who have not only 
declaimed against its employment as a circulating medium, but have 
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actually condemned its, use, as fraught with evils. Dr: Travers Twiss, 
in: his “View of the Progress of Political Economy,” gives credit 
to Antonio Serra—a: native of Cozenza, in. Calabria, whose work was 
dated from the “prison” of the Vicaria. at Naples, in’ 1613—to 
have been the: first. to combat the long-prevalent ideas that scarcity 
of gold and:silver: resulted from the exchange being high; and abun- 
dance, from the exchange being low, or in favour of a given place. 
In opposition to this. long-received: opinion, Antonio Serra boldly main- 
tained that the: causes which: will produce an abundance of gold and 
silver; in: a country where there are no mines, are fertility of soil; 
the situation of country itself; on the line: of traffic between 
other states; the abundance of clever artisans, to which he justly attri- 
butes greater results: than to the fertility of the soil; the industrious, 
inventive, and enterprising character of the people; and an extensive 
trade. For being thus the originator of the new order of ideas on ques- 
tions of economical science, Antonio Serra suffered the not uncommon 
penalty of genius-—neglect, contempt, and, from De Santis—the oracle at 
that time of the Neapolitan exchequer—persecution and imprisonment ! 

Antonio Serra also exposed the inefficient character of the remedies 
usually advocated, and which we have seen reproduced in France during the 
Californian panic;—such as proposed prohibitions against the exportation 
of specie ; ordinances to limit the rate of exchange ; and bounties upon the 
importation of foreign money, by allowing it to circulate at an advanced 
nominal rate. The fallacy of the first, and most common idea, he illus- 
trated in a peculiarly apt manner,—by a reference to the different re- 
sults which attended the different policies of Naples and Venice. Thus, 
at Naples, neither foreign nor Neapolitan money was allowed to be ex- 
mae under a penalty of treble the value exported; whereas, from 

enice, Venetian money to any amount might be exported—and five 
millions of coin, at least, were annually exported to the Levant—yet 
Venice had her coffers full of specie, whilst the Neapolitan treasury was 
drained empty.. This is a fact which ought not to be lost upon the 
present generation. ? 

It was from the most lamentable ignorance of these first great prin- 
ciples of political economy that Spain reaped disaster instead of benefit 
from the discovery of the two Indies, and the pouring of the wealth of 
Mexico and’ Peru into her lap. Finding herself suddenly rendered 
independent of all other countries for her supply of the precious metals, 
Spain conceived that the maintenance of unlooked-for and unrivalled 
opulence would be best secured by closing up the outlets of commerce, 
and so preventing her stores of gold and silver from leaving the country. 
Hence exorbitant duties were imposed upon the importation of raw 
produce; and the exportation of manufactured articles; the practice of an 
art. was even made subject to a license, and the exercise of a trade became 
a.matter of privilege. The ruthless expulsion of the Jews had at the 
same time driven from her cities a most important body of capitalists; a 
merciless persecution of the Moors had deprived her of the services of the 
most industrious and intelligent portion of her agricultural population ; 
and: these; added to: the disastrous effect of the prohibitive system, and 
the financial embarrassment of Charles V., consequent upon his insatiable 
thirst for territorial aggrandisement, soon led to the trade with the Indies 
being let out to foreigners, and the undeniable birthright of his subjects, 
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the very. commerce of the interior of Spain, being bartered away with. Add 
to all this, at the very time when the New World was. pouring unprece- 
dented stores of specie into the Spanish treasury, Charles V..was reckless 
to hazard the overthrow of the entire m_of commercial credit, 

which had been built up slowly on the wise administrations of the banks 
of Venice and Genoa, by inundating his-Italian dominions with.a flood of 
base coin. The disorder consequent on.such immoral expedients was not 
long in manifesting itself; and the evils that resulted from the erroneous 
ideas. entertained by Spain in political economy, and the disastrous effects 
of a. prohibitive system continued, and even extended, by. Philip IL., and 
thus. gradually incorporated with the laws and usages of the i 
whether as contrasted with the contemporary prosperity that attended 
a. very different policy, whereby Venice, Genoa, and Florence, success- 
fully opened out for themselves. a way to power, or with the policy pur- 
sued in our days by Great Britain and the United States, must always 
be the most striking historical example of the fallacy of the old system of 
ideas-of the all-importance of the.precious metals, and of a protectionary 
or —" system.* 

he Duke of Sully participated. in the popular prejudices of his age; 
and although the exports to Spain secured an influx of gold and silver, he 
did not. hesitate to prohibit the exportation of specie and coin. But 
while the free'exportation of corn and other produce to Spain entailed a 
continued influx of the precious metals into France, that country by no 
means absorbed the whole of the Peninsular riches. It has been calcu- 
lated by Forbonnais, in his. “‘ Recherches sur. les: Finances de France,’ 
that, between. 1492. and 1724,, one-half of the gold and silver which 
America had supplied.to Europe was absorbed by the Levant, the India, 
and the China trade; and. Mr. Jacob, in his work on the “ Precious 
Metals,” caleulates: that, during the eighteenth century, the quantity of 
gold and silver which was converted into other objects than coin amounted 
to two-thirds of that’ which was left in Europe, after the part which was 
conveyed to Asia was subtracted from the total produce of the mines. 

In. England, the supporters of the East India Company, having first 
successfully impugned the ancient notions, ay also began gradually to 
inculeate more enlarged views of the part which the precious metals ful- 
filled in the circle of commerce. They at last: boldly maintained that 





* “Tes Espagnols,” says Montesquieu, “fouillérent les mines, creusérent les 
montagnes, inventérent des machines pour tirer les eaux, briser le minerai et. le 
separer; et, comme ils se jouaient de la vie des Indiens, ils les firent travailler 
sans ménagement. L’argent doubla bientét en Europe, et le profit diminua 
toujours de moitié pour l’Espagne, qui n’ avait chaque année que la méme 
quantité d’un métal qui etoit devenu la moitié moins précieux.” 

“ After the acquisition of the New World,” says Mr. W. A. Mackinnon, in his 
“History of Civilisation,” “when immense riches, found in Mexico, Peru, and 
other parts of America, fell under Spanish domination, it might appear probable 
that an extensive middle class would have sprung up. Such, howeyer, was not 
the case. Pride and love of ease prevented exertion. The wealth of the Indies 
poured into Spain passed rapidly into other countries, where energy and com- 
mercial and manufacturing industry were fostered.” “Tandis que l'Europe 
s’eclairait rapidement,” says the Abbé Raynal, “et q’une industrie nouvelle animait 
tous les peuples, l’Espagne tombait dans l’inaction et la barbarie.” A fit reprisal 
for the ferocious bigotry and avarice shown in the conquest of Spanish America— 
a:conquest,.on a low estimation, effected by the murder of ten millions of the 
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specie was nothing but a commodity, and that its circulation should be as 
unrestricted as that of any other commodity. The success of the company 
in their commercial transactions could not but give countenance to any 
doctrines which might put forth on the subject of trade, and mer- 
chants unconn with the company began to distrust the ancient 
maxims of commerce, and to lend a say ear to wider and more compre- 
hensive views. These new ideas, Mr. Macculloch observes, ultimately 
made their way into the House of Commons, and, in 1663, the statutes 
re the exportation of foreign coin and bullion were repealed, and 

liberty given to the East India Company, and to private traders, to 
export those articles in unlimited quantities. Thus, the free exportation 
of bullion having been permitted by parliament ever since it threw open 
the trade to India, from that time to the present the precious metals have 
been looked upon in this country in the light of commodities. 

But, in the place of the old prejudices against the exportation of specie, 
@ new prejudice against the importation of foreign products grew up, on 
the ground of their discouraging domestic manufactures. In other words, 
as Dr. Twiss justly remarks, the circle of incomplete truths was revolv- 
ing; and before the mercantile system had as yet reached its zenith, the 
dawn of the protective ‘system was discernible. Strange that it took so 
long a time to correct error in the case of prohibition to exportation of 
the precious metals—still more strange that, in our own enlightened days, 
the a of free trade should be only partially admitted ! 

The great practical result. of the conflict of 7 fhe in the seventeenta 
century was the establishment of the doctrine that gold and silver were 
commodities, and were not exclusively articles of wealth ; but the question 
remained still undetermined—viz., under what conditions a commodity 
like the precious metals became the measure of the value of other com- 
modities? In fact, what were the constituent elements of value? 

In other respects, the distance was still very great which separated the 
seventeenth from the nineteenth century. It was believed that the pre- 
cious metals passed from one country to another as money for the pay- 
ment of balances; it is now understood that they are transferred as 
commodities, according as their market value rises or-falls in different 
countries. It was then believed that you could sell your own commodities 
to foreign nations without purchasing any of their goods; it is now 
understood that every nation must discharge its debts with the produce of 
its own soil and labour. It was then believed that the excess of the 
value of exports over imports was the best evidence of a prosperous com- 
merce with other nations; it is now understood that a profitable trade 
with foreign countries is shown by the superior value of the goods brought 
home as compared with the commodities sent abroad. It was then 
believed that gold and silver were the most profitable articles of importa- 
tion ; it is now understood that it is immaterial what kinds of commodi- 
ties are imported, provided they are of equal value. It was then believed 
that the gain of one nation was the loss of another ; it is now understood 
that “‘an exchange of equivalents is the foundation of all commerce, 
from the simple barter of the untutored Indian, to the most complicated 
and extensive operations of the London merchant.” 

Locke looked upon the value of money in use as conventional, but he 
also considered it to have a value in exchange, determined by the same 
considerations as that of other commodities, and which he explained as the 
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proportion which the quantity in the market bore to the vent,—or, in other 
words, the proportion of the supply to the demand. But there were others, 
even in the eighteenth century—the transition period in Europe in respect 
to the science of wealth—who regarded money as a purely conventional 
thing—a mere system of tokens or counters discharging functions 
analogous to those which arbitrary symbols are employed to fulfil in 
mathematics—and therefore to be represented by anything else—pa 
as most convenient. Among the great experimentalists in this view 
of the subject was the well-known John Law; but as that strange but 
clever man was ever confounding money with wealth, and credit with 
capital, all his various experiments met with uniform failure, and were 
finally succeeded by the restoration of a metallic currency. 
‘ The notion of the value of money being purely conventional, not only 
ote the way to disastrous banking systems, but also to the equally 
isastrous exercise of the prerogative of the crown, in augmenting and 
dimininishing the value of money at its pleasure. 

The issue of assignats, in 1790, is another remarkable historical 
instance of the disastrous results of the attempts made to represent wealth 
by etme A combination of circumstances, partly commercial, 
partly political, led, a few years afterwards, in 1797, to serious embarrass- 
ments to the Bank of England. The promissory notes of the Bank of 
England had, at that time, for more than a century formed a very large 
proportion of the circulating credit of the country. These notes, being 
engagements for the payment on demand of a specific sum of money, from 
the general confidence resulting from such engagements being punctually 
fulfilled, had come to be substituted for money in the domestic commerce of 
the country. From the first establishment of the Bank, in 1694, down to 
the year 1797, there had been no interruption to the convertibility of its 
notes into money, nor had the state ever interposed its authority to pro- 
mote or check the issue and circulation of them. But the panic of 1797 
obliged the Bank to have recourse to the interposition of government. 
This interposition led to the issue of notes representing less value in 
money than what had been previously issued, as also to the restriction of 
cash payments, and the indemnification of the directors against all pro- 
ceedings. ‘The result was, that in the year 1810 every creditor, to whom 
the law (39 Geo. III.) had secured the payment of a pound weight of 
gold for every 46/. 14s. 6d. of his just demand, was obliged to accept, in 
full satisfaction, about 10} ounces, or not more than seventeen shillings 
in the pound. 

Notwithstanding the ability with which Mr. Huskisson, Lord King, 
Mr. Ricardo, and a few other distinguished men of the time exposed the 
real state of things, the House of Commons adopted by a large majority, 
in the following year, a resolution proposed by Mr. Vansittart, to the 
effect that bank-notes were not depreciated, but gold enhanced in value ! 

A general want of confidence in the country bank-paper, led, in 1814, 
to a scene of commercial failures far more disastrous than that which had 
been witnessed in 1793, in proportion as the scale of transactions upon 
credit was more extensive. Mr. Macculloch states, that in 1814, 1815, 
and 1816, no fewer than 240 country banks ee payments, and 
92 commissions of bankruptcy were issued against those establishments. 
Upon this occasion the soundness of the principles, which the Report of 
the Bullion Committee advocated, and which had been so ably enforced 
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» Mr.. Ricardo,. was acknowledged. by the legislature, .in its adoption of 
Mr. Peel’s. Bill, in.1819.. By. this bill (59 Geo. IIL.,.c..49). the return 
to cash payments, on the of the Bank of England,. was: provided for, 
according to a. grad scale, extending over three years. In con- 
sequence, the notes of the Bank of England: were declared, in 1822, to 
be once more convertible into gold, at. the rate of 3/..17s. 104d. per 
ounce. 

The same: year, however, the government thought. proper to authorise 
the circulation of the country small notes until 1833. e consequence 
was. very. soon. a third. most disastrous result of a redundant paper cur- 
rency.. In 1824 and 1825 a speculative frenzy once’ more pervaded the 
country, and no less than 626 joint-stock. companies, whose projects 
would have required a capital of more than fifty-five millions,.were con- . 
tracted for in England. The consequences of such extravagance are well 
known.. In the month of December the panic commenced, upon the 
failure of a London banking-house ; and the tragedy of 1793 was a third 
time repeated, on \a far more disastrous scale than even on the second 
occasion. 

The measures adopted to prevent the recurrence of such disasters were 
of a. very inadequate description, until the passing of what. has been 
termed Sir Robert Peel’s Bank Charter Act in.1844, by which a limit 
was imposed upon the bank as to the amount. of notes issued upon 
securities, such an amount being taken as would keep the currency at 
par with foreign currencies, according to past experience. It combined 
a further. provision for an expansion of the currency, to. suit. the con- 
venience of commerce, upon a. basis which should preclude the deprecia- 
tion of the same—namely, by allowing an unlimited issue of notes upon 
bullion. These appear to be the distinguishing features of Sir Robert Peel's 
bill; and the circumstance of no monetary panic having followed upon 
the railway mania of 1846, speaks so far favourably of its operation; 
and there is.every reason to believe that it has made the difficulty of pro- 
curing money recognised. sooner than heretofore, and that it. will thus 
act. most. beneficiaily in controlling the spirit of.rash speculation. 

If, then, such sophisms as that the secret of foreign commerce con- 
sisted in selling to foreigners more than you. bought from them, and 
that the produce of foreign labour cannot. be admitted into the home 
market. without. superseding a proportionate quantity of domestic labour, 
have vanished before a more sound political economy,—so also it is 
probable, that after the experience of the past, we shall have no more 
redundancies of. paper money, and that. the precious metals will. be more 
and more looked. upon, not simply as the: equivalent, in certain propor- 
tions, of all commodities, but also as: themselves a commodity, which 
have been procured at a certain cost. 

The history of gold and. silver, considered. as precious metals or as 
values representative of transactions, presents three great periods in the 
annals of. nations.:: that which preceded the discovery of America ; that 
which embraces the period between the discovery of the New World and 
the opening:of the mines of Russian Siberia and California; and lastly, that 
which commences at the point so newly entered upon, and which is as 

et only speculation as to the future. Montesquieu was of opinion that 
in his time (the commencement. of the cighteenth century) the quantity 
of precious metals in circulation was to a existed before the discovery 
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of America: as 32 isto 1; that’is to'say, that'it had been uced five 
times. But in supposing that in 1900 the quantity of gold and’ silver 
would have’ attained’ in commerce sixty-four times what it was in the 
fifteenth century, the author of the “Esprit des Lois” could not have 
foreseen the riches of California. 

Taking as a basis these calculations of Montesquieu, of which’ M. 
Landrin says the experience of an and a half has attested the accu+ 
racy, the latter writer has drawn up the annexed table of the progressive 
increase of precious metals : . 

















TEARS pening ata COINED METALS. 

SILVER. GOLD. ToTaL. 
Millions, Millions. Millions. Millions. 

Before 1500 .....000. 3,500 675 225 900 
i ee 9,600 1,800 600 2,400 
go: LGOD .ccccecee 14,400 2,700 900 3,600 
99 BGBD  .ccccccce 19,200 3,600 1,200 4,800 
9 ATDD) ..cosvece 24,000 4,500 1,500 6,000 
yen 28,000 5,250 1,750 7,000 
99> 1800. 2.000 eon 30,500 6,300 2,100 8,400 
on) BEE excecencs 47,500 8,800 3,100 11,900 











The quantity of precious metal obtained from 1800 to 1850, that is 
in the last half century,, is out of all proportion to the progress made in 
former times. This is owing to the great productiveness of the mines of 
the Ural and Altai, add to which the reign of the Emperor Nicholas has 
been distinguished by the important discovery that portions of the great 
eastern regions of Siberia are highly auriferous. A few years ago, only, 
this distant region did not afford a third part of the gold which the Ural 
produced, but by recent. researches, an augmentation so rapid and so 
extraordinary has taken place, that a year or two ago the eastern Siberian 
tracts yielded considerably upwards of 2,250,000/. sterling, raising the 
gold produce of the Russian Empire to:near 3,000,000/. sterling. (Mur- 
chison: “ Anniv. Address. Roy..Geog. Soe.,” vol. xiv., 1844.) 

But the salary and expense attendant upon working mines of gold and 
silver have increased with the increase of the production of gold, apd 
in. California in a proportion that almost. makes the search for gold a 
little productive branch. of industry. If, therefore, the same quantity of 
gold will in our days produce eight times: less corn or other commodities 
than it would have done four centuries ago, or, in other words, the value 
of the precious metals is. eight times less than what it was 400 years ago, 
so, also, the profit upon gold-washing and mining is in our time anywhere 
eight times foes than it was the same period of time distant, and in Cali- 
fornia more than twenty times less. 

From what we have before explained with regard to the constantly- 
diminishing productiveness. of gold detritus: and of gold veins, as the 
expense of gold washing and gold mining always goes-on. in an augment- 
ing ratio, the produce of the mines and washings keeps as steadily 

ing; Montesquiew said, a century ago; “If mines.are ever dis- 
covered so productive that will give a greater profit, the more: they are 
productive the sooner will that productiveness be over.” ‘This sentence,” 
says M. Landrin, “portrays the future of: the mines of the Ural, of 
Siberia, and of California.’’ 
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Three centuries have elapsed since the mines of the New World 
opened a new era in the history of the commercial relations of civilised 
nations; there are but few years since the Russian Empire has been 
enriched by the discovery of vast deposits of precious metals. In our 
day we have seen the Sierra Nevada become suddenly a rich and pro- 
ductive mine. But circumstanced as California is, every grain of gold 
washed by the emigrants will, at the onset, go to those whose enterprise 
and energy shall outstrip others in supplying California promptly and 
cheaply with the products of industry and the necessities of life. 

Considering the disasters that resulted to Spain from an excess of gold 
wealth, and among which not the least were, as in Spanish America, the 
demoralisation which encouraged idleness and vice, it has been asked, 
will the strength of the autocratic principle preserve Russia from a 
similar catastrophe ? 

The analogy between a state where out of twenty millions of indi- 
viduals eighteen millions belong to the crown or to the great vassals, and 
Spain, under its very Catholic kings, is no doubt imperfect; but there 
are still some features of resemblance between two nations that occupy 
the two extremes of Europe. 

The Tsar endeavoured at first to seize upon the gold washings of 
Siberia, and to hold the monopoly of the same. It was a high political 
idea, which would have retarded the emancipation of the Slavonians for 
more than a century, and would have affected the liberties of Europe at 
large. It may, indeed, be readily conceived what power would have been 
thus acquired by the Tsar, in an age when war is only a question of 
wealth. By some providential chance the crown gave up the mosi 
productive mines to individual enterprise, reserving to itself only those 
of the Ural. 

The produce of the gold sands and shingle thus fell to the domain of 
the public: in that lies the danger for the future. Industry and com- 
merce are not represented in Russia by more than 100,000 individuals ; 
which is as much as to say that both the one and the other are very little 
developed. In this point there is a great feature of resemblance with 
Spain in the time of Isabella the Catholic. But the Tsar has no motives 
for driving out of the country the industrious classes, as they were per- 
sétuted in, and expelled from the Peninsula by religious fanaticism. 
The question, which is at present waiting a solution in the north of 
' the Old World, is, however, open to controversy ; it will require all the 
sagacity of the monarch, and the strength of the institutions of the 
country, to preserve the latter in a state of permanent security. 

Gold is the creator of luxury, and luxury has two different phases: it 
increases national wealth when it encourages the demand for the pro- 
ductions of art and industry; it destroys empires when it is exalted to 
the neglect or the contempt of either. 

In this country, where there are no gold mines, at least of any national 
importance, and coal, and iron, and lime constitute the chief mineral 
wealth, art and industry are generally made the means, but not simple 
and undivided, of acquiring gold. Such is the enterprising spirit of the 

ple, that even when gold wealth is acquired, it is invested in land, in 

uildings, in railroads, and in a hundred other ways, all more or less 
beneficial to the ey at large. Thus little is hoarded—nothing stands 


still or is stagnant. hen there are not investments at home, they are 
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sought for abroad. But this wealth is, in the majority of cases, almost 
invariably the result of science, skill, perseverance, and untiring assiduit 
in the various pursuits in which learning and industry are applied. It is 
a phenomenon almost without a parallel in the history of legislation, that 
in this country these very sources of national wealth should be taxed. 
Such a mistaken proceeding is not merely inquisitorial, it is demoralising, 
and, if persisted in, may, by inducing + fee and indifference, produce 
as great disasters as were entailed by an excess of gold-wealth. While 
actual property, territorial wealth, gold-wealth, or any other kind of real 
and tangible property have, in most countries, been made to contribute 
to the just exigencies of the state, the flagrantly ingenious device has 
been hit upon in this country of impeding the creation or production of 
wealth itself, by taxing the industry of the producer. The income-tax 
operates, in one of its branches, peculiarly in this manner. The more the 
lawyer, the physician, the literary man, or the artist, taxes his brains, 
works his body, or toils in the difficult path to success, the more he is ex- 
pected to contribute towards the maintenance of the state. Legislation 
_ does not even wait till the wished-for wealth is grasped ; it seizes it on the 
‘wing; claims its share ere it is almost earned, and thus puts a positive 
prohibition upon industry or the accumulation of wealth of any description. 
The Avanias of the Turks are not more disastrous in their operation 
than laws which encourage idleness, ignorance, and deceit. q 

When Sir Robert Peel introduced the income-tax into this coun- 
try in 1842, he did so for a limited period, expressly declaring 
that it was to enable him to deal with other portions of the finan- 
cial system of the country in a mode which he hoped would raise 
the revenue to an equality with the expenditure; and he pledged 
himself that at the expiration of that period the income-tax should 
cease. “ Without that pledge,” Lord Stanley observed upon a late oeca- 
sion, when he exposed in clear and vigorous language what his policy 
would be if called upon to head the administration, “ there is not a man 
living who believes that the House of Commons, in 1842, would have 
consented to the imposition for an hour: of a tax which has always been 
held to be the resource in time of war, which has always been depre- 
cated in time of peace, and which, take it as you will—levy it as you 
please—must be full of anomalies and inconvenience, pressing variously 
upon different classes of the community with a complicated injustice that 
no modification can altogether remove.” 

The year 1848, when the renewal of the income-tax was proposed, was 
a sated of the deepest distress, following immediately upon the disastrous 
year 1847; and it was absolutely necessary to continue the burden to 
’ maintain the credit of the country. But we have now arrived at a very 
different state of things. We have general prosperity in the country, 
likely to be increased by an unusual influx of visitors; we have a surplus 
of two millions and a half, wrung in part from the hard earnings of the in- 
dustrious professional classes, and it cannot be expected that any govern- 
ment will meet with the support of the most intelligent and influential 
classes of the community, that does not do its best to modify or abolish 
this most obnoxious and unjust impost. 

To return, however, to the subject of gold as a representative of 
national and individual wealth, it must by no means be supposed that the 
rich auriferous deposits of the Ural and of Siberian Russia, or those re- 
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454 Gold. 
cently diseovered in California, where they seemed to be awaiting the 
arrival of a new, active, and industrious race of people, constitute the last 
that may ‘be expected of the mineral resources of the globe. On the 
flanks of the mountains, amid the unexplored detritus at their feet, and 
along the beds of their mountain torrents, throughout vast portions of the 
earth, as yet untrod by science or common intelligence, wherever a gra- 
nitic, and_still more-especially a syenitic axis has opened its way through 
broken up and dislocated metamorphic rocks, more especially gneiss and 
mica schist, gold may be sought for with every chance of -suceess. It is 
certain that gold was once brought from the interior of Africa, from spots 
the very position of which are lost to geographers, but which may be con- 
nected with that great chain which recent discoveries have shown to exist, 
with snow-clad summits and active voleanoes in South-Eastern Africa. 
The-search for the sources of the Nile may thus not be attended with re- 
sults of mere interest to the geographer, the historian, or the man of 
science. Again, the sources whence the Assyrians, and Babylonians, and 
Persians of old obtained their great supplies-of precious metals, are un- 
known to us in the present day. The rapid journeys of the few geogra- 
phers and geologists who have traversed, rather than explored, the 
Taurus and the Kurdistan mountains, left no opportunities for the care- 
ful sifting of the river and rock detritus necessary to recover the site of 
these long-lost treasures. Sir Roderick Murchison, considering the vast 
extent of districts already ascertained to be auriferous in Russian Siberia, 
has suggested that the Celestial Empire, which has only just now 
been partially opened out to European enterprise, may very probably 
prove to be another golden region like Siberia. In our Aang * sera 
auriferous veins and deposits have been met with at various points, and 
their further and more scientific exploration was -urged by the late Cap- 
tain Newbold. 

“« How are we,” to use the words of the geologist just quoted, “ to 
limit our anticipations of the augmentation of gold produce, when it is a 
fact, that within the last few years only, a tenth portion of the earth's 
surface has been, for the first time, made known to us as in many parts 
auriferous, and when, from one portion of it only, Europe is already sup- 

lied with so very large an amount of her chief circulating medium? 
Well may political economists and politicians now beg for knowledge at 
the hands of the physical geographer and geologist, and learn from them 
the secret on which the public faith of empires may depend.” It would, 
indeed, be well if our own government, so deeply interested as it is in 
this great question, were to stimulate reward and encourage research, 
which, if directed with proper scientific information, whether in Africa, 
Australia, or Asia, could scarcely fail of suecess. China, and many other 
little known nations, might by such researches be put in a few years ii 
the way of having not only tea and other natural products, but abun- 
dance of gold and other precious metals to exchange for our manufac- 
tures. 
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BORROW AND LAVENGRO. 


[The following remarks on “ Lavengro,” though differing materially from the 
conclusions arrived at in our notice of last month respecting certain portions 
of that extraordinary work, are given in justice to Mr. Borrow, because the 
writer has had opportunities which neither we, nor any other of our critical 
brethren, could enjoy, of testing the truthfulness of Mr. Borrow’s statements; 
while he is able, from personal knowledge, to vouch for the wonderful extent of 
scholarship possessed by the “* Word-Master.”—Ep. NV. M. M.] 


Ir is a responsible, and often difficult task, to review the works of a 
truly original writer. What single hand, indeed, can point out those 
numerous merits which many readers only can discover? He who reads 
a book to-day, and forms his opinion of it as he goes along, may find 
afterwards that he has received an impression, the details of which shift 
about in his mind, and as time wears on settle down with more force and 
symmetry than at first. Such is the moving impression which the perusal 
of “Lavengro” must leave on many minds; the reader will be amused 
and fascinated as he proceeds, asking himself can this have happened, 
and replying affirmatively or not, according to his knowledge of the 
author’s high and adventurous character—according to his knowledge of 
the gifted and great among mankind. Most readers will agree that 
every sketch is lightly touched, and with a master’s hand—one who could 
deal with weightier matters than the autobiography of a boy; yet the 
youthful career has many charms, especially that of the scholar—not of 
the young Etonian or Cantab, but of the boy-man, who carves out his 
own way to a familiarity with the languages of the world. Thus his 
tutor wrote of him at a period when the career depicted in these volumes 
must have been wound up: “ A Norwich young man is construing with 
me Schiller’s ‘ Wilhelm Tell,’ with the view of translating it for the press. 
His name is George Henry Borrow, and he has learnt German with 
extraordinary rapidity ; indeed, he has the gift of tongues, and though 
not yet eighteen, understands twelve languages—English, Welsh, Erse, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, German, Danish, French, Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese.”* 

May we not then regard this beautifully described dream of study and 
adventure as a grand philological poem, intended to give sia an 
insight into the mysteries of language and race; at the same time to point 
out in a light and agreeable manner the follies and superstitions of the 
age? Some who know the profound acquirements of the author will 
deem this work too light; but it is possessed of a lightness which makes 
a lasting impression. Many have already perused “ Lavengro,” but who 
can forget its scenes? The art to amuse without fatiguing is not the 
property of many, and still fewer can porn it, and yet fix a vivid 
outline of every sketch on the memory of others. This art, Borrow, for 


one, possesses, and in using it makes no concession to the public demand 
for light literature, but asserts his unrivalled skill in writing. The events 
of this youthful biography are often, though not always, uncommon, and 
are described with the unaffected ease of one who has more to say than 
has yet met the eye. What more? It comes at last, and when least 
expected; comes in a word, which, like a drop of life-blood, incarnadines 
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all that has preceded, and changes the aspect of the entire picture. This 
it is which is remembered after the book is set aside; for instance, what 
is there in that little story about the Jew pedlar and the infant scholar— 
the man who cringes and chatters about the moral destiny of that infant 
—the prophet’s child—whom he sees tracing characters on the sand? It 
is amusingly told; but just as the reader is preparing to pass on to the 
next anecdote he is arrested, as if he had beheld a vision; the words 
“ holy letters” strike his eye. And now shines forth Borrow’s power of 
wielding what Schiller calls the divine idea; the native art of genius; 
the skill which gilds the waters. The boy knew nothing of letters, holy 
or profane ; he was a babe; but he had the ‘‘ Word-Master’s” place in 
the Future, and his destiny was in a learned sense apostolic. He was to 
be the first messenger of truth to the wandering people, and over this 
foreshadowed destiny shine those “holy letters” the instant they strike 
the eye. Then the little sketch, so light and amusing, suddenly has a 
meaning ; it is as if Michael Angelo had drawn it on the wall; it cannot 
be rubbed out. The mind retraces its way across it— a Jew pronounced 
the prophetic words; and who could have uttered them with effect but a 
Jew? and how they seemed to stick in his teeth like ashes, as he grinned 
and chattered about “ holy letters !” 

But this is not the way in which every reader will peruse and translate 
the thoughtful writings of Borrow into his own perceptions. If he be of 
a pure Anglo-Saxon stock, it is more than probable he will not under- 
stand them. If, however, a portion of Celtic, but, above all, Gothic, 
blood flows in his veins, he will allow the truth of the criticism. All, 
however, that need be insisted on is, that this spirited book deserves dis- 
cussion, not of the grinning and chattering sort, such as the unconscious 
pedlar might utter, but of a high order, and worthy of those who appre- 
ciate the strength of its light structure. 

Apply the like canons of criticism to many other choicest pictures in 
the volumes; above all, to the almost magnetic vision of the circuitous 
way to the Transfiguration, the picture of the world, seen so spiritually, 
described so ardently by the noble-hearted brother. Apply them, also, to 
that Raphael-like picture of that same brother in the nurse’s arms, to the 
child of such transcendant beauty that the stranger “— to gaze ; 
apply them, if you so incline, to many other scenes which you are 
carried through in fascination. When tired of analysing these, look at 
the quiet descriptions of the wealthy squire, with his fine park and man- 
sion, his livery servants, his well-served table, and, above all, his literary 
reputation. He was the most wretched of men; and why? Because he 
possessed genius without the necessity to make a struggle. Genius is 
attended with excessive sensibility of mind and body; and, when reared 
in captivity—for such it is when the vaster energies of our nature are 
paralysed by riches and cut off from the struggle of life—melancholy is 
the sure result. How well is the lurking Nemesis brought out in this 
character! The reader does not look back at the park and mansion, nor 
at the man of fame; he looks back with Borrow at the gifted, the soli- 
tary man touching his own gate to once more avert some evil chance. 

“gain, look at the well-drawn character of the Methodist preacher, 
which, save and except the Nemesis, the pith, another could have drawn 
as well. In the class to which this man belongs, the sense of the serious 
and innocence of the ridiculous are co-equal; and nature, pining under 
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the absence of refreshing laughter, grows a dreary sufferer, and becomes 
more than ordinarily conscious of woes eternal, in which state no other 
dram can refresh and excite save that of spouting forth into many ears 
this undue and afflictive appreciation of eternal concerns. Williams was 
a man of genius, too, or life had not been drawn in the work under 
discussion—of genius ill taught and trained, on whose tender and only 
growing mind an idea had been impressed of so strong a cast, that 
neither the will nor the reason could unseat it—an idea no less than that 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost is unpardonable. Genius-like, he no 
sooner learned this awful truth than he wished to try it. Accordingly, 
with childish daring amounting to sublimity, he stood on the house-top 
at night, and, in the presence of a brilliant heaven, gave utterance to his 
wicked thoughts. 

In the above narration superstition assumes its most striking aspect; 
not seen in the dull man whose senses are soaked in religion much as his 
liver is steeped in bile, and who raves and groans as a pure hypochondriac 
whose chapel is his asylum,—but in a good man, gifted with eloquence 
and capable of great actions, had he not been inoculated as a child with 
the one fearful idea. 

Surely there is much to admire, not only in the varied situations, but 
in the style and language of the celebrated Word-Master. How did he 
learn his mother tongue, how acquire perfection in the art of composition? 
Not by perusal alone of ancient or modern classic, but by associating with 
the low as well as the literate, with the hereditary trustees as well as with 
the mere refiners of language. Had he not done so, could he have translated, 
as he is well known to have done with marvellous skill, those many thousand 
lines from Welsh and Danish bards of old, with their multiplied allitera- 
tions ? a task not open to the common scholar, in whose hands the English 
tongue is too poor in words and rhymes; or could he have achieved his 
“Targum,” a translation from thirty tongues, some of whose songs were 
collected in the desert from the lip of Russ or Arab? With sucha 
knowledge of the value of word-learning, there will be some who can 
understand why the scholar assumes the tinker’s guise and flings himself 
into the society of the Low. Perhaps none, after glancing at the 
author’s portrait, which those who know the original deem an excellent 
representation, will venture to opine that a — taste lurks in those 
august features, or is concealed beneath that lofty brow. The fine wh 
man, even, may surmise that Lavengro HH truth when, doffing his hat 
to that noble animal, Marshland Shales, he said he would not have done 
the like to earl or baron. ‘ But what means all this pugilism ?” asks the 
man of the dress-circle; “is fighting a necessary adjunct to roadside 
study ?” It may be even with the peaceful, for quarrels come unawares 
among the impulsive low as well as amidst great men, and cowardice 
pays as ill in the one class as the other, though all have diverse modes of 
settling their disputes. Lavengro announces expressly that he thinks there 
are some things better than literature itself—to which now every gentleman 
aspires—among them he instances the manly character, Js it.not possible 
that an individual like George Borrow, combining, as le does, in his own 
person, intellect, strength, and courage, may have thought those fine authors 
insipid who describe what they could not do themselves ; or those soldiers, 
who head their troop so nobly, but wha have never saddled horse or 
fought.a battle? It seems possible that this author, in attributing low 
April.—vVOL. XC, NO. COCURIY; 248 
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doings to himself, such as standing up to fight, attending fairs, and 
making horse-shoes, while he pursues his studies in the academy of road- 
side and dingle, has a lurking feeling of antagonism to effeminate writers 
and effeminate men, and in deploring the decline of pugilism deems that 
boxing will be the next to go. Viewing the matter in this light, when 
he describes himself as seated within the inn, his swollen and bloody hand 
resting on the table, and as allowing with cold hauteur the brutal land- 
lord to glory in the sight,—he perhaps is covertly expressing contempt 
for the white kid glove, and the dainty wearer of such armour. 

The materials on which “ Lavengro’’ is founded savour strongly of 
reality,—of such real life as onemay suppose would have delighted the youth- 
ful heart of the since enterprising traveller. The work is a dream of the 
past, its latest incidents having happened perhaps thirty years ago ; it is 
announced as a dream, lest it should be supposed for a moment that the 
dialogues are given in the very words they occurred in. How could it 
be vied than a dream of life? Whence comes it? The mature mind of 
the man dives into his own being to evoke his past, and the memory of 
the child coiled up within the recollection of the man, awakes and obeys 
the call. But infancy cannot be its own biographer; its tender remem- 
brances can only live in the language of manhood ; in describing, there- 
fore, such a scene as his first interview with the gipsy people, whose 
language, fast fading into oblivion, he has saved and given to immortality, 
—who supposes that he told them in so many words that his father lay 
concealed in his tepid breast? That the scene occurred there is proof 
enough from other witnesses besides the narrator; and that it occurred 
much as it is described need not be doubted, though not in the phraseology 
in which it is recorded to-day. It presents to the eye a beautiful emblem 
of that interview, which proved so eventful in its results as to have added 
@ new written language to science—a language which it has been 
suspected may yet prove to be the lost mother of tongues. At a future 
period the student of races will search these volumes for every trait and 
expression of the mysterious Gitani whose language was first learned 
—whose songs were first preserved by one who to their scanty literature 
has added St. Luke’s Gospel in the Rommany tongue. 

He who studies the words has opportunity of observing the lives of 
men ; and there was one who, though never sought by the author or his 
acquaintances, proved to be ubiquitous to all—the priest. This character 
ig too true to the life not to have been drawn from nature. His activity, 
his civility, his cunning, his endurance of stripes—not from humility, but 
through meanness,—his contempt for the religion he serves, his devotion 
to Rome, his silent laugh, even the colour of his hair, all tell in the 
masterly portrait; and, above all, his flight—like that of Satan when 
weighed in the balance—on being told that the prelates of England did 
not go to Rome for money ! 

Deeply interesting is the talk which the priest and scholar have 
together in the lonely dingle, conversing, as they do, of the vices and 
weakness of our aristocracy in Church and State ; the priest ever sarcastic, 
the scholar loyal. We cannot but suppose that our author coincides in 
some of the _ which the priest expresses on general subjects, and 
that he feels hi responsible for all the sentiments which he leaves 
uncontradicted, or which do not of themselves tumble to the ground ;—a 
pleasant mode of life-writing, this mingling of the strong convictions of 
the hour with the adventures of past days. 
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We have yet to learn where our author was during the years inter- 
vening from the epoch of the rr to the date of Spanish travel ; that 
he was neither in mind nor body inactive, ample testimony may be 
adduced, not only in the form of writings made public during that inter- 
val, but in the internal evidence afforded by them of laborious research. 
In a work published at St. Petersburgh in 1835, known but to few, 
entitled “Targum; or, Metrical Translations from Thirty Languages 
and Dialects, by George Borrow,” we find indications of how those inter- 
vening years were spent. He says, in the preface to this work, ‘‘ The 
following pieces, selections from a huge and undigested mass of translation, 
accumulated during several years devoted to philological pursuits, are with 
much diffidence offered to the public,” &c. These translations are re- 
markable for force and correct emphasis, and afford demonstration of what 
ee the author possesses over metre. We shall cite but few examples, 

owever, for it is believed that not only that huge mass, but many an 
additional song and ballad, now is digested, and lies side by side with the 
_ glorious “ Kempe Viser,” the “Ab Gwilym,” and other learned translations, 

by means of which it may be an that the gifted Borrow will ere long 

vindicate his lasting claim to scholarship—a claim to which it is to be 
feared he is indifferent, for he is no boaster, and does himself no justice ; 
or, if he boasts at all, prefers, as with a species of self-sarcasm, the 
mention of his lesser, on which he dwells with zest, to that of his greater 
and more enduring triumphs. ‘The “Targum” consists of translations 
from the following languages : Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Tartar, 
Tibetian, Chinese, Mandchou, Russian, Malo-Russian, Polish, Finnish, 
Anglo-Saxon, Ancient Norse, Suabian, German, Dutch, Danish, Ancient 
Danish, Swedish, Ancient Irish, Irish, Gaellic, Ancient British, Cambrian 
British, Greek, Modern Greek, Latin, Provengal, Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, French, and Rommany. A few specimens from this work may be 
acceptable to the English reader—a work so rare, that the authorities 
of a German university not long ago sent a person to St. Petersburgh to 
endeavour to discover a copy : 





ODE TO GOD. 
(FROM THE HEBREW. ) 


Reign’d the Universe’s master ere were earthly things begun; 
When his mandate all created, Ruler was the name He won; 

And alone He’ll rule tremendous when all things are past and gone; 
He no equal has, nor consort, He the singular and lone 

Has no end and no beginning, His the sceptre, might, and throne; 
He’s my God and living Saviour, rock to which in need ! run; 

He’s my banner and my refuge, fount of weal when call’d upon; 

In His hand I place my spirit, at nightfall and rise of sun, 

And therewith my body also;—God’s my God,—I fear no one. 


PRAYER. 
(FROM THE ARABIC.) 
O Thou who dost know what the heart fain would hide; 
Who ever art ready whate’er may betide ; 
In whom the distressed can hope in their woe, 
‘Whose ears with the groans of the wretched are plied— 
Still bid Thy good gifts from Thy treasury flow; 
All good is assembled where Thou dost abide; 
To Thee, save my poverty, nought can I show, 
And of Thee all my poverty’s wants are supplied ; 
What choice have I save —- go? 
H 
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If ’tis shut, to what other my steps can I guide? 
*Fore whom as a suppliant low shall I bow, 

If Thy bounty to me, Thy poor slave, is denied? 
But, oh! though rebellious full often I grow, 
Thy bounty and kindness are not the less wide. 


O LORD! I NOTHING CRAVE BUT THEE. 
(FROM THE TARTAR.) 


O Thou from whom all love doth flow, 
Whom all the world doth reverence so, 
Thou constitut’st each care I know; 

O Lord! I nothing crave but Thee. 


O keep me from each sinful way; 

Thou breathedst life within my clay; 

I'll therefore serve Thee night and day; 
O Lord! I nothing crave but Thee. 


I ope my eyes, and see Thy face, 
On Thee my musings all I place, 
I’ve left my parents, friends, and race; 
O Lord! I nothing crave but Thee. 
Take Thou my soul, my everything; 
My blood from out its vessels wring; 
Thy slave am I, and Thou my King; 
O Lord! I nothing crave but Thee. 


I speak—my tongue on Thee doth roam; 
I list—the winds Thy title boom; 
For in my soul has God His home; 

O Lord! I nothing crave but Thee. 


The world the shallow worldling craves, 
And greatness need ambitious knaves, 
The lover of his maiden raves; 

O Lord! I nothing crave but Thee. 


The student needs his bookish lore, 
The bigot shrines to pray before, 
His pulpit needs the orator; 
O Lord! I nothing crave but Thee. 


Though all the learning ’neath the skies, 
And th’ houries all of paradise, 
The Lord should place before my eyes, 

O Lord! I'd nothing crave but Thee. 


When I through paradise shall stray, 
Its houries and delights survey, 
Full little gust awake will they; 
O Lord! I'll nothing crave but Thee. 


For Hadgee Ahmed is my name, 
My heart with love of God doth flame; 
Here and above Ill bide the same; 

O Lord! I nothing crave but Thee. 

Nor was this the only literary labour performed by Mr. Borrow while 
at St. Petersburgh ; to the “Targum” he appended a translation of ‘The 
Talisman,” and other pieces from the Russian of Alexander Pushkin ; 
he also edited the Gospel in the Mandchou Tartar dialect while residing 
in that city. In connexion with the latter undertaking there is an 
anecdote told of him which, like the story of his making horse-shoes, shows 
his resources, and redounds to his credit. It runs thus :—‘ It was known 
that a fountain of types in the Mandchou Tartar character existed at a 
certain house in the city of St. Petersburgh, but there was no one to be 
found who could set them up. In this emergency the young editor 
demanded to inspect the types; they were asap forth in a rusty state 
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from a cellar; on which, resolved to see his editorial labours complete, he 
cleaned the types himself, and set them up with his own hand.” 

Of his journeyings in Spain Mr. Borrow has been his own biographer ; 
but here again his igher claims to distinction are lightly touched on, or 
not named. In 1837 a book was printed at Madrid, having the following 
curious title-page : 

“‘Embéo e Majar6 Lucas. Brotoboro randado andré la chipe griega, 
acina chibado andré o Romané, 6 chipe es Zincales de Sese. 

‘‘ El Evangelio segun S. Lucas, traducido al Romani, 6 dialecto de los 
Gitanos de Espaita. 1837.” 

And this work is no other than the remarkable antecedent of the 
“ Zincali,’’—the translation of St. Luke’s Gospel into the gipsy dialect of 
Spain.* Of the Bible in Spain it is unnecessary to speak ; there can be 
no better evidence of the estimation it is held in than the fact of its 
having been translated in French and German, while it has run through 
at least thirty thousand copies at home. But it is on the “ Zincali” that 
Borrow’s reputation will maintain its firm footing; the originality and 
research involved in its production, the labours and dangers it entailed, 
are duly appreciated at home and abroad. During the past year a highly 
interesting account of the gipsies and other wandering people of Norway, 
written in Danish, was published at Christiania ; it is entitled “ Beretning 
om Fante—eller Landstrygerfolket i Norge” (Account of the Fant, or 
Wandering People of Norway), by Eilert Sundt. At page 23 of this 
work the Danish author, in pt to the subject of this notice, says: 
“This Borrow is a remarkable man. As agent for the British Bible 
Society he has undertaken journeys into remote lands, and acquainted 
from his early youth not onl with many European languages, but like- 
wise with the Rommani of the English gipsies, he sought up with zest 
the gipsies everywhere, and became their faithful missionary. He has 
mace himself so thoroughly master of their ways and customs that he 
soon passed for “one of their blood.” He slept in their tents in the 
forests of Russia and Hungary, visited them in their robber caves in the 
mountainous pass regions of Italy, lived with them five entire years 
(towards 1840) in Spain, where he, for his endeavours to distribute the 
Gospel in that Catholic land, was imprisoned with the very worst of them 
for a time in the dungeons of Madrid. He at last went over to North 
Africa, and sought after his Tartars even there. It is true no one has 
taken equal pains with Borrow to introduce himself amongst this rude 
and barbarous people; but on that account he has been enabled better 
than any other to depict the many mysteries of this race, and the frequent 
impressions which his book has undergone within a short period, show 

with what interest the English public have received his graphic de- 
scriptions.” ' 

But it is time to bid adieu to “ Lavengro; the Scholar, the Gipsy, and 
the Priest.” Let the reader himself search into the work for proofs of that 
manly character which peculiarly belongs to the author, ever ready to 
interest himself for the old, the simple-minded, even the wicked, whose 
souls have been starved into that numbness which scarce feels sin, and 
over whom Heaven alone keeps watch. 


* The writer has before him another translation of St. Luke’s Gospel in the 
Basque, edited by George Borrow while in Spain—(Evangeloia S. Lucasen Guissan. 
—El Evangelio segun §. Lucas. Traducido al Vascuere. Madrid. 1838). 
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THE FATE OF CHARLES DE ST. LEGER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘SEVEN YEARS IN THE WEDDED LIFE OF A ROMAN 
CATHOLIC.” 


I. 


A HEAVY storm of snow was falling. The flakes, thick and fast, 
obscured the view, not only of the majestic Alps that surround Grenoble, 
but of everything else beyond a few yards’ distance. No travellers could 
be observed in the road; unless from necessity none would be likely to 
venture out. But now, emerging from a by-lane that skirted a vineyard, 
appeared a woman, her small white cap protected by the hood of the 
ample dark cloth cloak that shielded her person. Onward she toiled in 
the direction of Grenoble—a weary way it seemed—little heeding the 
storm around her, if her countenance, which appeared to be wrapped in 
her own sorrows, might be trusted, until the massive, towering buildings 
of a convent were close upon her. 

“What name was it?” she soliloquised, pausing at the necessary 
entrance. ‘‘ Agnes—Sister Agnes; that was it.” 

“The holy sisters are at their devotions in the chapel,” was the reply 
to her inquiries; “ but if you like to wait, you can.” 

Aglaé murmured an affirmative; and being shown to the grate, stood 
there on the cold stone floor, wet as she was, and patiently, though the 
short afternoon was drawing to a close when Clarisse de Maulevrier 
a , 
“T have found it out at last, mademoiselle!” cried Aglaé, grasping 
Clarisse’s hand through the bars. 

“The child?” echoed Clarisse, fully aware that he was the all- 
engrossing subject of her mind. 

“ He is there, mademoiselle ; in the establishment of Jesus.” 

“ And now your mind is at rest, Aglat.” 

“ At rest! They say—they say”—and some powerful emotion shook 
the woman’s frame, until she seized with both hands one of the iron- 
bars for support,—‘ they say that he is mad.” 

“What?” ejaculated Clarisse. 

There was no answer, but loud, convulsive sobs echoed through the 
empty air. 

“ Aglaé, the idea is absurd.” 

“He has but just come amongst them; he has been kept, I suppose, 
in one of their dungeons—underground, perhaps. But I know it is my 
darling child—the child that I reared—my poor Charles.” 

“ Why do you think so?” asked Clarisse, after a pause. 

“By the description I have had of him. Though they have shaved 
off his silken curls, and though they call him by another name—Brother 
Paul—still I know it is my wretched child.” 

“ What was it you said just now?” whispered the nun. 

“Tt was only a hint that I had, mademoiselle, for I fell right down 
and fainted, and after that they would say no more. But I heard it plain 
enough ; they have driven him mad.” 

“Oh, Aglaé! may the Saintly Host grant that you are mistaken !” 

‘‘What I hear, I hear from a sure source, Mademoiselle Clarisse. 
But I cannot live in this uncertainty ; it will kill me.” 
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“I will inquire of his welfare of my confessor,” mused Clarisse ; ‘‘ but 
I do not know if he is in any way connected with the establishment.” 

“All the priests here are, they tell me,” replied Aglaé. “Is your 
confessor Father Leance, mademoiselle ?” 

“No.” 

“‘If you could induce ‘him—if you had but the least bit of influence 
over him’’—Clarisse looked away—“ and could persuade him to bring the 
child here, so that we might see him, our minds would be at rest, one 
way or the other.” 

Clarisse was surprised at the servant’s words. ‘ How could you ever 
think of so impossible a thing ?” she uttered. 

“‘ Impossible with Father Leance ; but all the priests are not like him. 
I wish I could hear that he was dead and at peace,” continued Aglaé, 
passionately. “I dreamt last night that I saw his coffin, and when my 
poor master—yes, it was he—came to take the lid o x 

*‘ Don’t tell me—don’t tell me,” shivered Clarisse. 

And the whole remainder of the evening, which she spent alone in her 
eell, did Clarisse dwell upon that once cherished child: the more she 
tried to forget the subject, the more his image would rise before her. 
Whether it was the effect of her own thoughts, or Aglaé’s words, cannot 
be told; but, in the midnight hours, a dream frightful as that described 
by Aglaé, came to her, and as she woke up in terror, the moonlight was 
streaming upon her bed from the high window, for the snow-storm had 
cleared away, and a distinctly-heard voice, the infantile tones of which 
— upon her memory, whispered, “‘ Send for me, Aunt Clarisse ; send 

or me.” 

Clarisse was terribly superstitious—most of the nuns were so—and 
the old convent had its mysterious whispers and tales of ghost-walkers by 
way of keeping their fears alive. Clarisse de Maulevrier felt persuaded 
a vision had appeared to her, commanding her to send for and see the 
child ; and she turned her face upon the pillow and shook in her bed, 
until the five o’clock bell rang for matins. 

She had an interview that day with Father Gérard, and urged the 
subject to him. He appeared less against it than she had imagined. 
It was a decided infringement of the rules, he observed, ever to take a 
pupil beyond the walls of the establishment, but he saw no great harm 
that it would do to break through them for once, and bring the child in 
question to the convent, so that she might enjoy a short interview with 
him. 

Clarisse shook her head. ‘I fear Father Leance,” she observed ; “he 
will never g.ve his consent.” 

“It need not be asked,” replied the confessor. “In his absence I act 
upon my own nsibility.” 

Me Is é ather em how ?” returned Clarisse, quickly. 

“ He went into Savoy, as far as Chambery, three days ago.” 

** And when does he return ?” 

“That is uncertain. Probably not for a week to come.” 

“ Do you know the child ?” inquired Clarisse. . 

He made a gesture of dissent. “Ihave nothing to do with the in- 
ternal working of the establishment, so that personally I am acquainted 
with few of its pupils. To-morrow, then, at half-past two.” 

“No, no,” answered Clarisse, for a generous thought had struck her 
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—that poor, faithful Aglaé should likewise be present. “Not until the 
next day—Thursday.” ; 

“ Be it so,” the priest. “But the interview cannot be re- 
peated, and must be very short—the ride to and fro will take up time.” 

Clarisse was about to answer, when the chimes of the great clock were 
heard, and he rose to leave the cell. 

‘A little longer,” asked Clarisse: “‘there are some minor details to 
arrange still.”” 

“J will see you later,” he replied. “It is the hour I promised to be 
with Sister Helene, and she waits for me.” 

This was one of the younger nuns. She was good looking, and had 
been twice reprimanded by the lady abbess, so it was whispered in the 
convent, for not being sufficiently severe in deportment. The crimson 
flush of jealousy rose to the brow of Clarisse. 

“I did not know you were her confessor ?” 

**In the absence of Father Leance. But now she expresses a wish to 
retain me.” 

* You are not false to me ?” murmured Clarisse, as he bent to whisper 
his adieux in g. 

“True to thee, and to thee alone,” he whispered. And Clarisse de 
Maulevrier, in the simplicity of her confiding nature, believed him, like 
many another woman has done, when the honeyed falsehood has fallen 
upon her ear from beloved and impassioned lips. ? 

The priest left the chamber, on his way to the east corridor, and Cla- 
risse soon afterwards sought the western one, where the cell of her sister 
was situated. Madame de St. Léger was ill with a slow fever. Fora 
fortnight she had not left her bed; but the disease was now abating. As 
Clarisse entered, the old nun, Sister Agathe, who had been sitting there, 
rose to retire, and Clarisse took the chair she had occupied by the side of 
the pallet. 

T had such a disagreeable dream last night,” began Clarisse, after she 
had read some prayers aloud. 

‘“ Ah!” | 

* Tt was about Charles,” she hesitated, in a low tone, doubting how her 
communication would be met. 

“You may read the prayers again,” was Madame de St. Léger’s 
answer. 

*¢ When I have told you my dream,” urged Clarisse. ‘‘-Poor Charles !” 

“T have forbidden the subject ever to be mentioned between us,” 
interrupted Madame de St. Léger, “and I now forbid it again. I guard 
my inmost thoughts from it.” __ 

“Tell me,” exclaimed Clarisse, with much excitement, as she rose and 
took the thin white hands of the invalid, “‘if the opportunity were offered 
you of seeing him—if he were brought, hither and set down in the midst 
of us—would you not embrace it ?” 

“Never! And now listen, Clarisse. You have spoken to me on a 
carnal point, and for once I answer you in a like spirit. Listen! My 
struggles upon this point are well-nigh over. You see what they have 
worn me to.” And she slightly drew aside the night-dress, and showed 
the mere skeleton of a frame. ‘‘ My heart is at length subdued, even to 
the approbation of Father Leance; and I trust that in a little time, 
should a rebellious thought ever recur, it will have no more effect upon 
me than it would upon a stranger. See him! If I were dying, and a 
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sight of him could save my life, I would not risk it, for it might bring 
back to my memory the unworthy world I once inhabited, and peril my 
immortal soul! The subject ends between us at once and for ever.” 


II 


It was Thursday afternoon. The lady abbess and nearly all the nuns 
of the convent were in the chapel, and the chimes had scarcely told half- 
past two, when a group might be seen standing in the private visiting- 
parlour—private, in ceaialliteidion to the one appropriated to receive 
re — of the boarders. Two women were there, a priest, and a little 

Clarisse did not recognise him; but Aglat, her voice rent with hyste- 
rical emotion, fell upon her knees, and him to her bosom. His 
golden ringlets were cut close to his head—as close. as hair can be cut 
without shaving. His dress was a singular one, something like a priest’s 
in miniature, and his glazed eye roved with a vacant yet shrinking 
Pana round the apartment. But Aglaé knew that it was Charles 

e St. Leger. 

“ Don’t you remember me, my darling—my child?” she sobbed. “ It 
is your own nurse—your old Aglaé. What is the matter ?” 

“‘ How strange he looks!” shuddered Clarisse to the priest, after she 
had kissed and soothed him. ‘“ And he does not speak!” 

: * A little vacancy here,” observed Father Gérard, tapping his fore- 
ead. 

‘Then those hyp—— those holy priests have made him so!” burst 
out Aglaé, partly forgetting in whose presence she stood. ‘* My child! 
my child! what is it they have done to thee ?” 

Alas! alas! the passive features moved not, and the eye retained its 
vacant stare. 

“ He is an riot!” shrieked the nurse, wringing her hands. ‘‘ May 
the army of saints not visit it upon them, but they have made him an 
idiot!” 

“ Daughter,” observed the priest, “you are under a mistake. The 

oung child is certainly not so bright as he might be—I suppose he was 
rn so—but he is not an idiot.” 

“ Born so!” moaned Aglaé. ‘I was at his birth, and I wish we 
could now die together.” She took him upon her knee, and wailed 
over him, rocking her body to and fro in despair. 

It was as Father Gérard said. The intellect of the ae child 
was not quite gone, but dulled and deadened. What frightful means 
had the Jesuits used to bring him into that unhappy state? Had they 
lashed his shrinking frame, and experimented upon it with refinements 
of torture, hoping to subdue the reluctant spirit to their will; or had 
they tried the more appalling influences of superstitious terrors upon 
him, and so crushed the mind they only thought to bend? It was never 
known; and probably never will be. jae: 

Aglat—bitter emotion impeding her words—dived into one of her 
capacious pockets, both of which seemed rere well filled, and 
brought forth a profusion of toys and sweetmeats, which she had pur- 
chased in anticipation. Charles took up some of the more childish of 
the toys, and a silly smile illumined his emaciated countenance. 

Here's a beautiful music—a real music that, plays!” cried Aglaé, 
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ing her sobs, and ing a little accordion; “and here’s a 
hor of all sorts of fine things—some co ha a panera diese scent 
farmyard of cows and sheep; and here’s a case of paints and some pen- 
cils; and here’s a bag of marbles ; and here’s a sword and a little flour- 
waggon; and—oh, my goodness soy this?—it’s a Jack in the box! 

darling 39 
She waited till the child's eyes were fixed upon the toy, and then, 
touching the spring, out flew the devil—or what the F toy-makers 
please to represent as such. Apparently he recognised it—were they 
m the habit of showing him such visions?—for a scream, prolonged and 
frightful, broke from him, and he tore round and round the room at his 


utmost i 

* Oh, he is not come for me !—he is not come forme! Don’t let him 
take me! Iwill do all you——” 

Aglat dashed the toy away, and caught Charles in her arms; but 
pot sate he would have died with terror. Clarisse burst into tears, 

pushed the playthings into a corner. Father Gérard advanced to 
aid in calming him, but he shrank from the priest with redoubled fear, 
and clung to Aglaé. \ 

“ Why should he fear you, father?” exclaimed Clarisse. 

“I know not,” replied the monk. ‘I never saw him till to-day.” 

‘It is the habit he shrinks at,” uttered Aglat, in a low tone, “ and 
he has cause. Suffer me to take him outside, sir,” she said, aloud; “he 
was used to me for many years, and will come to, if you let him be a 
few minutes alone with me. I can sit on the bench at the door. See 
how he trembles and sobs.” 

* You may try it,” assented the priest, looking at the unfortunate boy 
with genuine pity. He possessed humanity, did Father Gérard, and that 
could not be said of all his brethren. Aglat took up her cloak, which 
lay upon a chair, and throwing it over his legs to keep them warm, 
carried him out of the room like a baby. 

Clarisse, meanwhile, gave Father Gérard an outline of the child's for- 
mer history, and of his father’s deplorable fate. The priest was interested. 
He had never heard the particulars, having been far away when the cir- 
cumstances occurred; and he put several questions to Clarisse, the time 
ene away unconsciously. At length he recollected Aglat and the 

and opened the door to summon her; but she had gone further. 
The passages, as far as could be seen, were empty; and though the 
bench was there, no one sat upon it. 

“‘ She must have taken him into the garden,” observed Clarisse; “some 
of the lay sisters have shown her the way. He would not be soothed, 
perhaps, in these dim corridors.’ 

The priest moved away in the direction of the garden, and stayed to 

it. Presently he returned. 

“‘She’s not there—she’s not anywhere, that I can find. I cannot 

ink where she can have got to.” 

“He cannot—he cannot,” suggested Clarisse, “have found his way 
out of the convent in his terror?” on 

“ Impossible |’ uttered Father Gérard. Nevertheless, he went to the 
gate, and inquired of the nearly superannuated portress whether a child 
had out; the same, he said to her, whom she had observed enter 
with him—a lay brother ? 
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“He had not,”” she . Two or three persons had passed in 
and out—visitors to the ers, she supposed—but no child.” 

The priest returned to the parlour. 

“That mistaken, foolish woman,” exclaimed Clarisse, turning white 
at the thought, “has found her way with him up to his mother!” 

Ries amber te Bo epee “ Bring the See bof at 
onee, for we must ’ e time is running on, we shall have 
to drive back in the dark.” 

Clarisse came back with a quicker step than she had ascended ; appre- 
hension had then made her linger. 

“*He may be there,” she said, “but I cannot ascertain, for the holy 
sandals are at the door.” 

“Then Father Leance has returned !” exclaimed the monk. 

But we must follow Aglaé. When the door closed upon Clarisse and 
the priest, she Charles for an instant down upon the bench, whilst 
she threw her cloak over her shoulders, and then, putting him to stand 
upon the seat, she wound his poor attenuated arms round ) Fe neck, rested 
his head upon her shoulder, and pressing him closely to her, fixed the 
cloak securely around, so that no vestige of the child was seen. 

** Now, my darling,” she whispered, in a low, but impressive voice, 
*T’ll take you away from those horrid priests. Don't oli Charley, for 
a little while—don’t even breathe loud, until we are out of here. ey 
shall never ill-treat you again, by the help of God’s blessing. I scarcel 
dared to hope it,” she repeated to herself; “though I came prepared, 
scarcely dared to hope it.” 

It would seem that Charles understood her; at any rate, he remained 
still, and she ran along the dark passages like lightning, slackening her 
speed as she approached the egress. The old portress, opening the 
wicket, gave her the parting salutation, which Aglaé returned with great 
apparent indifference and deliberation. 

“Will you give me a ride into Grenoble?” she inquired of the driver 
of a covered cart, which happened to overtake her in a few minutes. 

“‘ Why, you are almost at it,” replied the man. 

“T know; but I have got a sick baby here, and it is heavy to carry. 
Besides, I am behind time—those doctors don’t wait for poor patients 
like us.” 

Aglaé mounted, and took her place behind, inthe gloom. The child’s 
poor little heart beat wildly against hers, and his arms were still cl 
round her. The nurse kept him carefully covered, whispering soothing 
words. 

“‘ What’s the matter with the child?” asked the driver. 

“ A wasting fever, I think. She has been ill some time.” 

“Ts it yours 2” 

“ Yes, she’s mine. Set me down as near as you can to the Place 
Grenette: the doctor lives close by. I hope he will have waited in 
for us.” 

When Aglaé left the conveyance she made her way to a street con- 
tiguous to the Place Grenette, and turned into a large, and what appeared 
to bea public, yard. Numerous buildings opened into it—stables, coach- 
houses, and the like—and lumbering vehicles stood about, proving it to be 
the halting-place of the diligences. Aglaé darted into one of these 
sheds, and droppin: Charles upon the hay, hurriedly pulled some articles 
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of dress out of the opposite pocket to the one which had contained the 
ythings. No one would have known Charles five minutes afterwards : 
was into a little girl, even to the woollen shawl crossed 
upon his shoulders, and the thick muslin cap, with its worked border, 
such as is worn by children of the lower orders in France, upon his head. 

“‘ And do you go there !” cried Aglat, making a bundle of his priestly 
vestments, and thrusting it with her foot underneath a heap of straw, 
where it was not likely to be discovered for a week to come. “ Don’t 
you forget, Charles, my child, if anybody should ask you your name, 
say it is Aglat.” 

A diligence stood in the yard, the driver in his place, and the horses 
ready to start. : 

" n do you go?” inquired Aglaé, as she passed it. 

“ Now,” replied the conductor. 

‘¢ An instant yet,” was her rejoinder ; and she hurried into the book- 
ing-office. ‘Two places for Lyons,” she exclaimed; “for me and my 
little daughter.”’ 

“Coupé, intérieur, or rotonde ?” inquired the clerk. 

“ Intérieur,” answered Aglaé, gathering her money in her hand. 

The conductor opened the door, and she and Charles stepped in. 
Save themselves, the department was empty. 

** When shall we be in Lyons?” she asked of the conductor. 

“We ought to reach it in twelve hours,” he replied, preparing to 
ascend to the banquette, “ but the roads are awful. In some places the 
— knee deep upon them. It will take us half as long again, at the 
very least.” 

he diligence drove out of the yard, and the evening hours grew into 
night. The scenery between Grenoble and Lyons is maauey grand 
and beautiful, and the moon, in her third quarter, shone, cold and bright, 
upon the snowy landscape. It was freezing sharply, as it had done for 
the last four-and-twenty hours, and the biting cold penetrated into the 
diligence. But what heeded Aglat? Watching, watching, through the 
livelong night, unconscious whether it was hot or cold; watching and 
moaning over the ill-fated child who lay there. He had fallen into a 
troubled sleep, which was interrupted ever and anon by a start, as of 
pain or fear. Sometimes the motion of the coach would lull him again 
to repose, but, more frequently, sobs of terror—the clue to which his 
nurse in vain endeavoured to penetrate—would break from him, as he 
clung around her, and shook as one in the ague. 

“ We will go far away, my baby,” she uttered, pressing her cheek to 
his in one of these paroxysms; “you shall soon be in my own country 
place; it is lovely there, and we don’t see the ebony tails of those hypo- 
crites for a month together. It is but a little community; a dozen houses 
at the most; and I'll work for you, my boy, until my hands drop off. 
They shall never know but what you are my own child. What is it to 
them whether I have chosen to marry or not? My idiot boy, they 8 
call him—my afflicted idiot boy! Be calm, be ne oe Charley! Oh, 
what unrighteous treatment can they have pursued to bring you into 
this state? But, by the help of God, it shall never be re- 
newed, Almighty Father!” she aspirated, clasping her hands fervently, 
and falling upon her knees, the tears gushing from her eyes as she 
raised them to the heavens, where the brilliant stars were shining, 
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“have compassion upon this most un child, and protect him hence- 
forward from the ri of his paleo 

The prayer was earnestly uttered, and she afterwards said that God had 
heard her, though it was answered in a manner Aglaé little anticipated. 

Twelve o’clock in the day was striking when the diligence entered 
Lyons; a longer journey than the guard, experienced as he was, had 
anticipated. It stopped, as usual, on the Quai Saint Clair, and Aglaé, 
lifting the child from the coach, entered the booking-office. 

** When does a diligence start for Magon?” she inquired. 

“ At half-past five this afternoon.” 

*“ Nothing before ?” 

‘No. One has just left. If you had been in five minutes sooner, you 
would have caught it.” 

‘‘ Secure me two inside places,’’ was Aglat’s rejoinder, as she left the 
diligence-office and en towards the town. ‘I wish we could have 

ne on at once,” she said, partly in soliloquy, partly to Charles: “ the 

her we get from Father Leance and his set, the more secure one feels. 
But there’s not much danger now, my boy, with the precautions I took.” 

Had Aglaé known the sources of information possessed by the Jesuits, 
or the secret agency which was ever at work, she would have been less at 
ease. Even as she spoke, but a mile or two removed from her was a light 
vehicle, coming rapidly along the same road which the lumbering dili- 
gence had traversed so slowly. Let us look inside it. It contains two 
monks. One is gathered comfortably enough into a corner, a serene 
smile lighting his fair features as he glances occasionally at any point of 
interest the scenery without may happen to present. The other sits bolt 
upright on his seat, his sinister countenance gathered into a settled frown, 
and his black eyes sparkling with angry feelings. 

“Tis of little consequence, after all, should the child escape alto- 
gether,” observed the former, apparently continuing the conversation. 
“He is wanting in intellect—therefore, can never become an efficient 
member of our order. And, in a pecuniary point of view, he can be no 
loss, since his fortune, and that of the whole of his family, has already 
accrued to us.” 

** No consequence!” snarled Father Leance. “Have you taken leave 
of your senses? Was such a thing as an escape from our establishments 
ever known, or ever to be permitted? Would you have their mysteries 
blabbed to the public ?” 

“‘ The question cannot arise in this case,” replied the younger priest. 
“¢ The lad’s mind is a vacuum.” 

‘It must not be trusted,” cried Father Leance, his voice harsh with 
authority. ‘A crushed intellect does not always destroy the faculty of 
remembrance.” 

Father Gérard shrugged his shoulders—the reply of all France when 
argument fails. 


ITI. 


Ir you go to Lyons, and talk to its people about miracles, they will 
hasten to tell you of one that took place there not so long ago. And as 
to any deceit in that—as we unbelievers sometimes unwittingly insinuate 
—why, 

e 


half 


it was effected in the broad light of day, in the eyes and face of 
town. They call it the miracle of Our Lady of La Fourvicre. 
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“ But a few steps further, Charles, my child,” cried A as, the 
Rhone left behind them, they wended their way along the of the 
Saone, the waters of which were frozen. “I have a trusty friend close to 
here, and you shall repose at her house until the mail starts this evening, 
and have something better to eat than these buns.’’ | 

As the servant spoke, she turned and looked behind her—why, it was 
impossible to say; perhaps from one of those uncontrollable im 
which come to us all, we know not how. Striding rapidly onwards, and 
at a pace that in a minute more would enable them to lay their hands 
upon Charles, came two monks, their black skirts flyi hind them. 
She recognised Father Leance, and the strange priest she had left, yester- 
day with Clarisse de Maulevrier. There was a pause of paralysing 
» oe ee pressed her hands together with the force of pain, and 

forwards, taking Charles in her arms, the holy men after her 
in hot pursuit. 

‘Stop, woman !” shouted Father Leance. “Stop her! stop her!” he 

to the bystanders, several of whom were gathering. “She has 
been guilty of fearful sacrilege.” 

No need of a second command in a country where the priesthood are 
lord and master. The word was passed from mouth to mouth, and the 
woman was secured. 

“Tt is the child !’’ panted Father Leance, out of breath with the ex- 
citement and the running; “he has been stolen from the Church—bring 
him hither to me.” 

For the lynx eye of the priest had marked that, in the struggle, the 
lad had been torn from her, and left at liberty—the zealous lay brethren 
deeming the woman alone to be the coveted prize. 

Poor unhappy child! He had turned, in his imbecile alarm, to follow 
meekly in the wake, as they bore away his nurse, all struggling and 

ing ; and there, close upon him, he beheld those two dreaded forms, 
the arms of Father Leance outstretched almost upon him. With a 
convulsive scream of terror, wild and fearful as that which had once 
eeene Madame de St. Léger in Grenoble’s church, he turned and 

His foot was swift, but they were bearing down upon him, priests, 
mob, and Aglaé, for, finding the child was the chief object with their 
reverend di they, in tearing after him, letthe woman go. Shouts, 

s, and imprecations, closed upon him; the wild eyes of Father 
Pecan te Apa ing glanee back, seemed to glare upon him 
with the light of some awful fond, not of this world; and as the well- 
known holy voice, in a climax of rage, sounded in his ear, the child, un- 
conscious what he did in his extremity of terror, and obeying an impulse 
which seemed to point out the only way of escape, leaped over the quay 
down the frozen river. 

The ice broke with the sudden weight, and let him in. ‘The priests 
came to a stand-still, Father Leance clinging to the neighbouring y in 
his rage ; Aglaé fell upon her knees and looked over the brink, and 
some of the crowd prepared for the rescue. 

He was nearly cold when they got him out, and they laid him down 
upon the quay and chafed and rubbed him, Aglaé taking off her cloak 
to place under him. Did the t cross Father Leance, as he bent 
over the child lying there, pallid and nearly senseless, that another form, 
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the author of this one’s being, had once laid on the cold stones lifeless, 

hunted to death by his work, as they were now hunting him? 
They got a warmth into him, and raised him upon his legs, 
him, 


+ 


“The Virgin has been more merciful to you than you deserve,” 
uttered Father Leance, pompously, for the edification of the multitude ; 
* you shall perform a pilgrimage to her shrine at once, and offer up your 


A hum of reverential —— agitated the crowd, as Father 
by a glance and a wave of the hand, indicated the high hill over the 
water, La Fourviére, on the summit of which stood a beautiful little 

consecrated to the Virgin. ‘There was but one dissentient voice, 
that of Aglaé. 

‘You would force him up ¢here in his wringing clothes!” she ex- 

claimed, her bold eye—bold from desperation and in the cause of humanity 
and truth—fixed without a quail upon Father Leance. ‘Have you not 
done ill en to him and his, but you must send him there to die ? 
Who drove his father, my master, to an untimely death ? 
Who cajoled his mother and her sister to a living grave? It was the 
happiest home in all Grenoble till your covetous eye fell upon it. And 
is it not enough that your schemes all succeeded—that you stole the 
child, and have driven away his intellect, but you must torment him in 
his dying hours ?” 
The holy father actually gasped for breath—it was every bit of it 
taken away by the woman’s sacrilegious words: never in all his life had 
he been ed by man, woman, or child. He coughed, and choked, 
and stuttered ; a hundred words rushed to his astonished lips, but not one 
could he get out, had his expected canonisation depended upon it. For 
the services rendered by Father Leance to the Church, in more ways than 
one, fully merited the saintly reward—such, at least, it was said, had 
been intimated from the Vatican. 

Not silent, however, were the spectators: they hissed, and groaned, 
and murmured, wondering openly that the heavens did not fall and crush 
the impious woman. But, the hs remaining stationary, they expressed 
their readiness to hustle or to pelt, whichever might be acceptable to his 
reverend holiness. 

“Look at him!” continued Aglaé, passionately, caring no more for 
the priests, in her anxiety for the fate of the child, than she did for the 
mob beside them ; indeed, appealing to the latter. “Don’t you see that, 
dying as he is, and half-frozen with the cold, he could never reach that 
high hill except to die upon the top? I tell you it will be nothing short 
of murder.” 

“What are you about?” harshly interrogated Father Leance of his 
reverend compeer. ‘She ought to have been secured long ago. Not for 
her incomprehensible language,” he added, turning with a magnanimous 
smile towards the multitude, “that can proceed only from insanity, 
but for a sacrilegious act she has been guilty of against the Church.” 

Father G laid his hands upon her, 

“ Forward there!” resumed the elder Jesuit, pushing on Charles de 
St. Léger, whose paralysed limbs could not have obeyed but for the 
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lent by terror. His teeth chattered audibly—his attenuated 
, features were white as the snow on the neighbouring roofs—his dripping 
garments clung around him, and, altogether, he presented .a picture of 

misery that ably has seldom, if ever, been eq on earth. 
‘Forward! quick!” , the priest, gathering a handful of the 
clothes in his right he was in girl's attire—and pushing him 
on in the direction of La Fourviére; “hasten on, that you ma u 
your vows to the blessed Mother while she is propitious, x the 
miserable sinner that you are! Do you remain and secure her,” he 
continued, addressing Father Gérard; “ her sin has been one of enormity, 
and her punishment must be adequate.” 

“Do with me as you will,” murmured Aglaé, resigning herself, a 
willing prisoner, to Father Gérard, who prepared to conduct her in an 
opposite direction, whilst her eyes, blinded by tears, gazed’ after Charles, 

her heart was breaking. ‘Do with me as you will, you cannot 
-~ worse to me than you have done to him. Farewell, Charles—farewell 
ever.” 

Perhaps he would have turned towards her, but Father Leance thrust 
him on; the crowd, which was increasing to hundreds, following behind 
them. They crossed one of the bridges thrown over the Saone, end 
were speedily at the foot of La Fourviere. All who have been to Lyons 
must remember this spot. The ascent winds round and round, as in 
some of our own hills—that of Malvern, for instance, though the height 
of La Fourviére is not so great. 

The ascent, which in favourable weather, and to an active lad, would 
be nothing, was to Cliarles a work of time and pain. The snow, in some 
places very deep, in others slippery to a degree, obstructed his limbs, 
already nearly powerless from cold and weakness ; his wet garments were 
stiffenin with the keen frost of the advancing evening, and ere he had 
attained the height he sank down upon the path. Father Leance 
administered a gentle kick, his own temper probably not sweetened by 
the fatigue of the ascent. 

“ Up with you, you lazy animal—what obstinacy is this? You might 
a may ys the shrine by ee" bo 

P . y by his own exertions, the child s red to his 
feet, se ae he went : few yards more, but only to fall a in. 
Not all the kicks of all the priests in Christendom could arouse him now. 

Father Leance seized hold of one arm; a reverend brother, belonging 
to the same order, who had joined the procession at the bottom of the 
hill, took the other, and in this manner they proceeded, dragging the lad 
between them, and at length entirely carrying him. At the termination 
of the ascent, the holy fathers, tired to anger with the slippery difficulties 
of the simultaneously let go the child, and down he fell, his little 
chet had once been so passionately pressed to those of living and 
oving parents, pressing the snow. 

ae nag pualed themselves up to look at him, each elbowing his 
nelg , 1 

“ He is dead,” observed one, quietly, to the priests. 

This was not exactly what Father Leance wished, for that bold 
woman down below had openly predicted it, and told him it would be 
murder. He glided up, and bent over him, the mob respectfully giving 
way. 
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The fluttering ae of life had indeed flown. God, in His infinite 
mercy, had taken the child to a home where no torment or persecution 
could come. The garb of religion may cover hypocrisy in this world, 
but remember—you who are practising 1t—that it cannot in the next. _ 

“Tt is as you say, my children,” cried Father Leance; “the saints 
have been pleased to visit their displeasure upon him. Nevertheless, let 
us place him at the shrine. The spotless Virgin is full of compassion ; 
who can say that it will not be exerted in restoring this sinner to life. 
A prophetic voice whispers me to hope it.” 

The spectators pulled off their hats and crossed themselves; whilst a 
few of them, perhaps the least credulous, proceeded to satisfy themselves 
that the child was really dead. 

The two priests raised the corpse and bore him into the chapel, where 
they were met by three or four of the officials belonging to it, for the 
chapel is never deserted. They laid him flat upon his face on the steps 
before the altar, a beautiful painting of the Virgin looking down upon 
him,.and whole pounds of candles being lighted up to propitiate her. 

“We will retire now, my friends,” said Father Leance to the gaping 
spectators, who had crowded in to catch a sight of what was going on. 
It took them some time to pass out, and meanwhile Father Leance was 
holding a whispered conference with one of the brethren, a hale man of 
ne) summers. 

‘* He is thin and delicate,” was a remark of the stranger priest at its 
conclusion, “ and so far suitable ; and I should judge about the same 
height. But—the damp garments; they may cause his death as well as 
the other’s.” 

Nothing could equal the look of ineffable contempt that shot from the 
eyes of Father Leance as he heard the words. 

*¢ Would you put the life of a puny boy before the good of the Church?” 
he exclaimed; “ regard the well or ill-being of a lay brother, and he a 
child in its service, in comparison with the will of the brotherhood ?” And, 
as the old monk listened, he bowed to the very ground in acquiescence, 
for his rank in the order was widely inferior to that which Father Leance 
had attained. 

I wisk you could have witnessed the scene on the hill when the miracle 
performed by the Virgin was palpably made known to the expectant 
assemblage, who were waiting there shivering in the frost. Never was a 
miracle performed in so short a ERK pea 2.4 of these latter day ones. 
The holy father, Leance, had remained on his knees outside with them, 
a comfortable mat having been furnished him, his eyes fixed on the cross 
at: the top of the chapel, and his voice raised in propitiatory prayers to 
the Virgin. And behold! his prayers were answered! The dead body 
lying on the altar steps was seen to move by the assembled priests; the 
news was carried to the crowd; and once more they jostled each other 
into the church, alive with excitement, and ready to go mad with enthu- 
siasm. 

The poor little corpse had raised itself upon its hands, and was regard - 
ing the picture with a Passa | look—not that they could see his 
features, for the darkened evening had thrown total obscurity over the 
chapel, save for the previously mentioned candles, and a small silver lamp 
of incense that burned from the roof. 
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In a short space of ‘time his recovery was complete, and he was con- 
" ducted outside, numbers not having been able to press into the chapel. 
He walked as well as ever he had walked in his life,4 of as any one could 
be expected to walk who had saturated petticoats clinging round them. He 
returned thanks to the Virgin for the miracle wrought upon him, the 
words being put into his lips by Father Leance. The enthusiasm of the 
mob knew no bounds; it is true they could not discern the workings of 
his features in the gathering shades of night, but they touched his hands 
and heard his words. 

The excitement reached its acme. Not one would descend the hill, 
even in their impatience to pour forth the tale, until they had been blessed 
by Father Leance, that most revered and estimable man, and those who 
could get near enough knelt down and kissed the hem of his robe. He 
received their homage with a dignified air, which of itself was sufficient to 
assure them that he looked upon it as his due. He raised his hands and 
gave them his benediction, and as the first party descended the hill, burst- 
ing with the news which was soon to startle the ears of all Lyons, and 

ill be handed down to posterity as long as the Roman Catholics shall 
oot the land, he returned to the little chapel, followed by the favoured 
child. 

“ Prepare him to accompany me back to Grenoble,” was his imperious 
command to the priests, pointing to the lad with a wave of the finger; 
“henceforth he shall be taken care of in the establishment of Jesus.” 

He passed into a secret apartment as he spoke, where lay the dead 
body of a child—it was all that remained of Charles de St. Léger. His 
life had latterly been one of unequalled sorrow and suffering, and his 
worn spirit was at last at rest. 

“ And the burial?” inquired the aged priest, who had accompanied 
Father Leance into the recess, pointing to the corpse. —_- 

“ Burial for him!” indignantly broke forth Father Leance. “ Throw 
him into a hole like a dog—a fit ending for the true son of a heretic! 
Heaven would not suffer the iniquitous father to live, and now it has 
destroyed the child. Christian burial for him! May all heretics perish 
as they have done !” 

The holy father passed out of the chapel on his way to descend the 
hill, followed by the resuscitated young gentleman of the miracle; and 
the monks of La Fourviére bent to him in all humility, and remained in 
the same position until he was out of sight. 
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MAJOR EDWARDES'S “YEAR ON THE PUNJAB FRONTIER. 


WHETHER we regard the distance separating the invader from the in- 
vaded, and cutting off all means of help, and all power of timely commu- 
nication—the difficulties to be contended against in detail—a country 
unfavourable to military operations—a climate fatal to European troops, 
and habits, superstitions, and traditions inveterately hostile to the ap- 
proaches of civilisation—the terrible vicissitudes marking every step of its 
"aly gglia the magnitude of the objects at issue—the conquest of India 

y the arms of England must be considered as the most astounding 
enterprise in the annals of the world. Marathon and Thermopylae, and 
the accumulated glories of Greek and Roman story, sink into insignifi- 
cance in the comparison, and bear even a lesser proportion to our achieve- 
ments in the East than a gay joust of the middle ages to an embattled 
field. The education of our youth has the effect gw classical 
memories with undue magnificance, to the direct depreciation of the more 
important lessons of contemporary history. While the student is left in 
utter ignorance of the heroism that has annexed new races and whole 
continents to the crown of Great Britain, and that is actually advancing 
her standard into still remoter regions, at the very moment he is exulting 
over the pages of Thucydides or Xenophon, no pains are spared in the 
collegiate course to inspire him, by the examples of ancient ca ay with 
that species of poetical republicanism which Canning and Southey 
espoused in their boyhood, and no less strenuously renounced in their 
maturity. 

A sprinkle of modern history would serve excellently to qualify the 
flavour of an ancient prose epic, just as a dash of salt or pepper is thrown 
into soup to give it a relish, with this additional recommendation, that it 
would have the undoubted effect of strengthening its tone, and rendering 
it more nutritious. And, certainly, no narratives of our national con- 

uests, moral or territorial, could be selected more likely to accomplish 
that result than the narratives which depict the growth of our power in 
the East. Full of gorgeous materials to excite and elevate the imagina- 
tion, and romantic vicissitudes to awaken and suspend the curiosity of the 
reader, they contain, also, the grandest examples upon record of the dif- 
fusion and establishment of civilisation amongst races whose constitutional 
languor and immemorial degradation, in their social and political phases, 
present the most formidable obstacles to the reception of religious and 
scientific truths. Now this civilisation, based upon the principles of 
Christianity, is the one healthful element which is wanted in the ancient 
histories, and the absence of which reduces them to mere chronicles, 
that rest their whole dignity upon the graces of style, descriptive power 
in the conduct of the story, and skill in the delineation of character. The 
history of India embraces all these sources of interest, in addition to that 
hopeful influence which presides over the whole, and extracts, even from 
the vast battle-ground on which we have struggled for ascendancy, the 
mise of wider and more permanent victories, in the redemption of 
ordes of men from a state of ignorance and barbarism. 


* A Year on the Punjab Frontier, in 1848-9. By Major Herbert G. Edwardes, 
C.B., H.E.LC.S. 2 vols. R. Bentley, ps fa 
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The conquest of India is not; limited to naked acquisition and . 
disement ; it has another and a, higher aspect—the substitution of order 
and good government for anarchy and despotism. These results are inse- 
parable from every advance we make in new alliances and the extension 
of our frontier; and every book that faithfully reflects any section of our 

ions in that country must equally illustrate both effects of our policy 
in Hindostan. The observation applies with peculiar force and propriety 
to the volumes before us. 

In the first volume Major Edwardes details the incidents of a financial 
mission to which he was appointed at the close of the first Sikh war, in 
the valley of Bunnoo, a district of Eastern Afghanistan; and, in the 
second, that memorable campaign in the Punjab which terminated in the 
reduction of Mooltan, and the surrender of the spotted rebel, Moolraj. 
We have thus, in these two volumes, a complete microcosm of Indian 
triumphs—on the one hand, the progress of the pacificator; and, on the 
other, the achievements of the soldier. 

When Sir Henry Lawrence was sent as British resident to Lahore, he 
found the finances of the Sikh Empire in a state of alarming confusion, 
The revenues had everywhere fallen into arrear. In some places the 
people absconded to avoid payment, and in others payment was openly 
resisted. Amongst the recusants were the inhabitants of Bunnoo. For 
the purpose of ascertaining the amount of arrears, fixing the future taxes 
on an equitable basis, and organising a practicable system of collection, 
Major Edwardes, at that time a subaltern, was despatched into the valley, 
at the head of a very small detachment. The undertaking was a difficult 
one, but he executed it with consummate tact and entire success. 

The population of the valley of Bunnoo is composed of sundry mixed 
races, including the mongrel Buunoochees, descended from different 
tribes, and broken up into factions amongst themselves—the Syuds, and 
other religious blood-suckers, who live upon the superstitions of the 

ntry, and absorb the fruits of the land—the poor, besotted, enslaved 
indoos, who concentrate in their hands nearly all the handicraft and 
trading interest, which they preserve only by the most degrading sub- 
serviency to their masters—and the Vizeree eet who, pouring down 
from their inclement mountains, avail themselves lawlessly of the plains 
to graze their cattle and sun themselves in the pastures of their neigh- 
bours. Major Edwardes’s mission lay amongst these conflicting races, 
and it may be readily imagined that it required no little firmness and tact 
to conduct it to a successful issue. The Sikhs, who had hitherto levied 
the revenue in this country—to which, it appears, they had no legitimate 
right—always went to work ad libitum, and took whatever they could 
get by force and fraud, without the slightest reference to any principle of 
law or justice; and it was by no means the least troublesome part of 
Major hivecdes’s undertaking to make the natives understand that on 
this occasion individual rights were to be respected for the first time, and 
that no measures of severity would be resorted to except in cases of 
absolute necessity. 

He had ied, reason to congratulate himself on the result. The 
bloodless conquest of this wild valley of Bunnoo, which in three months 
he brought within the pale of civilisation, leaving the revenues so clearly 
organised behind him Se difficulty has since arisen in their collection, 
is a victory of which he may be even more proud than the battles in the 
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Punjab and the sacking of Mooltan. The Bunnoo country is dotted 
over with curious mud forts, in which the people live, pent up in a state 
of incessant feud and alarm. These forts constitute the inner super- 
stition, if we may so express it, of their whole fighting existence; and 
signal must have been the influence Major Edwardes obtained over their 
occupants, when he prevailed upon them to level no less than 400 of 
these forts to the ground, and to submit to the construction of a fortress 
for the crown, by which arrangements the subjugation of the valley was 
completed. 

We cannot have a more striking evidence of the deplorable debasement 
of these people than is afforded by the extreme difficulty they had in 
comprehending that very simple principle of taxation, which regulates the 
individual pressure by the amount of individual property. Rapine, pecu- 
lation, fraud and corruption in every shape was perfectly intelligible to 
them ; but they could not understand the equitable distribution of a 
‘common burden. Major Edwardes is quite right in taking more credit 
to himself for his successful diplomacy in Bunnoo than for his victorious 
achievements on the Punjab frontier. He has bequeathed to the Bun- 
noochees a lasting legacy of peace and self-reliance, taught them the 
value of free and responsible institutions, and driven, it is to be hoped 
for ever, the insurgent and the marauder from their fertile fields. But 
this result was not accomplished without considerable anxiety and great 
personal hazard. The Bunnoochees could not prevail upon themselves to 
believe in the serious intention of the British to occupy their country for 
the purpose of enforcing these objects; and they accordingly cradled! and 
resisted him at first by every possible mode of chicanery and violence 
they could bring into play. His life was twice attempted in his tent, and 
deliberate plans were laid to assassinate him on other occasions. He was 
not, however, to be turned from his purpose by plots or violence, and he 

rsevered, openly, frankly, and with a moral courage that cannot be too 

ighly applauded, until he achieved the object of his mission. From 
that hour to the present the revenues of Bunnoo have been collected 
with as much ease and regularity as the taxes of any district within the 
girth of our possessions. 

He had no sooner wound up these affairs, than intelligence reached him 
of the attempt made upon the lives of Mr. Van Agnew and Lieutenant 
Anderson, on the bridge of Mooltan. Mr. Van Agnew, bleeding from 
his wounds, and stunned by the perfidy of Moolraj’s followers, had 
written a hasty note to General Cortlandt for succour. This note fell 
+ into Major Edwardes’s hands, and he conceived it to be his duty at once, 
without delaying for a communication with the general, to set off with 
what strength he could muster to the assistance of his countrymen. But 
his generous zeal was ineffectual to save them. He had no sooner arrived 
at the city of Leia than tidings arrived of that sanguinary tragedy which 
led, in its ultimate results, to the second Sikh war, and the final annexa- 
tion of the Punjab to the British territories. Mr. Van Agnew and his 
friend had been savagely butchered before any help could reach them. 

From this point began that series of gallant operations in which Major 
Edwardes won his spurs. Compelled to evacuate Leia, and re-cross the 
Indus, with disaffection amongst his troops, he found himself in a critical 
and embarrassing position, without power or authority to meet emergencies 
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as arose. Actin n the impulse of his own temperament, he 
Seaba have pushed a ‘to Mooltan het the calmer judgment of the 
council at head-quarters restrained his ardour, and limited his movements 
to the less brilliant duty of arresting the progress of rebellion in the 
country immediately around him. The policy of the government was to 
postpone general measures until the hot season had passed away, and a 
sufficient army could be collected to strike a decisive blow. In the 
mean while, to harassing skirmishes, and even venturing some- 
thing like pitched battles, Major Edwardes managed to fulfil his instruc- 
tions with an amount of success that could hardly have been anticipated 
from the inadequate force at his command, whose services were rendered 
worse than doubtful by the known disloyalty of the greater part of them. 

The plan arranged for the circumvention of Moolraj was similar to that 
by which Maurice Quill’s Irishman declared he had made prisoners of three 
Spaniards, and was, probably, quite as efficacious in its effects. He was 
to be shut in from five different points by five converging columns, 
which, gradually closing up the ground before him, were to drive him at 
last into his stronghol \at Mooltan, and there lay siege to him. The 
main object of these operations was to prevent the spread of the rebellion 
amongst the Sikhs, and to weaken the enemy in detail. But the plan 
broke down, and must have finally failed altogether but for the energy 
and promptitude of Major Edwardes, who commanded one of these 
columns, and who, by a daring movement, was enabled to join the only 
one of the remaining columns that succeeded in making its way to the 
scene of action, thus, in a moment of imminent peril, deciding the fortune 
of the battle of Kineyree, from which Moolraj never recovered. The 
description of this battle is one of the most picturesque and animated 
sketches in the book, and may be referred to as an excellent example of 
the author’s literary power. 

The result of that battle compelled Moolraj to retreat towards his 
fortress, which was believed to be impregnable. It was followed by other 
crowning successes, hardly earned in the face of mutinies and an appallin 
climate. Then came down the army under General Whish, and wit 
this reinforcement the British troops prepared for the labours of a a 

iege. Reverses and difficulties, however, were yet in store for them. 
Symptoms of disaffection had appeared elsewhere. The Sikh chief, whose 
son, at the head of his cohorts, was serving under the English standard, 
had broken out into rebellion, and was carrying on a secret correspondence 
to induce the Sikhs in the British pay to desert their colours. The 
knowledge of this extensive piece of treachery rendered the presence of 
these Sikhs more dangerous than the loss of them could prove disad- 
vantageous; and it was considered so necessary to get rid of them, that 
were at length, under some plausible pretence, ordered back to 
. This unavoidable reduction of the numerical strength of the 
army obliged General Whish to abandon the siege until the available 
force at his command should receive the requisite augmentation. 

These delays and hindrances, aggravated by a variety of minor annoy- 
ances, were extremely harassing. SB ut the martial spirit and devotion of 
the soldiery overcame them. And when the augmentation arrived, and 
the siege was renewed, it soon became evident that the deaths of poor 
Agnew and Anderson were about to be avenged by a signal retribution. 
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The account given of the details of the siege are graphic in the highest 
degree, and possess a fascination which nendon could have eens 
to such a theme, and none but one who had been personally engaged in 
the conflicts so admirably described. 

Moolraj fought to the last, or rather his desperate adherents, who seem 
to have forced him into his perilous situation, fought for him. He appears 
to have been personally a recreant at heart ; to compromise when 
nothing else was left to him, and prepared to commit or sanction the 
worst atrocities when he happened to have the means of carrying them 
out with impunity. In the end, when the streets presented a scene of 
universal carnage, and his soldiers lay in heaps in the ditches and gullies 
of the ramparts, he shut himself up in his inner fort or donjon with a 
handful of troops. Then followed his miserable capitulation and begging 
of his life. But the English, justly indignant at the whole course of his 
conduct, refused to listen to any proposition short of unconditional sur- 
render. He stipulated for his personal safety, but they would hear of no 
stipulations ; and so, throwing himself at last, like a coward and a mendi- 
cant, upon their compassion, he slunk out alone at daybreak, and gave 
himself up to be tried by a court-martial. The result of the trial was a 
sentence of death, ih the magnanimity of the victors commuted to 
banishment for life. 

The details of these events are chiefly derived from blue books and 
printed correspondence, linked together by threads of personal adventure, 
Perhaps some portions of the despatches might have been spared without 
injury to the historical value of the narrative, although we confess we 
have read them all with unflagging curiosity. Something might have 
been gained by a little judicious excision, for the sake of readers who 
may wish to get at the results more sap: We are bound, however, 
in justice to the author, to observe that he has made the best possible use 
of his materials upon the plan he has adopted. The circumstantial cha- 
racter of the narrative imparts to it the excitement of a romance; while 
the perspicuity of statement, and clearness of arrangement, render it so 
luminous throughout, that, malgré all anyerianents thrown in the way 
of enjoyment by strange Indian names and unfamiliar terms, the whole 
story of the campaign and the siege of Mooltan is rendered as attractive 
as a tale out of the “ Arabian Nights.” 

The two volumes form together the most important and interesting 
work relating to the affairs of India that has for many years issued from 
the press. They are written with considerable eloquence, and display an 
‘ amount of energy and ability which justifies the highest expectations 
the future labours of the author, in whatever department he may be em- 
ployed—whether he is called upon to serve his country in the cabinet or 
the field. India is fruitful in opportunities for the active development of 
that union of qualities which Major Edwardes possesses in a high and 
remarkable degree. 
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SOAPEY SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
\(CONCLUDED.) 
Cuapter LXX.—nHOw THEY GOT UP THE GRAND ARISTOCRATIC. 


| Tere is no saying what advantages railway communication may 
confer upon a country. But for the Granddiddle Junction, ———shire 
never would have had a steeple-chase—an aristocratic one at least. A 
few friends and farmers might have got up a quiet thing among them- 
selves, but it would never have seen a regular aristocratic, with its swell- 
mob, its sham captains, and all the paraphernalia of odd laying, “secret 
tips,” and market rigging. Who will deny the benefit that must accrue 
to any ond by the inundation of all the loose fish of the kingdom ? 

Formerly the prize-fights were the perquisites of the publicans. They 
arranged for Shaggy Tom to pound Hairy Billy’s nob upon So-and-so’s 
land, the preference being given to the locality that subscribed the most 
money to the fight. Since the decline of the ring, steeple-chasing, and 
that still smaller grade of gambling—coursing, have come to their aid. 
Nine-tenths of the steeple-chases and coursing matches are got up by 
innkeepers, for the good of their houses. Some of the town publicans, 
indeed, seem to think that the country was just made for their matches 
to come off in, and scarcely condescend to ask the leave of the land- 
owners. We saw an advertisement the other day, where a low publican 
in @ manufacturing town assured the subscribers to his coursing club 
that he would take care to select open ground, with “plenty of stout 
hares,” as if all the estates in the neighbourhood were at his disposal. 
Another advertised a steeple-cliase in the centre of a good hunting coun- 
try—‘‘ amateur and gentlemen riders”—with a half crown ordinary at 
the end! Fancy the respectability of a steeple-chase with a half-crown 
ordinary at the end! 

Our Aristocratic was got up on the “ good-of-the-house” principle. 
Whatever benefit the Granddiddle Junction conferred upon the country 
at large, it had a very prejudicial effect upon the Old Duke of Cumber- 
land Hotel and Posting-House, which it left high and dry at an-_angle, 
sufficiently near to be tantalised by the whirr and the whistle of the 
trains, and yet too far off to be benefited by the parties they brought. 
This once well-accustomed hostelry was kept by one Mr. Viney, a former 
butler in the Scattercash family, and who still retained the usual ‘“ old- 
and-faithful-servant ” entrée of Nonsuch House, having his beefsteak and 
bottle of wine in the steward'’s room whenever he chose to call. Viney 
had done good at the Old Duke of Cumberland ; and no one, seeing him 
“ full fig,” would recognise in the solemn grandeur of his stately person 
the dirty knife-boy who had filled the place now occupied by the still 
dirtier Slarkey. But the days of road travelling departed, and Viney, who, 
beneath the icclnhchibentnd portico of his country-house-looking hotel, 
modulated the ovations of his cauliflower head to every description of tra- 
veller—from the lordly occupant of the barouche and four down to the 
humble sitter in a gig—was cut off by one fell swoop from all further 
— He was extinguished like a gaslight, and the pipe laid on a fresh 

ne. 
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Fortunately Mr. Viney was pretty warm; he had done pretty well; 
and having enjoyed the intimacy of the great “Jeames’’ of railway 
times, had got a hint not to engage the inn beyond the opening of the 
line. Consequently, he now had the great house for a mere nothing until 
such times as the owner could convert it into that last refuge for deserted 
houses—a “ young ladies’ seminary.”” Mr. Viney now, having plenty of 
leisure, frequently drove his “ missis” (once a lady’s-maid in a quality 
family) up to Nonsuch House, as well for the sake of the airing-—for the 
road was pleasant and picturesque—as to see if he could get the “little 
trifle” Sir Harry owed him for post-horses, bottles of soda-water, and such 
trifles as country gentlemen generally run up scores for at their posting- 
houses—scores that seldom get smaller by standing. In these excursions 
Mr. Viney made the acquaintance of Mr. Watchorn; and a huntsman 
being a character with whom even the landlord of an inn—we beg par- 
don, hotel and posting-house——may associate without degradation, Viney 
and Watchorn became intimate. Watchorn sympathised with Viney, and 
never failed to take a glass in passing, either at exercise or out hunting, 
to deplore that such a nice-looking house, so “near the station, too,” 
should be ruined as an inn. It was after a more than usual libation that 
Watchorn, trotting merrily along with the hounds, having accomplished 
three blank days in succession, asked himself, as he looked upon the sur- 
rounding vale from the rising ground of Hammercock Hill, with the 
cream-coloured station and the rose-coloured hotel peeping through the 
trees, whether something might not be done to give the latter a lift. At 
first he thought a pigeon-match—a sweepstake open to all England—fifty 
members say, at two pound ten each, seven pigeons, seven sparrows, 
twenty-one yards rise, two ounces of shot, and so on. But then, again, 
he thought there would be a difficulty in getting guns. A coursing- 
match—how would that do? Answer: “ No hares.” The farmers had 
made such an outcry about the game that the landowners had shot them 
all off, and now the farmers were grumbling that they couldn’t get 
a@ course. 

“Dash my buttons!” exclaimed Watchorn; “it would be the ve 
thing for a steeple-chase! There’s old Pufl’s hounds, and old Scamp's 
hounds, and these hounds,” looking down on the ill-assorted lot around 
him; ‘and the deuce is in it if we couldn’t give the thing such a start 
as would induce the lads of the ‘village’ to come down, and a vast 
amount of good business might be done. I’m dashed if it isn’t the very 
country for a steeple-chase!” continued Watchorn, casting his eve over 
Cloverley Park, round the enclosures of Langworth Grange, and up the 
rising ground of Lark Lodge. 

The more Watchorn thought of it, the more he was satisfied of its 
feasibility, and he trotted over, the next day, to the Old Duke of Cum- 
berland, to see his friend on the subject. Viney, like most victuallers, 
was more given to games of skill—billiards, shuttlecock, skittles, domi- 
noes, and so on—than to the rude out-of-door chances of flood and field, 
and at first he doubted his ability to grapple with the details; but on 
Mr. Watchorn’s assurance that he would keep him straight, he gave Mrs. 
Viney a key, desiring her to go into the inner cellar, and bring out a 
bottle of the green seal. This was ninety-shilling sherry—very good 
stuff to take; and, by the time they got into the second bottle, they had 
got into the middle of the scheme too. Viney was cautious and thought- 
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ful. He had a high opinion of Watchorn’s sagacity, and so long as 
Watchorn confined himself to weights, and stakes, and forfeits, and so on, 
he was content to leave himself in the hands of the huntsman; but when 
Watchorn came to talk of “ stewards,” putting this person and that 
together, Viney’s experience came in aid. Viney knew a good deal. He 
had not stood twisting a napkin negligently before a plate-loaded side- 
board without picking up a good many waifs and strays in the shape of 
those ins and outs, those likings and dislikings, those hatreds and jealou- 
sies, that foolish and indiscreet people let fall so freely before servants, as 
if for all the world the servants were sideboards themselves; and he had 
kept up his stock of service-gained knowledge by a liberal, though not a 
dignity-compromising intercourse—for there is no greater aristocrat than 

our out-of-livery servant—among the upper servants of all the families 
in the neighbourhood, so that he knew to a nicety who would pull toge- 
ther and who wouldn’t, whose name it would not do to mention to this 
person, and who it would not do to apply to before that. 

Neither Watchorn nor Viney being sportsmen, they thought they had 
nothing to do but apply to\ two friends who were, and after thinking over 
who hunted in couples, they were unfortunate enough to select our Flat 
Hat friends Fyle and Fossick., Fyle was indignant beyond measure at 
being asked to be steward to a steeple-chase, and thrust the application 
into the fire ; while Fossick just wrote below, “ T’'ll see you hanged first,” 
and sent it back, without putting even a fresh head on the envelope. 
Nothing daunted, however, they returned to the charge, and without 
troubling the reader with unnecessary detail, we think it will be generally 
admitted that they at length made an excellent selection in Mr. Pufiington, 
Guano, and Tom Washball. ) 

Fortune favoured them also in getting a locality to run in, for Timothy 
Slyfield, of Broom Hill, whose farm commanded a good circular three 
miles of country, with every variety of obstacle, having thrown up his 
lease for a thirty per cent. reduction—a giving up that had been most 
unhandsomely accepted by his landlord—Timothy was most anxious to 
pay him off by doing every conceivable injury to the farm, than which 
nothing can be more promising than having a steeple-chase run over it. 
Slyfield, therefore, readily agreed to let Viney and Watchorn do whatever 
they liked, on condition that he received the entrance-money at the gate. 

The name occupied their attention some time, for it did not begin 
as the “ Aristocratic.” The ‘ Great National,” the “Grand Naval and 
Military,” the ‘ Sportsman,” the “ Talli-ho,” the “Out-and-Outer,” 
the “Swell,” were all considered and canvassed, and its being called 
the “ Aristocratic” at length turned upon whether they got Lord 
Scamperdale to subscribe or not. This was accomplished by a deferential 
call by Mr. Viney upon Mr. Spraggon, with a little bill for three pound 
odd, which he presented, with the most urgent request that Jack wouldn’t 
think of it then—any time that was most convenient to Mr. Sprag- 
gon—and then the introduction of the neatly-headed sheet-list. It 
was lucky that Viney was so easily satisfied, for poor Jack had only 
thirty shillings, of which he owed fi washerwoman eight, and he was 
very glad to stuff Viney’s bill into his stunner jacket pocket, and apply 
himself exclusively to the contemplated steeple-chase. 

Like most of us, Jack had no objection to make a little money ; and as 
he squinted his frightful eyes inside out at the paper, he thought over 
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what horses they had in the stable that were like the thing; and then he 
sounded Viney as to whether he would put him one up for nothing if he 
could induce his lordship to send. ‘This, of course, Viney readily assented 
to, and again requesting Jack not to think of his little bill till it was per- 
fectly convenient to him—a favour that Jack was pretty sure to accord 
him—Mr. Viney took his departure, Jack undertaking to write him the re- 
sult. The next day’s post brought Viney the document—unpaid, of course 
—with a great “ Scamperdale” scrawled across the top; and forthwith it 
was decided that the steeple-chase should be called the ‘ Grand Aristo- 
cratic.” Other names quickly followed, and it soon assumed an importance. 
Advertisements appeared in all the sporting and would-be sporting 
papers, headed with the imposing names of the stewards, secretary, and 
clerk of the course, Mr. Viney. The “Grand Aristocratic Stakes,” 
of 20 sovs. each, half-forfeit, and 5/. only if declared, &c. The winner 
to give two dozen of champagne to the ordinary, and the second horse 
to save his stake. Gentlemen riders (titled ones to be allowed 3lb.). 
Over about three miles of fine hunting country, under the usual steeple- 
chase conditions. 

Then the game of the “ Peeping Toms,”’ and “Sly Sams,’’ and “ In- 
fallible Joes,” and ‘“‘ Wide-awake Jems,” with their tips and distribution 
of prints, began; Tom counselling his numerous and daily increasing 
clients to get well on to No. 9 (Sardinapulus, the Bart.), while “ Infallible 
Joe” recommended his friends and patrons to be sweet on No. 6 (Hercules), 
and ‘‘ Wide-awake Jem” was all for something else. A gentleman who 
took the trouble of getting tips from half a dozen of them, found that no 
two of them agreed in any particular. What information to make books 
upon ! 

re But what good,” as Thackeray eloquently asks, “ever came out of, 
or went into, a betting-book? If I could be Catren Omar for a week,” 
says he, “I would pitch every one of those despicable manuscripts into 
the flames ; from my lord’s, who is ‘in’ with Jack Snaffle’s stable, and is 
overreaching worse-informed rogues, and swindling green-horns; down 
to Sam’s, the butcher’s boy, who books eighteen-penny odds in the tap- 
room, and stands to win five-and-twenty bob.” 

Watchorn had a prophet of his own, one Enoch Wriggle, who, having 
tried his hand unsuccessfully in the tailoring, then in watercress, after- 
wards in the buy ‘’at-box, bonnet-box,” and lastly in the stale lobster 
and periwinkle line, had set up as an oracle on turf matters, forwarding 
the most accurate and infallible information to flats in exchange for half- 
crowns, heading his advertisement, ‘ An honest man’s the noblest work of 
God!” Enoch did a considerable stroke of business, and couched his 
advice in such dubious terms, as generally to be able to claim a victory 
whichever way the thing went. So the noblest work of God prospered ; 
and from having scarcely shoes to his feet, he very soon set up a gig. 


CuHapTer LXXI. 
HOW THE GRAND ARISTOCRATIC CAME OFF. 


STEEPLE-CHASES are generally crude, ill-arranged things. Few sports- 
men will act as stewards a second time ; while the victim to the popular 
delusion of patronising our “national sports” considers—like gentlemen 
who have served the office of sheriff, or road-surveyors—that once in a 
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lifetime is enough; hence there is always the air of amateur actorshi 
about them. There is always something wanting or forgotten. Either 
they forget the ropes, or they forget the scales, or they forget the 
weights, or they forget the hell, or—more commonly still—some of the 
party forget themselves. Farmers, too, are easily satisfied with the 
nefits of an irresponsible mob careering over their farms, even though 
some of them are attired in the miscellaneous garb of hunting and racin 
jackets. Indeed, it is just this mixture of two sports that spoils both: 
steeple-chasing is neither hunting nor racing. It has not the wild 
excitement of the one, nor the accurately calculating qualities of the 
other. If we take Mr. Buck’s recent interesting statement in Bell's Life 
about the Liverpool one, there is too much rascality about the whole of 
them, and the sooner the legislature puts them all down, the better. 
The very horses have a peculiar air about them—neither hunters nor 
hacks, nor yet exactly race-horses. Some of them, doubtless, are fine, 
good-looking, well-conditioned animals; but the majority are lean, lathy, 
sunken-eyed, woe-begone,, iron-marked, desperately abused brutes, lack- 
ing all the lively energy that characterises the movements of the up- 
to-the-mark hunter. In the early days of steeple-chasing a popular 
fiction existed that the horses were hunters ; and grooms and fellows used 
to come nicking and grinning up to masters of hounds at checks and 
critical times, requesting them to note that they were out, in order to 
ask for certificates of the horses having been “ regularly hunted ;” a 
species of regularity than which nothing could be more irregular. That 
nuisance, thank goodness, is abated. A steeple-chaser now generally 
stands on his own merits; a change for which sportsmen may be thankful. 

But to our story. 

The whole country was in a commotion about this ‘ Aristocratic.” 
The unsophisticated looked upon it as a grand réunion of the aristocracy, 
and smart bonnets and cloaks, and jackets and parasols, were ordered 
with the liberality incident to a distant view of Christmas. As Viney 
sipped his sherry-cobler of an evening, he laughed at the idea of a son 
of a day-labourer like himself raising such a dust. Letters came pour- 
ing in to the clerk of the course from all quarters: some asking about 
beds; some about breakfasts; some about stakes; some about stables ; 
some about this thing, some about that. Every room in the Old Duke 
of Cumberland was speedily bespoke. Post-horses rose in price, and 
Dobbin and Smiler, and Jumper and Cappy, and Jessy and Tumbler, 
were jobbed from the neighbouring farmer, and converted for the occa- 
sion into posters. At last came the great and important day—day big 
with the fate of thousands of pounds, for the betting-list vermin had 
been plying their trade briskly throughout the kingdom, and all sorts of 
rumours had been raised relative to the qualities and condition of the 
horses. 

Who doesn’t know the chilling feeling of an English spring, or, rather, 
of a day at the turn of the year before there is any spring? Our gala- 
day was a perfect specimen of the order—a white frost, succeeded by 
a bright sun, with an east wind, warming one side of the face and starv- 
ing the other. It was neither a day for fishing, nor hunting, nor coursing, 
nor anything but farming. The country, save where there were a few 
lingering patches of turnips, was all one dingy drab, with abundant 
scalds on the undrained fallows. The grass was more like hemp than 
anything else. The very rushes were yellow and sickly. 
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Long before mid-day the whole country was in commotion. The 
same sort of people turned out that one would expect to see if there was 
a balloon to go up, and a man to be hung at the same place. Fine 
ladies in all the colours of the rainbow, and swarthy, beady-eyed dames, 
with their stalwart, big-calved, basket-carrying comrades; genteel young 
people from behind the counter; Dandy Candy merchants from behind 
the hedge; rough-coated dandies with their silver-mounted whips; and 
Shaggyford roughs, in their baggy poacher-like coats and formidable 
clubs ; carriages and four and carriages and pairs; and gigs, and dog- 
carts, and Whitechapels, and Newport Pagnels, and long carts, and short 
carts, and donkey-carts, converged from all quarters upon the point of 
attraction at Broom Hill. 

If farmer Slyfield had made a mob, he could not have got one that 
would be more likely to do damage to his farm than this steeple-chase 
one. Nor was the assemblage confined to the people of the country, for 
the Granddiddle Junction, by its connexion with the great network of 
railways, enabled all patrons of this truly national sport to sweep down 
upon the spot like flocks of wolves; and train after train disgorged a 
generous mixture of sharps and flats, commingling with coatless, baggy- 
breeched vagabonds, the emissaries most likely of the Peeping Toms and 
Greedy Joes, if not the worthies themselves. 

“Dear, but it’s a noble sight!” exclaimed Viney to Watchorn, as 
they sat on their horses, below a rickety green-baize covered scaf- 
fold, labelled, “ Granp Stanp; admission, Two-and-sixpence,” raised 
against Slyfield’s stack-yard wall, eyeing the population pouring in from 
all parts. ‘‘ Dear, but it’s a noble sight!” said he, shading the sun from 
his eyes, and endeavouring to identify the different vehicles in the dis- 
tance. ‘ Yonder’s the ’bus comin’ again,” said he, looking towards the 
station, “loaded like a market-gardener’s turnip waggon. ‘That’ll pay,” 
added he, with a knowing leer at the landlord of the Hen Angel, 
Newington Butts. ‘And who have we here, with the four horses and 
sky-blue flunkies? Jawleyford, as I live!” added he, answering him- 
self; adding, “ The beggar had better pay me what he owes.” 

How great Mr. Viney was! Some people, who have never had anything 
to do with horses, think it incumbent upon them, when they have, to sport 
top-boots, and accordingly, for the first time in his life, Viney appears in 
a pair of remarkably hard, tight, country-made boots, above which are 
a pair of baggy white cords, with the dirty finger-marks of the tailor. 
He sports a single-breasted green cutaway coat, with basket-buttons, a 
black satin roll-collared waistcoat, and a new white silk hat, which shines 
in the bright sun like a fish-kettle. His blue-striped kerchief is secured 
by a butterfly brooch. Who ever saw an innkeeper that could resist a 
brooch? 

He is riding a miserable rat of a badly-clipped mouse-coloured pony, 
that looks like a velocipede under him. 

His companion, Mr. Watchorn, is very great, and hardly condescends to 
know the country people who claim his acquaintance as a huntsman. 
He is an Hotel Keeper—master of the Hen Angel, Newington Butts. 
Enoch Wriggle stands beside them, dressed in the imposing style of a 
cockney sportsman. , He has been puffing Sir Danapalus (the Bart.) in 
public, and taking all the odds he can get against him in private. 
Watchorn knows that it is easier to make a horse lose than win. The 
restless-looking, lynx-eyed caitiff, in the dirty green shawl, with his 
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hands stuffed into the front pockets of the brown bear-skin coat, is their 
jockey, the renowned Captain Hangallews ; he answers to the name of 
Sam Slick in Mr. Spavin the horse-dealer’s yard in Oxford-street, when 
not in the country on similar excursions to the present. And now in the 
throng on the principal line are two conspicuous horses—a piebald and a 
white—carrying Mr. Sponge and Lucy Glitters. Lucy appears as she 
did on the frosty day hunt, glowing with health and beauty, and ra- 
ther straining Lady Scattercash’s habit with the additional embonpoint 
she has acquired by early hours in the country. She has made Mr. 
Sponge a white silk jacket to ride in, which he has on under his waist- 
coat, and a cap of the same colour in his hard hat. He has discarded 
the gosling-green cords for cream-coloured leathers, and, to please Lucy, 
has actually substituted a pair of rose-tinted tops for the “ ‘hogany 
bouts.” Altogether he is a great swell, and very like the bridegroom. 

But see—there’s acrash! The leaders of Sir Harry Scattercash’s drag 
start at a blind fiddler’s dog stationed at the gate leading into the fields, 
a wheel catches the post,| and in an instant the sham captains are scat- 
tered about the road: Bouncey on his head, Seedeybuck across the 
wheelers, Quod on his back, and Sir Harry astride the gate. Mean- . 
while, the old fiddler, regardless of the shouts of the men and the 
shrieks of the ladies, scrapes away with the appropriate tune of “‘ The 
Devil among the Tailors!” A rush to the horses’ heads arrests further 
mischief, the dislodged captains are at length righted, the nerves of the 
ladies composed, and Sir Harry once more essays to drive them up the 
hill to the stand. That feat being accomplished, then came the unloading, 
and consternation, and huddling of the tight-laced occupants at the idea 
of these female women coming amongst them, and the usual peeping, 
and spying, and eyeing of the “creatures.” “‘ What impudence!” “ Well, 
I think !” “’Pon my word!” “ What next!” exclamations that were 
pretty well lost upon the fair objects of them amid the noise and flutter 
and confusion of the scene. But hark! What’s up now? 

Hooray !” “ hooray |” “ h-o-o-o-ray |” “ Three cheers for the Squire 
—h-o-o-o-ray!” Old Puff as we live! The “ amazin’ instance of a 
poplar man” greeted by the Swillingford snobs. The old frostbitten 
dandy is flattered by the cheers, and bows condescending!y ere he alights 
from the well-appointed mail phaeton. See how graciously the ladies 
receive him, as, having ascended the stairs, he appears among them. 
*¢ A man is never too old to marry” is their maxim. 

The cry is still, “ They come! they come!” See at a hand-gallop, 
with his bay pony in a white lather, rides Pacey, grinning from ear to 
ear, with his red-backed betting-book peeping out of the breast pocket of 
his brown cutaway. He is staring and gaping to see who is looking at him. 

Pacey has made such a book as none but a wooden-headed boy like 
himself could make, He has been surfeited with tips. Peeping Tom 
had advised him to back Daddy Longlegs; and, nullus error, Sneaking 
Joe has counselled him that the “ Baronet” will be “ California without 
cholera, and gold without danger ;” while Jemmy something, the jockey, 
who advertises that his ‘‘ tongue is not for falsehood framed,” has urged 
him to back Pavo to half the amount of the national debt. 

Altogether, Pacey has made such a mess that he cannot possibly win, 
and may lose almost any sum from a thousand pounds down to a hundred 
and ei aty. Mr. Sponge has got well on with him, through the medium 
of Tack Spraggon. 
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Pacey is now going to what he calls “compare”—see that he has got 
his bets booked right ; and, throwing his right leg over his pony’s neck, 
blobs on to the ground, and leaving the pony to take care of itself, 
disappears in the crowd. 

What a hubbub! what roarings, and shoutings, and recognisings ! 
‘¢ Bless my heart! who'd have thought of seeing you?” and, “ By jingo! 
what's sent you here ?” 

“My dear Waffles,” cries Jawleyford, rushing up to our Laverick 
Wells friend (who is looking very debauched), “I’m overjoyed to see 
you. Do come up-stairs and see Mrs. Jawleyford and the dear girls. It 
was only last night we were talking about you.” And so Jawleyford 
hurries Mr. Waffles off, just as he is in extremis about his horse. 

Looking around the scene there seems to be everybody that we have had 
the pleasure of introducing to the reader in the course of Mr. Sponge’s 
Tour. Mr. and Mrs. Springwheat in their dog-cart, Mrs. Springey looking 
as though they had forgotten that wheat was “ still below forty, my lord;” 
old Jog and his handsome wife in the ugly old phaeton, well garnished 
with children, and a couple of sticks in the rough peeping out of the 
apron,, Gustavus James held up in his mother’s arms, with the curly 
blue feather nodding over his nose. There is also Farmer Peastraw, 
who gave poor Jog such a rowing; and faces that a patient inspection 
enables us to appropriate to Dribble, and Hook, and Capon, and Calcot, 
and Lumpleg, and Crane of Crane Hall, and Charley Slapp of red-coat 
times—people look so different in plain clothes to what they do in hunt- 
ing ones. Here, too, is George Cheek, running down with perspiration, 
having run over from Dr. Latherington’s, for which he will most likely 
“catch it” when he gets back. 

Hark! there’s a row below the stand, and Viney is seen in a state of 
excitement inquiring for Mr. Washball. Pacey has objected to a gentle- 
man rider, and Guano and Puffington have differed on the point. A 
nice, slim, well-put-on lad (Buckram’s roughrider) has come to the scales 
and claimed to be allowed 3lbs. as the Honourable Captain Boville. 
Finding the point questioned, he abandons the “handle,” and sinks into 
plain Captain Boville. Pacey now objects to him altogether. 

“‘ S-c-e-u-s-e me, sir; s-c-e-u-s-e me, sir,” simpers our friend Dick 
Bragg, sidling up to the objector with a sort of tendency of his turn- 
back-wristed hand to his hat—* s-c-e-u-s-e me, sir; s-C-e-u-s-e me,” 
repeats he, ‘ but I think you are wrong in objecting to Captain Boyville, 
sir, as a gen’l’man rider, sir.” 

“© Why?” demands Pacey, in the fuil flush of victory. 

‘‘ Oh, sir—because, sir—in fact, sir—he ts a gen’l’man, sir.” 

“Js a gentleman! How do you know?” demands Pacey, in the 
same tone as before. 

‘¢ Oh, sir, he’s a gen’l’man—an undoubted gen’'l’man. Everything about 
him shows that. Does nothing—breeches by Anderson—boots by Bartley; 
besides which, he drinks wine every day, and has a whole box of cigars in 
his bedroom. But don’t take my word for it, pray,” continued Bragg, 
seeing Pacey was wavering; ‘don’t take my word for it, pray. ‘There’s 
a countryman of his somewhere about,” added he, looking anxiously into 
the surrounding crowd—“ there’s a countryman of his somewhere about, 
if we could but find him,” Bragg standing on his tiptoes, and exclaim- 
ing, “ Mr. Buckram! Mr. Buckram! Has anybody seen anything of 
Mr. Buckram ?” 
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“Here !” replied a meek voice from behind ; upon which there was an 
elbowing through the crowd, and presently a most respectable, rosy- 
gilled, grey-haired, country gentleman-looking man, attired in a new 
blue coat, with bright buttons and a velvet collar, with a fancy waistcoat, 
came twirling an ash-stick in one hand, and fumbling the silver in 
his drab trousers’ pocket with the other, in front of the bystanders. 

“ Oh! ’ere he is!” exclaimed Bragg, appealing to the stranger with a 
hasty “ You know Captin Boville, don’t you?” 

a , now, as to the matter of that,” replied the gentlemau, gather- 
ing all the loose silver up into his hand, and speaking very slowly, just as 
a country gentleman, who has all the livelong day to do nothing in, may 
be supposed to speak—‘ why, now, as to the matter of that,” said he, 
eyeing Pacey intently, and beginning to drop the silver slowly as he 
spoke, “I can’t say that I’ve any very ’ticklar ’quaintance with the 
captin. I knows him, in course, just as one knows a neighbour’s son. 
The captin’s a good deal younger,” continued he, raising his new eight- 
and-sixpenny Parisian, as if to show his grey hair, “nor me. I’m a’most 
sixty; and he, I dare say, is little more nor twenty,” dropping a half- 
crown as he said it. “ But the captin’s a nice young gent—a nice 
young gent, without any blandishment, I should say ; and that’s more nor 
one can say of all young gents now-a-days,” said Buckram, looking at 
Pacey as he spoke, and dropping two consecutive half-crowns. 

“ Why, but you live near him, don’t you?” interrupted Bragg. 

‘Near him,” repeated Buckram, feeling his well-shaven chin thought- 
fully. ‘ Why, yes—that’s to say, near his dad. The fact is,” con- 
tinued he, “I’ve a little independence of my own,” dropping. a heavy 
five-shilling piece as he said it, “and his father—old Bo, as I call hin— 
adjoins me; and if either of us ’appen to have a dbattue, or a ’aunch of 
wenzun, and 4 few friends, we inwite each other, and wicey wersey, you 
know,”’ letting off a lot of shillings and sixpences. And just at the mo- 
ment the blind fiddler struck up ‘‘ The Devil among the Tailors,” whe. 
the shouts and laughter of the mob closed the scene. 

And now gentlemen, who heretofore have shown no more of the jockey 
than Cinderella’s feet, in the early part of the pantomime, disclose of her 
ball attire, suddenly cast off the pea-jackets and bearskin wraps, ard 
shawls and over-coats of winter, and shine forth in all the silken flutter of 
summer heat. 

We know of no more humiliating sight than misshapen gentlemen 
playing at jockeys. Playing at soldiers is bad enough, but playing at 
jockeys is infinitely worse—above all, playing at steeple-chase jockeys, 
combining, as they generally do, all the worst features of the hunting- 
field and racecourse—unsympathising boots and breeches, dirty jackets 
that never fit, and caps that won’t keep on. What a farce to see the 
great bulky fellows go to scale with their saddles strapped round their 
waists, as if to illustrate the impossibility of putting a round of beef upon 
a pudding-plate. 

But the weighed in ones are mounting. See, there’s Jack Spraggon 
getting a hoist on to Daddy Longlegs. Did ever mortal see such a man 
for a jockey? He has cut off the laps of a stunner tartan shooting- 
jacket, and looks like a backgammon board. He has got his head into 
an old gold-banded military foraging cap, which comes down almost on 
to the rims of his great tortoiseshell spectacles. Lord Scamperdale 
stands with his hand on the horse’s mane, talking earnestly to Jack, 
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doubtless giving him his final instructions. Other jockeys emerge from 
various parts of the farm-buildings; some out of stables; some out of 
cow-houses; others out of cart-sheds. The scene becomes enlivened 
with the varied colours of the riders—red, yellow, green, blue, violet and 
stripes without end. Then comes the usual difficulty of identifying the 
parties, many of whose mothers wouldn’t know them. 

‘That’s Captain Tongs,” observes Miss Simperley, “in the blue. I 
remember dancing with him at Bath, and he did nothing but talk about 
steeple-chasing.” 

*‘ And who's that in yellow?” asks Miss Hardy. 

“‘ That’s Captain Gander,” replies the gentleman on her left. 

“Well, I think he’ll win,” replies the lady. 

“Tl bet you a pair of gloves he doesn’t,” snaps Miss Moore, who 
fancies Captain Pusher, in the pink, 

“ What a squat little jockey!” exclaims Miss Hamilton, as a little 
dumpling of a man in Ciel green is led past the stand on a fine 
bay horse, some one recognising the rider as our old friend Caingey 
Thornton. 

“ And who comes here?” whispers Miss Jawleyford to her sister, as 
Mr. Sponge, having accomplished a mount without derangement of 
temper, rides Hercules quietly past the stand, his whip-hand resting on 
his thigh, and his head turned to his fair companion on the white. 

“Oh, the wretch!” replies Miss Amelia; and the fair sisters look at 
Lucy and him with the utmost disgust. 

Mr. Sponge might be doubled up by falls half a dozen times before 
either of them would suggest the propriety of having him bled. 

Lucy’s cheeks are rather blanched with the “ pale cast of thought,” 
for she is not sufficiently initiated in the mysteries of steeple-chasing to 
know that it is often quite as good for a mar to lose as to win, though in 
this case it was Mr. Sponge’s interest to win if he could. Perhaps, 
however, Lucy was thinking of the peril, not the profits of the thing. 

The young ladies on the stand eye her with mingled feelings of pity 
and disdain, while the elderly ones shake their heads, call her a bold 
hussy—declare she’s not so pretty—that they wouldn’t have come if 
they'd “known,” &e. &c. 

But it is half-past two (an hour and a half after time), and there is at 
last a disposition evinced by some of the parties to go to the post. 
Broad-backed particoloured jockeys are seen converging that way, and 
the betting-men close in, getting more and more clamorous for odds. 
What a hubbub! How they bellow! How they roar! A universal 
deafness would seem to have come over the whole of them. ‘‘ Seven to 
one agin the Bart.!” screams one—“ I'll take eight!” roars another— 
“Five to one agen Herc’les!” cries a third—‘“ Done!” roars a fourth— 
‘Twice over!” rejoins the other—‘ Done!’ replies the taker—* Ar'll 
take five to one again the Daddy !’—* I'll lay six !”—* What'll any one 
lay again Pavo?” And so they raise such an uproar that the squeak, 
squeak, squeak of “The Devil among the Tailors” is hardly heard. 

Then, in a partial lull, the voice of Lord Scamperdale is heard, 
exclaiming, “ Oh, you infernal Puritanical-looking Philistine! you think, 
because I’m a lord, and can’t swear, or use coarse language ” And 





again the hubbub, led on by the “ Devil among the Tailors,” drowns the 

exclamations of the speaker: It’s that Pacey again; he’s accusing the 

yirtuous Mr. Spraggon of handing his extra weight to Lord Scamperdale, 
April.—voL. XCI. NO. CCOLXIV. 2k 
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and Jack, in the full consciousness of injured guilt, intimates that there’s 
** only one way of settling that, and that he’ll be ready for him half an 
hour after the race.”’ | 

At length the horses are all out—one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen—fifteen of 
them, moving about in all directions; some taking an up-gallop, others 
a down; some a spicy trot, others walking to and fro; while one has 
still his muzzle ry m4 he should unship his rider and eat him; and 
another’s groom follows, imploring the mob to keep off his heels if they 
value their limbs and their lives. The noisy, bell at length summons the 
scattered forces to the post, and the variegated riders form into as good a 
line as circumstances will allow. Just as Mr. Sponge turns his horse’s 
head Lucy hands him her little silver sherry-flask, which our friend drains 
to the dregs. As he returns it, with a warm pressure of her soft hand, 
a pent-up flood of tears burst their bounds and suffuse her lustrous eyes. 
She turns away to hide her emotion; at the same instant a wild shout 
rends the air—‘“ They're off!” 

Thirteen get away, one turns tail altogether, and our friend in the 
Lincoln green is left performing a pas seul, asking the rearing horse, 
with an oath, if he thinks “he stole him?” while the mob shout and 
i and one wicked wag advises him to pay the difference, and get 
inside. 

But what a display of horsemanship is exhibited by the flyers! Tongs 
comes off at the first fence, the horse making fora pond, while the rest 
rattle on in a mass. The second fence is small, but there’s a ditch on 
the far side, and Pusher and Gander severally measure their lengths on 
the ae pasture beyond. Still there are ten left, and nobody ever 
reckoned upon these getting to the far end. 

“¢ Master wins, for a ’under’d!’’ exclaims Leather, as, getting into the 
third field, he sees Mr. Sponge take a decided lead; and Lucy, ev- 
couraged by the sound, looks up, and sees her ‘‘ white jacket” throwing 
the dry fallow in the faces of the field. 

“Oh! how I hope he will!” exlaims she, clasping her hands, with 
upturned eyes; but when she ventures on another look, she sees old 
Spraggon eeticha upon him, Hangallows’s flaming red jacket not far 
off, and several others nearer than she liked. Still the tail was begin- 
ning to form. Another fence, and that a big one, draws it out. A 
striped jacket is down, and the horse, after a vain effort to rise, sinks life- 
less on the ground. On they go all the same! 

There are now five to the fore—Sponge, Spraggon, Hangallows, 
Boville, and another ; and already the pace begins to slacken. It wasn’t 
possible to run it at the rate they started. Spraggon makes a desperate 
effort to get the lead; and Sponge, seeing Boville handy, pulls his horse, 
and lets the light weight make play over a rough, heavy fallow with the 
chestnut. Jack spurs and flogs, and grins and foams at the mouth. 
Thus they get half round the circular course. They are now directly 
in front of the hill, and the spectators gaze with intense anxiety ;—now 
vociferating the name of this horse, now of that ; now shouting “ Red 
jacket !” now “ white!” while the blind fiddler perseveres with the old 
tune—“ The Devil among the Tailors.” 

Ps “ Now they ae to the brook !’’ exclaims Leather, who has been _ 

e ground; and as hes Lucy distinctly sees Mr. Sponge’s gather 
and effort to clear it ; ed heute’ the Biss falls—he’s down—no, 
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he’s up !—and her lover’s in his seat again; and she flatters herself it 
was the sherry that saved him. Splash !—a horse and rider duck 
under; three get over; two more go in; now another clears it, and 
What splashing and uring 

What splashing screaming, and whipping and ing, and how 
hopeless the chances of any of them to vison their last ground. The 
race is now clearly between five. Now for the wall! It’s five feet 


high, built of heavy blocks, and strong in the staked out ze As he | 
e head, and 


nears it, Jack sits well back, gets Daddy Longlegs well by 

gives him a refresher with the whip. It is his last move! His horse 
comes, neck and croup, over upon him, rolling Jack up like a ball of 
worsted on the far side. At the same moment, Multum in Pavo goes at 
it full tilt, and, not rising an inch, sends Captain Boville flying one 
way, his saddle another, himself a third, and the stones all ways. Mr. 
Sponge then slips through, closely followed by Hangallows and a jocke 
in yellow, with a tail of three after them agair. They then put on all 
the steam they can raise over the twenty-acre pesture that follows. 

The white!—the red!—the yaller!—the red !—the white !—the yaller! 
and anybody’s race! A sheet would cover them!—crack! whack! 
crack !—how they flog ! 

Many of the excited spectators begin halloaing and straddling .and 
working their arms as if their gestures and vociferations would assist 
the race. Lord Scamperdale stands transfixed. He is staring through 
his great barnacles at the awkwardly lying ball that represents Jack 
Spraggon. | 
_ © By God!” says he, in an under tone to himself, ‘‘Z believe he’s 

killed!” And thereupon he swung down the stand stairs, rushed to his 
horse, and clapping spurs to his sides, struck across country to where 
he lay. 

hier before he got there the increased uproar of the spectators an- 
nounced the final struggle; and, looking over his shoulder, he saw white 
jacket hugging his horse home, closely followed by red, and shooting 
past the winning-post. 

* D—n that Mr. Sponge!” growled he, as the cheers of the winners 
closed the scene. 


CHarrer LXXII. 


HOW OTHER THINGS CAME OFF. 
*TweErE hard to say whether Lucy’s joy or Lord Scamperdale’s grief 


was most overpowering. Each found relief in a copious flood of tears. 
Lucy sobbed and laughed, and sobbed and laughed again; and seemed 
as if her little heart would burst its bounds, The mob, ever open to 
sentiment—especially the sentiment of beauty—cheered and shouted as 
she rode with her lover from the winning to the weighing-post. 

‘A’, she’s a bonny ’un!” exclaimed a countryman, looking up in her 
face. 

“ That she is!” cried another, doing the same. 

‘‘ Three cheers for the lady !” shouted a tall Shaggyford rough, taking 
off his woolly cap, and waving it. 

“ Hoo-ray! hoo-ray! hoo-ray!”’ shouted a group of flannel-clad 
navvies. 

“ Three for white jacket !” then roared a blue-coated butcher, who had 
won as many peace Blast 62> given for the winner. 
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“Throw us a trifle to drink the lady’s health!” cried a navvy; an 

“ppeal that even Mr. Sponge could not resist. He absolutely chucked 
a@ sovereign ! 

“ Long life to yer ’oner!” cried a ragged Irishman, -catching the 
sovereign as it fell, when the mob instantly downed him for it. 

‘Oh, my poor dear Jack !” exclaimed his lordship, throwing himself 
off his horse, and wringing his hands in despair, as a select party of 
thimble-ri who had gone to Jack’s assistance, raised him up, and 
turned his ghastly face, with his eyes squinting inside out, and the foam 
still on his mouth, full upon him. ‘Oh, my poor dear Jack!” repeated 
his lordship, sinking on his knees beside him, and grasping his cold, stiff 
hand ashe spoke. His lordship sunk overpowered upon the body. 

The thimble-riggers availed themselves of the opportunity to ease his 
td and Jack of their watches and the few shillings they had about 

em. 

When a lord is in distress, consolation is never long in coming ; and 
his lordship had hardly got over the first paroxysms of grief, and 

thered up Jack’s cap and the oe of his spectacles together, ere 
Fawleyford, who had noticed his abrupt departure from the stand, and 
scurry across country, arrived at the spot. His lordship was still in the full 
agony of woe; still grasping and bedewing Jack’s cold hand with his tears. 

“Oh, my dear Jack! Oh, my dear Jawleyford! Oh, my dear Jack !” 
sobbed he, as he le the fast-chasing tears from his grizly cheeks 
with a cheap pocket-handkerchief. “Oh, my dear Jack! Oh, my dear 
Jawleyford! Oh, my dear Jack!’ repeated he, as a fresh flood spread 
o'er the rugged Pow lt “Oh, what a tr—tr—trump he was. Shall 
never get such another. Nobody could s—s—lang a fi—fi—field as he 
could ;” and then his feelings wholly choked his utterance as he recollected 
how easily he was satisfied; how he could dine off tripe and cow-heel, 
mop up fat porridge for breakfast, and uwever grumbled at being put on a 
bad horse. 

The news of a man being killed soon reached the hill, and drew the 
attention of the mob from our hero and heroine, causing such a spread of 
population over the farm as must have been highly gratifying to Slyfield, 
who stood watching the crashing of the fences and the demolition of the 
gates, thinking how he was paying his landlord off. 

Seeing the rude, unmannerly character of the mob, Jawleyford got his 
lordship by the arm, and led him away towards the hill, his lordship 
reeling, rather than walking, and indulging in all sorts of wild, inco- 
herent cries and lamentations. 

Sing out, Jack! sing out!” he would exclaim, as if in the agony of 
having his hounds ridden over ; then, checking himself, he would shake 
his head and say, “ Ah, poor Jack, poor Jack! shall never look upon his 
like again—shall never get such a man to read the riot act and keep all 
square.” And then a fresh gush of tears flooded his grizly face. 

His nerves were so dreadfully shattered that he stepped into Jawley- 
ford’s carriage and was driven to Jawleyford Court almost unconsciously, 
where he remained long enough for Mrs. Jawleyford to persuade him 
that he would be far better married, and that either of her amiable 
daughters would make him an excellent wife. His lordship, after mature 
consideration, and many most scrutinising stares at both of them through 
his formidable spectacles, and wondering which would be least likely to 
ruin him, decided upon taking the youngest ; whereupon our old friend 
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Puff became so suddenly sensible, either of the merits of miss, or of the ad- 
vantage of having a lord for a brother-in-law, that he immediately offered 
to the sister. So far, therefore, as promoting the interests of matrimony, 
the “ Aristocratic” did not do amiss. We may here add, though we hope 
Sir Charles Wood will not touch us up for the advertisement duty, that 
Puff’s hounds may be had for a trifle, and Bragg will be thrown into 
the bargain. 

The minor casualties of those few butchering spasmatic moments may 
be briefly dismissed, though they were more numerous than most sports- 
men see out hunting in a lifetime. 

One horse broke his back, another was drowned, Multum in Pavo was 
cut all to pieces, his rider had two ribs and a thumb broken, while Far- 
mer Slyfield’s stack-yard was fired by some of the itinerant tribe, and all 
its uninsured contents destroyed—so that his landlord was not the only 
person who suffered by the grand occasion. 

Nor was this all, for Mr. Numboy, the coroner, hearing of Jack’s death, 
with the usual eye to business, insisted on holding an inquest on the 
body, and having empannelled a matter-of-fact jury —men who didn’t see 
the advantage of steeple-chasing, either in a political, commercial, agri- 
cultural, or national point of view, and who, having surveyed the line and 
found every fence dangerous, and the wall and brook doubly so, returned 
a verdict of manslaughter against Mr. Viney for setting it out, who was 
forthwith committed to the county gaol of Limbo Castle for trial at the 
ensuing assizes, from whence, as the benevolent clerk of the arraigns will 
feelingly say, “ God send him a deliverance.” 

And now for a few words on the real object of these performances— 
the £ s. d. 

After a great event—a Derby, Oaks, or Leger—indeed, now, after 
some of the smaller fry, the newspapers generally devote a neat para- 
graph or two to what is called “ the settling.” We wish we could, with 
any degree of propriety, introduce so agreeable a scene into our narra- 
tive, but truth compels us to state that the settling was almost purely 
hypothetical. Where all parties go to win, it is clear that none make 
arrangements to pay; and such was the case on the present occasion. 
Many of the hardy “tips” sounded the loud trumpet of victory, proclaim- 
ing that their innumerable friends had feathered their nests through their 
agency ; but Peeping Tom, and Sneaking Joe, and Enoch Wriggle, the 
‘“‘ Honest Man,” &c., found it convenient to bolt from their respective 
establishments, carrying with them their large fire-screens, camp-stools, 
and boards for posting up their lists, and set up in new names in 
other quarters; while the “Hen Angel” was shortly afterwards closed, 
and the presentation tureen made into white soup. 

And now we fancy we hear some impatient reader, seeing us gathering 
our ends for a close, exclaim, “Well, well, well, but where’s the poit— 
where's the point of all this rigmarole ?” 

Gentle reader, there is no point, unless, indeed, you will have the kind- 
ness to deduce for yourself as points that hack-hunters are not, in 
fashionable phraseology, the pleasantest ‘‘conveyances” in the world ; 
that steeple-chases are euahily got up by knaves to pigeon fools; that 
it is easier to win money than to get it paid, and that it is not every man 
who sports a red coat, even though he append a pair of brown bouts, that 
is worth the ladies’ looking after, And with these very sensible remarks, 


we tender our most respectful Ap1evs ! 
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“DANDY NATS” COURTSHIP. 
BY ALFRED COLE. 


“ Danpy Nar” was the sobriquet facetiously and descriptively be- 
stcwed on Mr. Nathaniel Higgins of our village. Mr. Higgins was a 
barber—I beg his pardon, a hairdresser; for you could hardly offend 
the little man more seriously than by applying the former coarse term 
to his “profession.” Imaginative tailors are said to have souls above 
buttons. Mr. Higgins had a soul above lather and shaving-cloths, it 
is true that his limited means and the smallness of the patronage to be 
obtained in so humble a place as “ our village,” forced him to handle 
the razor and the strop as well as the scissors and the curling-irons; but 
he always averred that, when lathering the visages of country bumpkins 
(at 1d. per visage), and rasping off their stubbly beards, his soul was 
not in his occupation—his thoughts were far away. I am inclined to be- 
lieve him; for an unlucky ploughman once averred that the romantic 
tonsor, while in the act of | a him, had suddenly squeezed his nose 
with such intense force as to make him sneeze violently, thereby bring- 
ing the injured feature into such forcible contact with the razor, as nearly 
to amputate his organ of smelling at one blow. 

“Pardon, pardon!” shouted the unhappy Higgins, in an agony of 
alarm at what he had done. “Oh! I was thinking of her.” 

“ Thinking of her!” growled and sputtered the unfortunate plough- 
man, holding his nose so tight to his face that he appeared doubtful 
whether it would not tumble off if he let go his hold ; “ thinking of her! 
well, dang it if I’d loike to de her, if that’s the way you squeedges her 
nose.” 

Very different was the case when Miss Tadpole, the daughter of 
Squire Tadpole, sent for Mr. Higgins to come to Tadpole Hall, and ‘‘ do 
her hair” for a race-ball or a dinner at the county member's. Then, 
indeed, the hairdresser’s whole heart was in his task; he gave the reins 
to his imagination ; but it was only to bring its workings to bear upon 
the subject of his duties; only that fi genius might devise some new and 
artistic grouping of the side curls, some never-before-attempted fold of 
the top-knot of the “ bell chevreloor” (as he termed it) of the carroty- 
headed Miss Wilhelmina Tadpole. 

It will naturally be inferred from the sobriquet bestowed on our 
friend, that he was very careful of his personal appearance; and such 
was the case. Not only were his own hair and whiskers brushed, oiled, 
curled, and arranged with a precision and an eye to effect, that rendered 
them living and moving evidences of his professional skill, but in every 
portion of his dress he was no less particular. When, doffing the 
tonsorial apron, he ots arhag to sally forth for a walk in our village, he 
might be seen arrayed in brilliant nankeen “ unmentionables,” violet 
sprig-pattern waistcoat, and coat of bright bottle-green, with brass 
buttons; a white hat, Berlin gloves, variegated neckcloth (crimson the 
predominating colour), and shoes with the largest of ties of the broadest 
of riband. The hat was worn slightly on one side; and in his hand was 
flourished a cane of slender dimensions, surmounted by an “albata” top, 


representing the head of an animal, supposed, by charitable zoologisis, 
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to be meant for a fox. His n was not by any means commanding, 
though Nat himself believed it to be graceful; neither was his face, 
judged by ordinary standards, handsome; indeed, it was so extremely 

uny-looking, that it seemed as though all the vital energy of his body 

d been exhausted on his hair. 

In our village there also resided a young seamstress, who, by her own 
labour, supported herself and her bedridden mother. She was a remark- 
ably pretty girl, with a merry voice, a laughing eye, and one of those 
brilliant complexions which defy the evil influences of hard work and close 
confinement in-doors. Many were the admirers and lovers of pretty M 
Jenkins. But either Mary was too fastidious in her taste, or too cold. 
hearted to care for the swains who said they were dying for her. At all 
events, not one among them could boast of any marks of her preference ; 
and one or two who had been bold enough to “ pop the question,” had 
met with decided refusals ; though they confessed, that it had been done 
with such consideration for their feelings by Mary, that they loved her 
better than ever after they had ceased to hope that she would smile on 
their suit. 

Mr. Nathaniel Higgins was decidedly sentimental. Therefore, as a 
matter of course, he imagined himself very desperately in love with the 
fascinating Mary. Like sentimental young gentlemen of all classes, no 
sooner did the idea of his being the victim of the tender passion seize 
him, than he began to write poetry. It is a singular fact, that senti- 
mental men always fancy that bad verses have a greater effect than good 
prose on the female mind; consequently Mr. Higgins, having finished off 
five or six “shavings” one morning, sat himself down with a steel pen, a 
penny bottle of ink, and a clean sheet of note-paper, and determined “to 
give vent to his feelings,” as he said, in poetry. And here, we may re- 
mark, that it has always struck us that it must be ea annoying 
to a gentleman of a romantic turn of mind seeking to express his “ burn- 
ing thoughts” im verse, fo be eternally brought to a “ pull-up” for want 
of arhyme. Perhaps it is our own want of poetical inspiration that has 
put this very prosaic idea into our head. Certainly, we did once attempt 
to perpetrate an amatory effusion in verse, but when we sought for a 
rhyme to “Cupid,” the only one we could hit on was “ stupid.” It looked 
ominous; so we refrained, and have stuck to prose ever since. But we 
are digressing. 

After four hours’ intense labour our friend Nat had produced the follow- 
ing offspring of his brain : 

Lovely girl, you’ve won my heart: e 
Oh, if you only knew the smart 
Which you’ve given to that part! 
Dare I tell you all I feel? 

Dare I on the hearth-rug kneel 

At your feet, and tell you then 

I’m the wretchedest of men 

If you will not deign to bless 

Him that is in such distress? 
Beauteous Mary! hear me swear 
By that lovely head of hair, 

Which these fingers dress’d one day 
For the ball on first of May, 


How I love you, on the whole, 
Better than my heart and soul, 
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If you'll only deign to give 

One small smile, I’ll happy live. 
But, if you reject my prayer, 
Mary, not another hair 

Shall these wretched fingers dress— 
I'll die! but love you none the less!” 


How many sheets of paper the poet spoilt in copying out this beautiful 
production of his genius is not recorded, but it is to be feared that their 
cost equalled the proceeds of several “shaves,” “ cuttings,” ‘ curlings,” 
and “dressings.” At length, however, the feat was accomplished ; and, 
although one or two “h's” got blotted in the bows, and one or two ‘‘y’s” 
kicked their neighbours in an unpleasant manner, Mr. Higgins was alto- 
gether proud of his calligraphy. 

Folding the note carefully, and sticking it into the pocket of the sprig- 
pattern waistcoat, after an elaborate toilet “‘ Dandy Nat” sallied forth to 
visit the fair milliner. 

Bolder men than Nathaniel Higgins have felt something very like tre- 

idation when approaching tue habitation where ‘“‘ dwells the lady of their 
fee cah all events, before the delicate question has been asked and 
answered in the affirmative. It will readily be believed, therefore, that 
the hairdresser's legs shook under him in the most absurd style; and his 
hand trembled so violently as he laid hold of the little brass knocker of 
Mrs, Jenkins’s door, that the rap he gave was almost involuntary, and 
sent forth a little quivering sound, as if the head of the knocker was 
having a quiet laugh at his agitated appearance. 

Mary herself opened the door, and with a smiling and blushing counte- 
mance begged the visitor to enter. Nat stammered out something in- 
tended for a greeting, and followed her into the parlour, treading on the 
tail of a slumbering cat, which forthwith struck her claws into his nan- 
keens. Mara dragged off the cat and beat it; but it was evident that 
this little incident had by no means tended to strengthen the poor man’s 
nerves. 

“ Nice day, miss,” said Nat, bolting out the words. 

“Do you really think so, Mr. Higgins? I’m afraid its raining a 
little.” 

Poor Nat had made a bad shot, so he was obliged to say he rather 
liked rain than otherwise. 

There was a long pause, after which Mary inquired, “ Are you going 
to the dance next Monday, Mr. Higgins ?” 

“Oh, yes, certainly,” replied Nat, very quickly; and then, suddenly 
checking himself, ‘ that is—no—at least, I’m not certain. It depends 
on one thing———” Here he stammered, and looked so queer that Miss 
Jenkins inquired if he was ill. 

“Oh, no! That is—yes—not exactly—but here, you see——” stut- 
tered the little man, laying his hand on his waistcoat. 

“A pain in the chest ?” said Mary, looking quite unconscious. ‘Colds 
are so very much about. Have you ever tried those new wafers that Mr. 
7 sells ?” 

“ N-o-0-0,” said poor Nat; “not exactly. You see it’s not thar; its 
not a bodily illness——” And here he put on such a diabolical leer that 


Mary could pey tell whether to laugh or scream. She certainly 
thought he was mad. 
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“Pray, Mr. Higgins, excuse me,” she said, ‘but I really must go to 
poor mamma.” And she rose to depart. 

“Oh, yes—exactly so—good-by—stay, Miss Jenkins.” He fumbled 
in his waistcoat-pocket, thrust a piece of paper into her hands, saying, 
“ Read that,” with a half despairing look, and rushed out of the house, 
nearly breaking his neck over the sleepy cat, who, however, had no time 
to stick her claws against his nankeens before he escaped. 

In an agony of mind “ Dandy Nat” rushed back to his own shop. He 
was dreadfully afraid that he had not made a favourable impression. He 
began to wonder why he had not said half a hundred fine things that 
seemed to come so naturally into his head now. He tried to recollect 
what he Aad said ; but he could recollect nothing, except that his leg was 
still sore from the indentation of the cat’s claws. 

“Confound the cat!” he muttered. ‘It was she that put everything 
out of my head. Well, never mind; if that girl has a heart, i don’t 
think she’ll resist those verses.” 

With this gratifying reflection he consoled himself, and fell into a fit 
of musiog, which lasted half an hour. He was then aroused by a bo 
knocking at his door, and, on opening it, a letter was thrust into his 
hand. ‘From Miss Jenkins,” the urchin said, “and no answer.” 

With trembling hands he seized the sweet missive, and, bolting his 
door, broke the seal and opened it. An inclosure fell to the ground ; 
but before stooping to pick it up, he read the note, which was in her 
handwriting, as follows : 


“ Miss Jenkins’s compliments to Mr. Higgins, and returns him the 
paper he left with Miss J. She cannot understand what Mr. Higgins 
could mean in giving the note to her, as it cannot possibly be any affair 
of hers. If Mr. Higgins means that he is in want of a small loan, no 
doubt her mamma will be happy to supply Mr. Higgins; but he really 


should apply in a less extraordinary mauner.” 


A horrid doubt seized poor Higgins as he read this letter. He thrust 
his hand into his waistcoat-pocket. The verses were still there! He 
pickei up the inclosure which had falien from Mary's note. Alas! it 
was a dunning epistle from the laundress that washed and did for him. 


“Mr. higgins 
‘¢ sir—i doante konsidur yor condick bekummin of a jentelman 
not too menshun an aredressur not to pay me the 2 and 9 has you o me 
so long a poore loan widdur and shal summins you too Cownte Korte if 
not pade at wunce “ mare jones.” 


The unhappy Nat never moved for half an hour after this horrid catas- 
troph>. His first sane action was to rush off to the nearest railway 
station and book himself for London. He has never visited “our village’ 
since that day; but to his honour be it said, though he always vows tha 
“mare jones” blighted the hopes of his heart, he did settle accounts 
with his laundress, 
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RUSSIAN DIPLOMACY. 


Ir is an unusual thing in the annals of European diplomacy, and in 
the vicissitudes of international affairs, to see the foreign policy of Russia 
unsuccessful. No other power has ever acquired so undisputed a repu- 
tation for depth of conception in its designs, and for skill in their execu- 
tion, as she has established during the lapse of little more than a century. 
Past events undoubtedly warrant this conclusion to a certain extent, for 
few acquisitions of territory have been obtained by the Czars through 
military superiority ; and predominant influence in foreign states has in 
more one instance been founded and maintained by them, without 
an open cessation of amicable relations with their competitors. Negotia- 
tion has even, occasionally, secured to Russia advantages which the force 
of arms had failed in achieving, and so thoroughly versed is she in the 
art of turning defeat into victory, that she has sometimes gained more at 
the point of the pen than at that of the sword. Courland and Livonia, 
Bothnia, Finland, the greater part of Poland, the Crimea, and the 
Ukraine, were all successively annexed to the growing empire with the 
most consummate address; even the, peace of Tilsit conferred on it an 
accession of territory, although produced by the disasters of Austerlitz 
and Friedland; and in 1812, when the Russian army was driven across 
the Danube by the Turkish troops of the celebrated Ahmed Aga, and 
when their own country was threatened by the most gigantic invasion of 
modern times, under a leader such as Napoleon Bonaparte, a treaty was 
concluded by which their frontier was pushed from the Niester to the 
Pruth. It is true, however, that in this latter capitulation, which deprived 
the Sultan of the half of one of his provinces, he was betrayed by Mourousi, 
a Greek, who paid for his treachery with his head, but the Russians have 
never shown themselves over-scrupulous about the means, provided their 
end be attained, and this circumstance may more justly be considered as 
an example of their clever diplomacy than as an exception to their 
general system. 

Nous avons changé tout cela, like Molitre’s Medecin malgré luz, 
when he was detected feeling for his patient’s heart on the right side; 
tempora mutantur, &c., and in the very town where Bessarabia was 
separated by treaty from the Moldavian territory of the Ottoman Em- 
pire and incorporated with Russia, the policy of the Czar has suffered 
continual discomfiture by that of the Sultan. 

General Duhamel, the political agent attached to the Russian army of 
occupation in the Danubian Provinces, has met with more than his match 
at Bucharest in the person of Ahmed Vefyk Effendi, the Turkish com- 
missioner. Not only has each thrust been parried, and all attacks have 
been foiled, but every inch of ground disputed has been won by the 
champion of Islam. 

An aay to foment an insurrection, or at least to represent the 
semblance of one, which was made last summer for the purpose of proving 
the necessity of the Russian military occupation, resulted in total failure 
through the vigilance and firmness of the Sultan’s delegate. 

A scheme to obtain a public admission by the hospodar or bey of 
Wallachia, commonly miscalled the prince, that the security of the 
country was in danger, ‘partially succeeded in consequence of the lament- 
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able submission of that functionary to the influence of Russia; but an 
able advantage was taken of the proclamation by forcing the governor of 
the province to realise on his own Russianised office-bearers the menaces 
which he had been induced to level at the heads of imaginary agitators ; 
and the principal public servants, who were attached to the interests of 
the court of St. Petersburgh, and warmly supported by General Du- 
oe summarily dismissed by the opportune insistance of Vefyk 
endi. 

The next challenge of the Russian commissioner was flung at the head 
of his Ottoman colleague by the most open endeavours to dictate the elec- 
tion of the metropolitan bishop. The voters were packed, secretly gained, 
and finally bound by the most solemn oath to support the Russian candi- 
date. The representative of the sovereign of these provinces, styled by 
pleasant fiction of the natives Principalities, could not look on in silence 
when an unfounded right of meddling in their affairs was thus assumed 
by a foreign power, which asserts an unjustifiable claim to a protectorate 
over them. He remonstrated with the electors so strenuously that Russian 
influence and Wallachian oaths were alike forgotten, and the candidate 
whom General Duhamel and his confederates, the subordinate agents of 
Russia, most especially opposed, was duly raised to the highest ecclesias- 
tical dignity of the provincial church. 

A Russian officer of high military rank had meanwhile been diverting 
himself by making various excursions from his post in one of the southern 
provinces of the empire; and, by a singular coincidence, on every such 
occasion, both going and coming, his way seemed always to lie through 
Wallachia. The notoriously detestable town of Bucharest appeared to 
have the most irresistible charms for him alone. With exultation he 
arrived, and in sorrow he tore himself away. Constantinople and Naples, 
these vaunted beauties of the world, were not more lovely in his sight; 
London and Paris, those vast temples of varied enjoyment, were less rich 
in resources for his amusement. It was remarkable, however, that, sin- 

arly enough, during each sojourn of this Muscovite errant, the fickle 
minds of the boyards were more than usually wavering; and, after his 
departure, it always took some time to bring them back to their norma! 
state of nullity. The visits suddenly ceased ; though announced, they r2- 
mained unrealised; and at last it became generally understood that some 
impediment had been thrown in the way of these little diversions. The 
Turkish commissioner said nothing; but it was evidently a sore subject 
with the Russian agents, and their indiscreet mortification soon betrayed 
the fact that he had made such representations as effectually curtailed the 
migratory propensities of this great political bird of passage or of prey. 

Rumours were also rife on the topic of a full exposure of all the iniquit- 
ous practices of the Russians, for the purpose of obstructing Danubian trade 
at the Sulina mouth of that river, and, the special ¢onvention with Austria 
having lately expired, serious apprehensions were entertained lest the un- 
compromising investigations of the Ottoman commissioner might lead to 
the adoption of measures for the facilitation of the navigation by other 
powers invested with the right of control over that important position 
which Russia has surreptitiously occupied. The mere mention of the 
Sulina was sufficient to bring on a shivering fit of ague; coupled with the 
_ of Vefyk Effendi, it invariably threw the Russian commissioner into 
a fever. 
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A panic seemed likewise to have spread along the whole line of the 
sanitary cordon on the left bank of the Danube, from the Black Sea to the 
frontier of Hungary. Lazarettoes tottered to their very foundations; 
Russian police spies, decked in borrowed plumage of health officers, 
applied to be transferred to other departments, as rats are said to abandon 
falling houses; shipmasters arriving in the Danube had the assurance to 
inquire whether or not they would still be obliged to perform quarantine; 
and, in short, Russia felt that this powerful political instrument was 
slipping through her fingers. Who was the daring reformer that ventured 
to drag it from her grasp? 

“‘ Vefyk Effendi—it could be no one but Vefyk Effendi,” said the 
emperor's agents in Wallachia. “ Who shall deliver us from the hands of 
this Philistine ?” 

And nothing was spared by the scalpel of so bold a dissecter ; nothing 
was held sacred by him; no abuse of power, however plausible; no un- 
warrantable assumption of authority, be it ever so friendly; and no en- 
croachment on the Sultan's rights, though sanctioned by time; nothing 
could elude his inquisitorial glance, or escape his critical analysis. Even 
the military occupation, that mighty engine of usurpation, found itself at 
last thrown headlong into the balance; and so weighty was the hand which 
fell on the other scale, that generals and corporals, Cossacks and Calmucks, 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery, arms and baggage, were evidently all 
about to kick the beam. This prospect soon became known; indeed, the 
Russians themselves allowed the alarming probability to transpire through 
various arrangements, such as making contracts for provisions under a 
condition that they might be rescinded without loss if provisions should 
no longer be required, and other indications. 

The Ottoman commissioner, however, seemed to be indifferent to all 
these foreshadowings of great events, which passed apparently unnoticed 
by him ; he was so calm and imperturbable, that he should have been the 
last person who could be suspected of having accomplished such over- 
whelming results. Yet the Russian agents in the Danubian Provinces of 
Turkey, both accredited and occult, were so unjust as to imagine that he 
was at the bottom of it all; and they reported to head-quarters that 
nothing could be done as long as Vefyk Effendi should occupy his present 
post and that much of what had been done in former years would pro- 

ably be undone by him. 

This was too bad. The most vigorous efforts must be made to get 
rid of the troublesome Turk. Virulent remonstrances at Constantinople, 
elaborate despatches of deprecation, and even sundry dark insinuations 
of a somewhat warlike character, were all tried in vain, for the, Ottoman 
Porte was fully informed of the real bearings of the case. At length a 
bright thought dawned on the benighted and baffled cabinet of the Czar. 
Celebrated precedents were quoted to support it. Had not Peter the 
Great been extricated from a still more serious jeopardy on the Pruth ? 
and had not his Empress Catherine done it by sending és jewel-case to 
the grand vizier? In historical accuracy they shone no more than in 
skilful diplomacy. But what did that matter? they would try it. 

At gossip-loving Bucharest few secrets remain long stabi and little 
negotiations of this nature are too much every-day occurrences to be 
carefully enveloped in mystery. There is always some immaculate citizen 
to attract attention to the heinous sins of sine~peihane to divert it 
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from his own—and it is quite astonishing how thoroughly acquainted 
every one is with the affairs, both official and private, of every one else. 
Some even inform against themselves ; for there is an instance on record of 
the corruptor himself, a high functionary, complaining bitterly and loudly 
of having had his bribe refused by a British consul-general, and he com- 
plained, not of the latter having declined committing a dishonest action 
and a breach of public trust, nor of his having ordered his servants to 
turn him out of the house, but of his having had the arrogance to expect 
a larger sum for the favour required. In such a community, where no 
social stigma exists, it cannot be wondered at that it should soon have 
become a topic of public conversation, and that it should have been 
considered as a proof of able policy that the Russians had destined a 
certain amount to obtain the removal of the present Ottoman commis- 
sioner from the Moldo-Wallachian Provinces. At Constantinople they 
failed. But the Effendi might resign voluntarily for a consideration, 
and the consideration was accordingly reduced to figures in the shape 
of so many thousand ducats of gold. 

“ Very good,” said the Turk, on hearing it. “‘ My price is Bessarabia. 
Let that province be given back to the Sultan, and I will resign at 
once.” 

It was perfectly obvious that the witty young diplomatist of the East 
was making game of those of the North. Such a humiliation was as 
yet unheard of. Tell it not in London, and whisper it not in the streets 
of Paris—at least, until a remedy be found. General Duhamel was 
unwell; in fact, he was very seriously indisposed. His fever and ague 
had become chronic, and the same remedy might be applied to his malady 
and to his inefficiency—to wit, change of air. As Russian commissioner 
in the Danubian Provinces, he, the veteran hero of a hundred diplomatic 
fights, had allowed the unparalleled audacity of an antagonist not half his 
age, and comparatively a tyro in the profession, to banter him, to outwit 
him, to browbeat him, to upset him, to demolish him. He had suffered 
the Osmanli to bait the Russian bear, to pipe for him to dance, and then, 
worst of all, to laugh at him. The commissioner must be recalled, 
and In short, he was recalled. As a respected invalid, whose 
shattered frame was sinking under unremitting exertions in his country’s 
cause, he announced the gracious permission vouchsafed.him by his 
august sovereign to recruit his failing strength in the retirement of his 
home and family circle ; and he accordingly left Bucharest for Russia— 
in very indifferent health, it is true—on the 28th of January, 1851. 

Like the dying gladiator who raised his nerveless arm to strike one last 
and feeble blow, the routed general got up a very nice little arrangement, 
however, a day or two before his departure. It was intimated to the cor- 

orations of merchants and tradesmen that the’ Russian commissioner 
would be glad to receive a visit from them, on the occasion of his leaving 
Wallachia. Some of them went—neither many nor remarkable’ for their 
respectability—and, after a few commonplaces had been exchanged on 
the appropriate themes of thanks for the . ‘tention, regret for the loss, and 
good wishes for the journey, the astonished burgesses of Bucharest were 
shown into a private room by a secretary, and requested to sign an 
address illustrative of the sentiments which they had verbally expressed. 
Most of them affixed their signatures without attempting tc read the 
document ; but two or three, who could read it, and had the curiosity to 
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do so, related that its rt comprehended a great deal more than was 
announced. It was, in fact, a vote of thanks for the preservation of 
rey at conga 


tion, during a period of undoubted danger ; and it concluded by a decla- 
ration of the satisfuction felt by the Wallachian on seeing 
that ill enjoyed ‘the indispensable protection o emperor's 
troops ; various personal compliments to the commissioner. Thus 


did the faction hope to establish the fact of the necessity of continui 
the military occupation ; and, doubtless, the document will be made ane 4 
of. But it was merely the ing of the drowning man at a straw, for 
truth is truth, and it must ‘a ae revail over fictitious and artfully- 
contrived appearances; that truth being, that no one who has had 
opportunity of judging of the present state of the Danubian Provinces 
can for a moment suppose that there is the slightest shadow of a chance 
of the public peace being disturbed, or can otherwise conclude than by 
admitting that the presence of a foreign army is altogether unnecessary, 
and intolerably ai einideds to the population. 

It is said that a similar project was mooted in a higher quarter, and 
that the divan, or assembly, was summoned to meet, nominally for the 
examination of the budget, but really with a view to obtain signatures 
adulatory of an usurped protectorate, and prejudicial to the best interests 
of the country. Prelates arrived from their sees to take’their seats, and 
act as traitors; and boyards flocked, to testify their abject servility. The 
wires of all these puppets were set in motion by a person who in himself 
comprises a small epitome of the Wallachian public functionaries; his 
tactics are combined of two elements,—blind obedience to Russia, and 
keen-sighted self-interest ; his avocations are made up of whipping-in the 
Russian adherents for his employers, and of peculating on a most extensive 
scale; and his career offers a not uncommon example of elevation from a 
menial situation, in which he received the visitors’ cloaks at a boyard’s 
door, to an official post, which places almost the whole administration of 
ee affairs in his hands ; while his rank is now that of a boyard of the 

rst class, and his honours include several orders of knighthood, for the 
Russians follow an inverse principle from that of the ancient Jews, who 
laced their thieves on the cross, and not their crosses on the thief. 
his is just the sort of man that Russia requires, and she allows him to 
enrich himself by personal dishonesty in consideration of his usefulness 
as an agent of her designs. In the case of the projected addresses, 
however, his usual dexterity failed him, and whether or not it was that 
the same salutary influence, which had already done so much to maintain 
the dignity of Sultan in two of the provinces of which he is the 
exclusive sovereign, had again interposed, the facts are certain that the 
corporations showed little zeal and enthusiasm on the occasion of their 
visit to the Russian commissioner, and the result of the assemblage of 
‘was in reality a sterile discussion on financial subjects. 
he state of this branch of the administration is far from being satis- 
factory, and the causes of the evil are in a great measure attributable to 
that same obnoxious Russian occupation; for the army, which the 
Emperor Nicholas, of his own good pleasure aad for his own especial 
sent into a neighbouring empire ir time of peace, is supported 
the subjects of the potentate reigning there, who is ostensibly his 
y- This is, indeed, a phenomenon in the system of international 
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relations ; for where else does there exist a population suffering neither 
from foreign invasion nor civil war, which has ever borne the burden of 
maintaining a foreign army, foreed upon it, unasked, under the 
of doing it a service which is neither required nor realised, and when 
that population belongs to an empire possessing, now, one of the finest 
armies in Europe? But y has not yet raised her voice on 
the subject of the expenses of the Russian troops; and, when she does, 
her present attitude will enable her to speak loudly. That voice must 
raise an echo in every state of Europe where justice 1s appreciated, : 

Upwards of 7,000,000 of piastres, at about sixty-five to the pound 
sterling, have already been expended by the province of Wallachia for 
the billeting and provisioning of the Russian troops; 2,000,000 of that 
sum have been levied by a special tax for the purpose of meeting this 
outlay, while the remainder augments the debt of the vistiari, or local 
treasury; and Russia constitutes herself a creditor for 30,000,000 more 
to cover the pay of her officers and soldiers quartered in Wallachia. If 
so enormous a debt is acknowledged, in addition to the deficit now exist- 
ing, there will not be any possibility of facing the current expenses of 
the province, and it is probably the wish of the Emperor Nicholas to 
bring matters to this pass, in the hope of being able to follow the 
Israelitish practice of possessing himself irrevocably of the property held 
in pawn by him. The native functionaries serve his interests well, if such 
be his desire. 

In Wallachia the external signs and symbols of office are thought 
more of than the manner of holding it, and the vistiare, who calls 
himself a minister, and arrogates for his branch of the public service the 
grandiloquent title of the Finance Department, through the same mis- 
translation which assigns to the bey, h ar, or voyvode, the dignity of 
@ reigning prince, as if a province could have either a local sovereign or a 
minister, thinks more of his embroidered coat than his balance-sheet. 
The vistiarie is a whited sepulchre, gaudy in outward show, but contain- 
ing only corruption and rottenness. 

On the Ist of January, 1848, a deficit existed of about 1,150,000 
piastres—it is now 18,000,000—and the annual outlay exceeds the revenue 
by nearly 6,000,000, the former being about 24,000,000, and the latter 
18,000,000, more or less. The sources from which this income is derived, 
and the manner in which it is expended, furnish a curious subject of study 
for political economists. 

The capitation, or head-tax, yields nearly 9,000,000 piasters, for all 
who are not noble pay for the breath of life; produce from the gipsies 
belonging to the government—in other words, from the slaves—upwards 
of 200,000; head-tax on some of them who have been fréed, 350,000; 
licenses granted to tradesmen, about 800,000, as no one has the faculty 
of earning a livelihood without a special permission to do so; customs, 
2,300,000, for the protection of industry which does not exist; export 
duties nearly 700,000, to keep Wallachian produce out of foreign mar- 
kets; the salt-works, 500,000, which might be quadrupled if exportation 
were not prohibited ; Transylvanian flocks, about 100,000, those of Wal- 
lachia being in a state of starvation, and the pasture necessary for them 
being thus let out to strangers; government lands, 800,000, or as much 
as it suits the government to admit; law-taxes, 600,000, litigation being 
@ source of revenue; and extraordinary receipts generally about 150,000, 
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which are indeed extraordinary, the remainder being made up of fees 
for of nobility, and other little enlightened institutions, 
annual outlay, in round numbers, consists chiefly in 1,260,000 
piasters paid to the crown; 1,600,000, the civil list, dis of by the head 
of the local government, without control; 5,800,000, public salaries, a most 
amount for the administration of a province; 1,500,000, 
for public servants after retirement on making their fortunes 

y malversation ; 3,600,000, pay of the provincial militia, Turkey having a 
op army, and Wallachia having no enemies who are not hers; 

000, pay of gendarmes, many of them acting as private servants 
to the officers of different. branches of the public service; 150,000, rent 
of houses for the use of the government—and its favourites; 100,000, 
firewood burnt in them, or in other dwellings; 600,000, the Russian 
sanitary cordon, to keep the plague, which has not existed for many years 
in any part of Turkey, out of Wallachia, and foreign espionage in it ; 
700,000, post establishment—a great number of clerks are naturally re- 
quired where all letters are opened, and travellers watched; 300,000, 
post expenses of the government, private individuals who cannot obtain 
an order for post-horses being little esteemed, and public servants being 
in the habit of taking an order for a\greater number than they require, 
for the purpose of receiving the price of the surplus in money from the 
contractor; about 340,000, for the repairing of roads and bridges, although 
one may travel almost all over the province without seeing a road, and, 
as for the bridges, a few logs of wood thrown over the streams represent 
them for the most part; 140,000, for the paving of the streets in the 
towns of Bucharest and Crajova, which streets are paved with the appa- 
rent intention of rendering them unserviceable as means of communica- 
tion, and that object is fully attained; 250,000, maintenance of prisoners, 
of whom there are so few, crime being rare in Wallachia, that, if that 
sum is really expended, the prisoners must live like boyards; 400,000, 
for the ual enfranchisement of slaves, in humble imitation of our 
thirty millions sterling, and to prove an advanced state of civilisation, 
which, by the way, is advanced than in the remainder of the Turkish 
Empire; 150,000, for improving the salt-works, which are as primitive 
as ever, and furnish a plausible field for peculation; 300,000, for foun- 
tains, water being at the same time abundant; 600,000, extra expenses, 
@ convenient item when thus defined; and the residue of the expenditure 
is filled up by sums for the purchase of houses, the charges of the assem- 
bly, and other minor outlays of equal utility. : 

Such is the outline of the principal features of the Wailachian financial 
system. It would require a clever physiognomist te discover any charac- 
ter about the caleabie, and a skilful portrait-painter to make the com- 

ment parts harmonise together without sacrificing the resemblance. 

e fact is this, that if the two ends ever meet at all, it will not be at 
Bucharest, but at St. Petersburgh, and a sorry meeting it will be for the 
Wallachians if the Porte should relax in her spirited endeavours to rescue 
them from the chasm that is yawning at their feet. 

The it policy of the Sultan in his Danubian Provinces, cannot 
fail in ing hitherto the most cordial satisfaction to all who take an 
interest. in the prosper of Turkey, and feel hostile to the predomi- 
nance of Russia in t. The latter power had gained a footing 


within the northern frontiers of the Ottoman Empire, through a long 
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series of we _ ag - ss 2 gs gun to establish 
an imaginary right; under the plea of. protecting the religion of the 
Christian Molde: Wallachians, a I btle clause or two ite inserted 
in every treaty d between the two potentates, in order to accustom 
Europe to the idea of a real connexion between the Czar and two of the 
Sultan’s provinces: the servility and venality of the boyards furnished 
ample means of furthering the scheme by admitting to, and profiting 
personally by, the Russian influence, which soon imposed a new adminis- 
trative system, new laws, and a new state of political existence, on the 
country during an unjustifiable military occupation ; and the passive 
conduct of the Porte had suffered this enemy in the camp to strengthen 
his hold over the Moldo-Wallachians, by repeated acts of unwarrantable 
interference, with impunity. But the evil had at last become intolerable ; 
and a resolute determination seems to have been made to oppose it 
vigorously, 

The relative positions of the two empires are now such as to enable 
the Sultan to vindicate his rights more freely than he could in the year 
1834, when Russia consolidated her usurpation by the Treaty of St. 
Petersburgh, for the Treaty of Unkiar Skalessi was then in force. It 
has now expired, and there no longer exists that obligation on the Porte 
“to come to an unreserved understanding with Russia upon all matters 
which concerned their respective tranquillity and safety;’’ which under- 
standing becomes impracticable, if the anaiyd H eg of the Turkish question 
in the two provinces be the re-establishment of the legitimate prerogatives 
of each. The project of expulsing Russian influence from Moldo-Walla- 
chia could not be stated unreservedly without producing an immediate 
rupture, and an opposite course would have been construed as an infrac- 
tion of the treaty and a ground of hostility. The existence of the Treaty 
of Unkiar Skelessi may, therefore, be considered as justifying the for- 
bearance of the Sultan at that time, but it has ceased to exist, and he can, 
and does, now act as the dignity of an independent sovereign requires. 

In her relations with other European powers, Turkey is at present as 
favourably situated as she then was the contrary, and she may now claim 
a degree of sympathy which she could not expect to enjoy in 1834, when 
the Western cabinets were somewhat estranged from her b the ‘passing of 
that exclusive treaty with Russia—especially as regarded the secret article 
which closed the Dardanelles against their ships of war. We had no 
right to take offence, however, for we had refused assistance to our ally 
in her hour of need, whereas she was actively aided by Russia. That 
help may not have been disinterested, and, when the emperor proposed 
that the Sultan should apply to England and France for co-operation to 
subdue his rebellious vassal, the late Pasha of Egypt, who menaced even 
Constantinople, he well knew that the siege of Antwerp would prevent 





them from interfering immediately in the affairs of the East; on the | 


realisation of this acute prevision, succour was offered by Russia, appa- 
rently unconditionally, and for a time the conduct of the emperor was 
extolled for its generosity; but the ultimate result was the complete 
appropriation of the Black Sea, which enabled him to prosecute his hostile 
views on Mount Caucasus without further risk of assistance in warlike 
stores or levies being obtained by the Circassians from its western shores 
or from the Mediterranean. 
April.—vou. XCI. NO. CCCLXIV. 21 
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wherever Russia encroached on her. the contrary, we have kept 
aloof during the ic advance of that ive power towards 
full i supreme authority in the Danubian Provinces; and, 
barren mention of the fact from time to time in parliament, 
we have done nothing to a, Ma it, or to indicate a kindly feeling for 
r 


the Moldo-Wallachians, o their sovereign in respect to them. The 
expiration of the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, however, has made all this « 
mere matter of history; and the Sened of Balta Liman is now the bond 
by which the northern Shylock claims his pound of human flesh, in the 
te of four millions of the Sultan’s subjects. Great Britain is avowedly 
united by the ties of mutual esteem and appreciation with the Ottoman 
Empire, and the able efforts which are being made to free it from the 
unwelcome presence of a less friendly power in its Danubian Provinces, 
and to eradicate from them every vestige of undue influence on his part, 
cannot but be viewed by us with approval and admiration. 

The stipulations contracted two years ago with regard to the Moldo- 
Wallachians by the Russian General Grabbe, which are known under the 
title of the Sened of Balta Liman, and which are not recognised as a 
treaty, form the basis of the present state of affairs. In consequence of 
a revolutionary movement, the whole body politic of the Danubian Pro- 
vinces was one in an abnormal condition by the simple fiat of the 
Czar, who ed the too near approach of liberal principles to his own 
frontiers. But there were duties assumed as well as privileges claimed; 
and those duties are not fulfilled. The military occupation, and the sus- 
pension of the representation, such as it was, are the exercise of arro- 
gated rights ; but where is the sn 8 of promises—the realisation 
of engagements? A divan ad hoc was to have reorganised the political 
condition of the country ;—where is the divan ? Echo answers, ‘“‘ Where ?” 
In the absence of a former Ottoman commissioner, a show of forming it 
was made by the Russian commissioner and the governor of the province. 
Their views could not be misunderstood ; their means of one them 
out were unlimited. Being chiefly composed of boyards, whose titles 
are founded on the agarsd 3 they hold, it was naturally a matter of 
no difficulty to admit or exclude the members of this divan according as 
their opinions (if they ever have any) might happen to suit the purpose. 
Their acts were few and insignificant,—not being representatives elected 
by the different classes of the population—having a direct and personal 
interest in the maintenance of malversation—and being incapable of in- 
sy deme aeme or respect, it is evident that no assembly could have 
been. calculated to ensure the continuance of intrigues among the 
8 ee and of discontent among the people, which are the most power- 

instruments for the machinations of Russia to make use of. Nothing 
was done—as might be expected—towards the attainment of the osten- 
sible end; and more than a year ago, when the idea had become stale, 
it was allowed to drop. | 

The army of occupation, according to the Sened of Balta Liman, was 
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sent for the purpose of keeping the country quiet whilst a constitution 
was bei Sp tape ccc naar he The arm 
encugh in all conscience; and, with 

by Russia, the less that is said on the sub- 
the better it will be for her reputation for honesty and good faith, 
the Ottoman commissioner is there too; and on him now hinges 
the solving of the questions, whether the Danubian Provinces will con- 
tinue or not to be within the frontiers of the Turkish Empire, and 
whether or not the other European powers will suffer the evils of a fur- 
ther aggrandisement there on the es of Russia. His intention of doing 
his utmost to save them is manifest; and his success hitherto inspires 
confidence for the future. 

But however praiseworthy may be the policy of the Sultan’s govern- 
ment, and however a its execution by rye representative at yn 
charest, a certain degree of encouragement and support is necessary 
their full development, And from whom can this yaead aid be derived 
or expected? 

From France ?—-No, because she is not a rival holder in the East, and 
so little is she aware of the real tendency of Oriental affairs, that she fancies 
that she has only te choose between seeing England or Russia the sove- 
reign mistomal Adie. Of the two, she rather prefers Russia; and this view 
of matters is not confined to the parti de Pordre, as the enemies of liberty 
call themselves in almost all countries; but even the sentimental republican, 
Lamartine, has avowed that bias. He spent his first night at the Minis- 
tere des Affaires Etrangéres in the private study of the fallen Guizot, 
meditating on the future policy of the French Republic towards other 
states ; and he records in his history of the revolution of 1848, that he 
came to the conclusion that the natural course of events indicated the 
expediency of ceding to Russia the Black Sea, Constantinople, the Dar- 
danelles, and the Adriatic, with the territory bounded by the latter; the 
Rhine would become the frontier of France, according to the traditional 
dream, with the accession of Belgium on the north, and Italy and Spain 
to the south; while Austria and Prussia would he: evushed hat 
only two great empires of Europe, France and Russia. As for Great Bri- 
tain, to use the imaginative minister’s own words, it would be east off as a 
mere satellite in the ocean. “The Russianalliance,” he gaid, “is the cry of 
nature; it is the revelation of geography; it is the alliance of war, in the 
eventualities of the future, in ae the two great races.” His injunc- 
tions to his diplomatic agents were to treat England with dignified reserve, 
to conciliate Prussia, to caress Germany, to avoid Austria, to smile upon 
Italy, to re-assure Turkey (before handing her over to the Czar), to 
abandon Spain to herself, and to watch Russia. For the truth of this, 
exists the transcendental politician’s own published testimony, and if his 
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opinions represent those of many of his fellow-countrymen, it will | 


readily be admitted that it is not to France that Turkey can look for 
support, while the fact of no refutation of such views put forward by so 
remarkable a man having been attempted, justifies the inference that they 
are generally coincided in. 

Can Germany stand by the Sultan in his s le with the Czar ?— 
Certainly not; for her policy is exclusively in and she is unfit to 
enter the lists of foreign competition even as an ally. She wishes to 
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stay at home, as she well knows that she can gain nothing by ambition — 

of this kind. . Besides these general considerations, Germany is not at 

a aan bestow her ‘attention on the East, whilst she 
fallen ‘a prey to the rated visions of demagogues who have 


of the aspirations of the people in favour of 
prudent and rational progress, and diverted it from its salutary channel to 
plunge the country into a state of occasional anarchy and probable disor- 


on. | 
Italy, Spain, Sweden ?—None of them are now in the rank of great 
twig and the first of the three, the only one directly interested as 
ing separated from a 2 of the Turkish Empire only by a narrow 
channel, is wholly absorbed in the formation of new schemes and the 
fostering of secret societies for the violent attainment of her own inde- 
pendence, which chimeras can but retard the natural and necessary march 
of improvement, for the history of almost every age, and of no small 
number of countries, has sufficiently demonstrated that such events are 
always accompanied by disorder and crime, and the more rigorously the 
springs have been compressed, the more furiously will they rebound. 
Great Britain, therefore, alone remains to cope with Russia in behalf 
of the Sultan, and the main interest of that potentate is centred in a 
cordial intelligence with us. The dissimilarity in the form of govern- 
ment of the Turkish and British Empires cannot prevent it; for the 
ultimate object of both is identical, although the stage at which the 
have respectively arrived be different. Turkey, as well as England, 
desires peace, at home and abroad ; the dissemination of knowledge; the 
increase of production; the extension of commerce; and that wholesome 
progress which follows in the train of rising ay ares and enlighten- 
ment, and which is the consequence, and, at the same time, the cause 
and means of the gradual perfecting of political institutions; while they 
are both equally inimical to the sudden convulsions of revolutionary de- 
mocracy, which never fail to impede the course of national improvement, 
and eventually to produce the decay and downfal of empires. Russia is, 
in ae wail principle, essentially uncongenial with Turkey as with 
England, and, in her struggle for aggrandisement, it is but natural that 
she should find us ready and willing to enlist in the good cause. She is 
playing a high game, and tries for the whole stake; but, even if she finds 
that a compromise is necessary, she will still be a gainer; and recent dis- 
closures have thrown some light on her views. It appears that she 
would fain oblige us to withdraw from the Turkish interests by giving us 
reasons to be alarmed for our Indian dependencies, and, however visionary 
= be the idea, it might still find advocates among ourselves who would 
endeavour to deter us from committing ourselves to Turkey. Though 
old and worn out, that threat may still find statesmen to tremble at it, 
and, in the mean time, some great step in advance might be accomplished 
by Russia, such as the permanent establishment of garrisons in the 
ian Provinces. In this respect England is the only power to be 
feared by Russia, for in her enterprises against Turkey she could find 
means of silencing others ; a sop might be thrown to France—for instance, 
by allowing her to extend her African dominions in the direction of the 
ile; and Germany might be silenced by a slice of Poland; but Great 
Britain is not to be gained, and, if she would but know her own strength 
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and the dread she inspires, her alliance would be of greater value to 
Turkey than it is at present. 

But those who say, “Russia threatens Turkey, who is weak: let us 
help her!” are not the best friends of Turkey, as, in politics, state 
reasons sanction selfishness, and cabinets are apt to abandon the weak and 
make alliances with the strong,—in short, to forestal probable events, and 
to derive their own advantage from them by giving a favourable turn to 
what is in itself inevitable. And itis not thetruth. Turkey is not weak. 
Her alliance is valuable—especially to a commercial country like England 
—and assisting her is profitable. 

Those who say, “ Russia is a colossus, powerful and overwhelming,” 
serve her cause for the same reasons, notwithstanding that all their sym- 
pathies may perhaps be in favour of Turkey. And this is also not 
true. Russia cannot extend her European empire by conquest, and 
scarcely her Asiatic dominions,—witness Circassia. All she can dois by 
diplomacy and intrigue, and she is not so skilful even in these arts as some 
suppose—witness the Danubian Provinces since Turkey has asserted her 
sovereignty. When Russia is boldly faced, she yields, as she did in the 
— of the extradition of the Polish and Hungarian refugees, and as 
she is doing in the questions of the Danubian quarantines and the 
Moldo-Wallachian maf occupation. Her influence in these pro- 
vinces will necessarily fall in consequence; for the boyards, who fear 
her more than they esteem her, will throw off the ascendancy pos- 
sessed by Russia—which is not cemented by national attachment or 
powerful interests—as soon as they see that she is no longer so for- 
midable as she was in the days of Turkish indifference or embarrassment 
by treaties. It may be said that it is false policy to provoke war; but 
by resisting Russia peace will be secured; and war is no more n 
now to check her progress than it was in the year 1791. William Pitt 
then asked from the Houses of Parliament the means for tie equipment 
of a fleet against Russia. He was refused; and the parliament had 
greater foresight than the minister, for more than half a century has 
elapsed, we have never gone to war with the Czar, and no harm has come 
of it. After the Treaty of Adrianople, England was energetically called 
upon to guarantee to Russia the payment of the indemnity by the Turks, 
and to force the emperor to evacuate Silistria, of which ie had retained 
sy by occupying the Chersovesas and stationing a fleet in the 

sphorus. England was wise my. 6 to do nothing of the kind; and 
all the written prognostications, all the ominous forebodings, and all the 
declaimed predictions of evil fell to the ground, for Silistria was quietly 
restored to Turkey, and the full payment of the money was not even re- 
quired. These accomplished facts, to use the fashionable jargon of diplo- 
macy, may certainly speak for themselves ; if not, many more such might 
be added. Indeed, it is undeniable that Russia is but a bully—quick to 
threaten, slow to fight. Let England but break silence on the subject of 
the Danubian Provinces, and she will find that her voice can be heard with- 
out the braying of trumpets and the roaring of cannon to strengthen it. 

That these provinces are really the most important point of Eastern 
politics is self-evident. They are the pivot on which the Turco-Russian 
question turns; they are the open sore which drains the life-blood of 
Turkey. If it were closed and healed, the Sultan would be unattackable. 
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By it Russia retains a chance of success; without it she is harmless. 
Peter the Great would never have attempted his memorable and 
disastrous campaign against Turkey, had he not established first the 
most favourable relations in the provinces; and the circumstances have 
not changed. Before commencing that expedition he took care to secure 
the assistance of the two hospodars, Cautemir of Moldavia, and Branco- 
vano of Wallachia, the latter of whom promised to supply him with pro- 
visions for his whole army, and to support him with 30,000 men of his 
own. ke sip a A ipans wg 9 ered ea. we ae 
relative positions of Turkey and Russia, and their respective rights, will 
now be mane out inthe Danubian Provinces ; and, if Great 
Britain her real interests, she will take care to secure to her- 
self the credit and the advantage of aiding a consummation so devoutly 
at tye ide have taken pl Turk hin th 
whi ve taken place in Turkey within the last 
few amas it less difficult for at oe realise this intention than it 
site Goctnanty here been; for the reforms effectuated are not, as some 
persons allege, subversive of the sound principles existing in her ancient 
institutions, but rather tend to purge them of the abuses, generated 


during a iod of inactivity, which into her system of admi- 
nistration. irit of eeatralication now we can in nowise deterio- 
rate the ial results of her traditional manner of local government by 


municipaliti ities. On the con , it serves to perfect what was good, and to 
shield it from much Ts ocing from io salons irresponsible agency 
of provincial rulers. Under the operation of. such innovations it becomes 
more feasible for the Sultan to resume his normal position in his Danu- 
bian Provinces cay oe breaking faith ope a he can exercise 
i ive right of sovereignty over them, for his general polic 
meg Fal eS tocal administration of affairs, ‘ieee 
elsewhere, and his object would be gained if that spirit, on the 
another and a foreign tate, were suppressed. 
it was necessary that a delegate should represent him on the 
whom the fulfilment of such a task shouid be rendered possible ; 
'y his being possessed of the requisite abilities and resolution, and 
by his being deeply impressed and penetrated with the real import- 
true c r of his mission. That such an one is now at 
must be evident to all who are aware of what has and 
i ing there. It is not, therefore, unreasonable to anticipate the 
te result,—that Wallachia and Moldavia will be totally wrested, 
from the ing talon of the Northern Eagle, and that the 
t will soon chine’ unobscured in this portion, also, of its empire. 
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NOTES OF THE OPERA. 


etm Philidor did for chess, Mr. mares has re for the 

great strategist, tired of contending with a single adversary, invited 
a oe calle into the arena ad the sccenfa impresario, find- 
i one m i was i ient is energies, resolved 
to double the holed ak ich very few have the stulhadl dai to en- 
counter. But{“ Fortune favours the bold,” and no one has more com- 
pletely verified the adage than the director of her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Mr. Lumley’s campaign in Paris during the last winter has been as 
brilliant as the enterprise itself was perilous; it has, moreover, rendered 
an immense service to Art and its cultivators, not only by the union 
which it has effected between two theatres whose interests were formerly 
in direct opposition to each other, but by the opportunity now offered to 
artists to conclude engagements for the whole year—an advantage which 
they never possessed before. The combination of the resources of the two 
opera-houses of London and Paris, has been a favourite project with French 
entrepreneurs for the last twenty years, but the difficulties which arose 
always proved insurmountable. It was a darling scheme of the rich banker 
Aguado, but even his wealth and influence were insufficient to accomplish 
the desired end. In like manner, Severini, the celebrated director of the 
“Ttaliens,” attempted the fusion of the two establishments ; and carried his 
negotiations so far as actually to send over a confidential agent to this 
country, with a sum of £12,000 to pay the first year’s rent in advance 
to the then proprietors of Her Majesty’s Theatre. But he, too, failed, 
and the project was looked upon as hopeless, till Mr. Lumley seriously 
addressed himself to the task, and by dint of an energy that admits of 
no obstacle to its progress, sycceeded in the difficult endeavour. The 
union which he has thus achieved is no fleeting arrangement, but offers 
the guarantee of permanence, Mr. Lumley being the actual proprietor of 
one theatre, and the proprietor of the exclusive privilege of the other, a 
power which was never before possessed by any theatrical director. 

With means of such magnitude at his command, the importance of his 
position cannot be overrated, and of its beneficial results to Art we enter- 
tain no doubt; neither do we consider, the fact of this union as amongst 
the least of the causes which tend towards a political entente cordiale 
between two such great countries as France and England, and we look 
upon it as an omen of happy augury, that the meeting of all nations in 
1851 should be preceded by the combination of the two vast establish- 
ments, at the head of which Mr. Lumley is placed. 

The fortunate result of his hardy adventure has already declared itself 
in Paris. During the winter that ae just passed the “ Italiens” became 
once more the fashion, and good reason hate was for such being the 
case, since, in addition to the restoration of old favourites, novelty—which 
succeeds nowhere so well as in the French capital—was superadded. 
Twenty years had gone by since the Parisian public had listened to the 
melody of the young and beautiful German ce. fa and even their 
incredulity was compelled to admit that the age of miracles was revived ; 
for, at the expiration of those twenty years, Henrietta Sontag returned, 
with her beauty untouched by Time, her voice unaltered in its sweetness 
and compass, and no other change apparent than that which arose from 
matured study and enlarged experience. The memory of the past, in its 
most agreatbe shape, was thus associated with the dem of something 
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entirely new, and the repertoire of Madame Sontag satisfied the French 
critics, ee eee the heroines of Mozart, or Bellini, 
own 


of Rossini, Donizetti, or own Halevy, she was equally mistress of 
her art. To this the operas of “La Sonnambula,” ‘La Figlia del 
Reggimento” (which was new to Paris), “Il Barbiere,” “Linda di 
Chamouni,” and “Don Pasquale,” bore triumphant attestation. But 
Mr. did not stop here; he introduced that charming singer, 

Madame tini, in “ Norma’’ and “ Lucrezia Borgia,” in both of 
which the success obtained was unequivocal; and he crowned his efforts 
and gratified the Parisians beyond measure by bringing out their 
beautiful countrywoman, Caroline Duprez, the youthful daughter of the 
finest tenor that France has ever produced. Of her success we shall 
presently speak at greater length in treating of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

: But the most remarkable event of the season at Paris was the pro- 
duction of the “Tempesta,” with Mademoiselle Rosati and an army of 
second danseuses, to the dismay of the director of the Academie de 
Musique, who thought himself entitled to the exclusive privilege of ex- 
hibiting the choregraphic art. Numerous were the meetings of the 
Commission des Theatres, both in conclaye and at the Italiens, to wit- 
ness the rehearsals of the opera, and their decision was eagerly looked 
for; at one moment it was favourable, in the next completely adverse ; 
but at last the star of Mr. Lumley rose in the ascendant, and he suc- 
ceeded in giving the opera intact, with Ariel and. her attendant sylphs. 
We may observe, en passant, that the “ Tempesta” has produced the 
largest receipts of the season: whether this will be the case or not when 
Alari’s new opera buffa of “I tre Matrimonij” has appeared, we will not 
venture to say. Of other operas and other singers in Paris, we have 
not space ret to speak, but must pass rapidly on to what concerns 
us more nearly. 

The London season of 1851 is destined to be a memorable one; and 
the influence exercised by the approaching Exhibition will nowhere be 
more strongly manifest than within the walls of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Whatever scepticism existed on this subject, must have at once been 
removed by the magnificent display of Saturday evening, the 22nd of 
March, when such an audience gs, a , never met before on an 
opening night, assembled to witness the début in London of the fairest 
and youngest of the children of song, in the person of Caroline Duprez. 
She had passed through one great ordeal, the severe criticism of her 
countrymen, and, heralded by their applause, tremblingly came to com- 

lete her difficult task; for she felt that the fame of a prima donna 
1s only half achieved until the premier succés of one capital is confirmed 
by the approval of the other. 

There is one thing which eminently distinguishes an English audience, 
and, in this respect, contrasts ve favourably with a Parisian one—it is, 
the nature of the reception accorded to a débutant. In the Salle Favart, 
the nature of the French public appears to undergo a total change. 
Cold and implacable as the judges in their own criminal courts, they sit, 
with stern brows anc rigid features, watching for the first false note or 
ill-accentuated phrase to pronounce their fatal sentence. Generosity is 
alien to their bosoms, and, guided solely by the merits of the case, they 
are impassive to the pleadings of youth and inexperience. 

In the Ha et the question assumes a totally different aspect. 
To gladden the new comer by greetings of encouragement, to hold out 
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the hand of friendship, and cheer the timid with the voice of welcome, 
are the first impulses of the audience there. Which method is the most 
advantageous for a débutant we will not pretend to say; all we know is, 
which we should prefer were we in the position of one. The reception 
accorded to Mademoiselle Duprez, on her entrance as Lucia, was neither 

iven to wa name she bore, nor paid as the ‘aoethe’ due to ae 

ut was t uine expression of a desire to di er fears, and put 
her at once at It was eminently successful; for though her voice 
was slightly tremulous at the commencement of the opening cavatina, it 
‘soon steadied, as she glanced around and saw nothing but kindness in 
the sea of faces that were turned towards her, and heard only the half- 
subdued “brava” which newarded her earliest efforts. ‘That gentle 
“brava” deepened into full-voiced acclamation as she proceeded, and 
when the cavatina ended, applause, both loud and long, assured the 
young pring donna that her place was gained and her triumph achieved. 

ow she improved her position, riveting the regard of her listeners, 
yom, Sager opportunity confirmed, from the first duet with her lover to 
the last solitary outpouring of her touching sorrows. In her acting, too, 
there was more of the real Lucy Ashton than we ever remember to 
have witnessed. Much of this was owing to her extreme youth and ex- 
ceeding loveliness, but more to the truth of her conception and the 
earnest simplicity of her execution. A more experienced actress might 
have developed greater resources of art; none could have adhered more 
closely to nature. The very fact, too, that Mademoiselle Duprez had not 
yet attained her full powers, proved an advantage instead of a drawback; 
for, besides the charm of the present, there was the promise of future 
excellence in every note and every gesture. That pure soprano voice, 
delicious as it now is, may yet increase in volume and improve in tone; 
those passions, springing from the heart, may yet attain a loftier height, 
and thrill with deeper energy. 

A great actor is always original, and chooses his own path to fame, 
and Mademoiselle Duprez gave proof of this in discarding all observances 
that were merely traditional ; witness the wedding scene in the second 
act, when, overwhelmed beneath her lover’s malediction, she crouches at his 
feet in the agony of her despair. Her impersonation of Lucia afforded, 
in truth, unalloyed gratification from the rs to the end; and that 
her success was not the evanescence of a night's performance was 
shown in the steady attendance of her admirers on the following Tuesday, 
when an audience as numerous and no less enthusiastic than that which 
first welcomed her repeated the original fiat. 

For our own parts, we entertain But one fear. Not that Mademoiselle 
Duprez (who has added another Caroline to the list of the divinities 
whom we worship under that name) will become intoxicated by her suc- 
cess, but that her wondrous beauty and rare talent may gain for her 
more than professional conquests, and cause her to be snatched from the 
admiring eyes of the public by some desperate duke or passionate prince 
to add fresh lustre to his rank by sharing it with the lovely prima donna. 
We ourselves, unless we are greatly mistaken, noted at least nine rival 
claimants for her hand out of the fashionable crowd who filled Lady 
A-——'s box on the opening night. We cannot say that any of them 
have our haa wishes. It will be time enough for Mademoiselle Du 
to enact the réle of a princess in real life when she has wearied us of its 





mimic resemblance; and to judge by what we have already seen or 
April.—vVOL. XCI. NO. CCCLXIV. 2m 
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heard, we cannot, in the course of nature, expect to be alive when that 
consummation is reached. 

But the beautiful débutante was not the only novelty in the repre- 
sentation of “ Lucia di Lammermoor.” Calzolari ap as Edgar, 
and Lorenzo as Enrico,—established favourites both, h new to us 
in their respective In the sweetness of Calzolari’s tones we were 
consoled for the of Gardoni, and the fervour and grace of 
Lorenzo went far to supply the manly vigour and masterly execution of 
Coletti. As the season advances, the original actors will have resumed 
their réles; meantime we might look in vain elsewhere for more efficient 
substitutes than those we have got. Blanchi as Bidebent,and Romagnoli 
as Arturo, were first appearances, and very gatisfactory ones: the former 
sang steadily and correctly; and the latter, who has considerable personal 
advantages, acquitted himself well of the little he had todo. The mise 
en scine was, as usual, remarkably good; the choruses excellent ; and let 
us not omit to record that the careful and conscientious tuition of 
Mr. Balfe has rendered the orchestra a feature perfect in itself. 

When the ovations due to the prinsipal artistes had been made, the 

curtain rose to the National Anthem, as is customary on the first night. 
There was novelty here, too; first, in the appearance of Madame Fioren- 
tini, who had a verse to herself, as well as Mademoiselle Duprez; and, 
secondly, in the manner in which the anthem was sung. With the two 
ladies we were charmed ; their tones were exquisite, and their English 
words ie But what language the rest of the anthem was conveyed 
in, and what sentiment the male singers endeavoured to express, are 
things of which we have not the faintest idea. Whatever shape loyalty 
may wear in Italy, one thing is certain, it does not now express itself 
in song. 
The next transition was pleasanter, and left no doubt upon anybody’s 
mind that the it aimed at was accomplished. This was the ballet ; 
and a prettier ballet than the “Ile des Amours,” one more absurdly fantas- 
tic, more ridiculously delightful, it is not possible to imagine. In this 
island of love, love itself is forbidden, the sexes are separated, tyranny 
wears a wig and ruffles, and rebellion dancing the polka revolutionises the 
menuet de la cour. These tremendous truths are set forth in four tableauz, 
in which the personages represented, and the scenes they haunt, are 
portrayed with all the exquisite finish and delicate colouring that dis- 
tinguished the courtly pencil of the accomplished Anthony Watteau. The 
simulacre of the age of Louis the Fourteenth has been renderd familiar to 
us on his canvas—the reality is now before us in the persons of Amelia 
Ferraris and Petit Stephan, Tedeschi and Aussandon, of M. Charles, M. 
Ehrick, and M. Gosselin. Did Watteau ever paint a shepherdess more 
charming than Fleurette? Was there ever berger more captivating 
than her fiancé, Colin? Could the Grand Monarque wear a statelier 
air than the Governor of the Isle of Love, or Madame Scarron herself look 
primmer than Mademoiselle de Follanges? Non, non, mille fois, non ! 

We have not left ourselves room to say all we thought to have 
said of this lively ballet, nor can we give even a line to the pleasure 
we anticipate in welcoming the graceful Carlotta in the bal masqué of 
“Gustave.” These sheets will have passed from our control before that 
opera is produced; but we wish it a hearty “God speed,” and predict 
for it an amazing run. With the talent concentrated in it, no other 
result is possible. 
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THE “KEANS.” 


We have in our library a big book, in ten big volumes, bound in cloth ofa 
red so glaring that it almost pains the eyes to at it. Said big book pro- 
fesses on its title-page to give “Some Account of the English Stage, from the 
Restoration in 1660 to 1830 ;” and we hit upon the modesty of the word “some” 
as particularly admirable. To him who really wants a mass of accurate infor- 
mation, whence he may pluck, as occasion shall serve, a valuable fact or so, 
this book is beyond all praise. If A bets B whether John Palmer played this 
or that part on any given night, this book at once will decide who wins and 
who loses. As far as critical opinion goes, no production can be more effete 
and worthless ; but as a treasury of facts, we know not its parallel. 

The book in question, after disposing of the obselete “ Theatre ne, wok 
“ Lincolns Inn-Fields,” “ Dorset Gardens,” and so forth, cleaves, as far as Lon- 
don is concerned, to Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and the Haymarket. Other 
theatres, to be sure, were in existence ; but the broad line between “ legitimate” 
and “minor” could easily be drawn, and the first of these categories was 
completely exhausted by the three theatres just named. Consequently our 
useful instructor had not such very hard work after all, when once he had col- 
lected the earlier portion of his information. Doubtless his playbills came 
down by the post to Bath (where the book was published) every morning, 
and he looked, and he extracted, and he filed. pm in a mill-track, and 
there is no limit to your precision. 

But in theatrical matters, the interval between the present day and 1830, is, 
if we measure the change of events rather than the number of years, much 
greater than that which elapsed between 1830 and 1660. The whole system 
that supported the old distribution of the drama has been abolished, the 
patents, as faras the public is concerned, have become—nothing. Everybody 
can produce just what he likes, and all attempts to set limits to anybody's 
fancy must prove abortive. Under the present no-system, what could our 
author have done-~what set of playbills could he have ordered? No sooner 
would he have drawn his line round some half-dozen establishments, than a 
seventh would have appeared as legitimate as all the rest, vaunting forth its 
revival of “ Macbeth,” or its new five-act tragedy in blank verse. There would 
have been no retreat to his old position for our poor historian, or he would have 
found Covent Garden no longer an English theatre, and Drury Lane no longer 
a fair representative of the present state of the Britishdrama. There would 
have been no advance, for how could he possibly have taken in every bill of 
every establishment? What room in his house, what house in his row, would 
have held them all during a period of ten years? Had heattempted to publish 
them or their contents, however condensed, how many volumes would he have 
filled, even at this short march from 1880? If endowed with the spirit of an 
ancient philosopher, he would have burned himself on a blazing pyre of play- 
bills, just as Empedocles sought death in the crater of Etna. 

There is no legal protection now-a-days. Whether for good or evil, this is 
the case. Every one must take care of himself, relying on his own talent, or 
his own patrons, or his own — there is no law to prop him-up. If 
he cannot get on by his own exertion, he cannot get on at all; and there’s an 
end of him. 

And now for the “ Krans,” who form the title to this little article. They 
are just the people who, at a crisis when individual exertion is required, have 
come boldly forward and endeavoured to establish a centre of dramatic attrac- 
tion where nothing of the kind previously existed. The theatre they have 
chosen for their exertions is the Princess’s ; a house which had been kept open 
by a loose kind of starring system, profitable to the manager, but giving no 
definite character te the establishment. There they have settled a home for 


the legitimate drama, in a broad sense of the word; not limiting the term 
legitimate to a certain number of acts, but prepared to meet the public taste 
with an article always superior of its kind. 

One strong demand of the present public is for elaborate and careful deco- 
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ration. This has been admirably supplied by Mr. and Mrs. Kean. Every 
piece they have produced, or revived, has been put on the stage in a style 
which has left nothing to desire. They lave not aimed at the merely 
= antiquarian research and consummate taste have been employed ; 
and le, while it astonishes the vulgar, satisfies the intellectual. 
“ Henry IY.,” and the new drama of “ The Templar,” are as fine specimens 
of mise en scdne'as canbe cited in the history of the modern stage. 

In éxtending their hands to the authors of the present day, the “ Keans,” 
po Sep tam period of their management, which only commenced last 

» have been most liberal. One of their most recent productions has 
been a sparkling comedy by Mr. Bourcicault, which deserves to be ranked with 
the best works of the day, and which owes much of its success with the public 
to the admirable manner in which it has been performed. There is no slovenly 
style of bringing out at the Princess’s Theatre. When once it is resolved that 
@ piece is to be done, it is sure to be done well. There are Mr. Kean and Mr. 
Keeley (who is associated with him in the management), and there are Mrs. 
Kean and Mrs. Keeley, and Mr. Harley, and Mrs. Winstanley (a splendid 
‘woman!), and a host ‘of ‘good persons besides, who can fill a piece to the 
greatest possible complement of strength which present days will afford ; and 

are “St ane 29 pie and a Ag ey ery costumier : e short, 
‘every possible accessory: and if with .corks\like these a piece cannot float, it 
has sinking qualities indeed. 

And equally sedulous are the “ Keans” in the getting-up of pieces to. which 
many will refuse the title of “legitimate.” The talent of commanding stage 
effect, which is commonly called “ melodramatic,” has been of late but im- 
perfectly cultivated. The supposed necessity of introducing comic personages 
into a serious drama, whether they can be connected with the plot or not, has 
been fatal to the construction of pieces in which a certain definite idea shall 
be distinctly carried out. In “ Pauline,” a drama which Mr. John Oxenford 
has adapted from the French, we have a melodrama of a new school. Here, 
indeed; the object is simply to inspire a continuous feeling of terror; but the 
same principle—that of carrying out a leading thought without interruption— 
might be applied, with equal efficiency, to the eorieee of any emotion. 
The critics who sneer at this drama should first ask themselves whether terror 
‘is not an emotion proper to be excited by a dramatic representation? If this 
question’ be once answered in the affirmative, the short-breathings and the 
anxious faces of the audience who contemplate the cool villanies of Mr. Kean 
and the intense anguish of Mrs. Kean, during this same melodrama, will solve 
all further objection. “By their exquisite acting, the “ Keans” elevate this 
class*of drama, and render it no longer inaccessible to men of literature. 

Gentle redder!’ you have often heard the “fast men” spoken of in contempt ; 
‘but depend upon it these fast men have hit upon one great truth—namely, 
that in every work of art there must be some consideration for the time and 
-circumstances of the spectators. If you work’ only from some abstract theory 
of your own, and do not ask yourself what will interest such spectators as the 
“present day affords you, be not surprised if those spectators are not interested 
about you. “In the mean while, let us hope that the “high art” folks and the 
“ fast men" may shake hands at the Princess’s Theatre. 

We should: do injustice to another manager, if, apropos of perfect produc- 
tion, we did not mention the style in which Molitre’s “ Tartuffe,” newly 
Englished’ by Mr. J. Oxenford, has been brought out at the Haymarket 
Theatre, Every accessory is complete, and the audience may fancy they are 
‘contemplating one grand living picture by Tony Johannot. 
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